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I wish you all a happy New Year, 
Plenty of books, and very good cheer. 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

Here we are again, all alive, I hope, 
and happy and well, and none the worse 
for the years gone by, and all the better 
prepared to start off for another race 
through a new year. 

Here is the beginning of a new 
volume of my famous magazine, which 
has been circulating for many years past 
to the north and the south, the east and 
the west, and carrying pleasure and de- 
light to thousands of little readers, ay, 
and to great ones too I hope, and diffus- 
ing agreeable reading among the regu- 
lar routine of school pursuits. Yes, I 
think I may say, to six thousand full, 
have I sent my parts and numbers and 
volumes ; and if I am to judge by the 





continued sales, the work is not lessen- 
ed in the esteem of any of you. I mean 
to go on another year, if you will go 
with me, and I have prepared a great 
deal of interesting reading, both original 
and select, to entertain you with, and the 
usual quantity of wood cuts and engrav- 
ings to embellish and illustrate the mat- 
ter. Sundry ladies and gentlemen have 
agreed to contribute many little things 
which I may require, and by these 
means I can perhaps give a still greater 
scope to the interest of the work. 

While I am taking all pains to excite 
in you good actions and elevated 
thoughts, and endeavouring to expel 
from your mind all selfishness and low 
deeds ; while I am trying to impress o@ 
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12 ABOUT THE TWELFTH CAKE. 


your memory the remarkable events of 
old times and the passing occurrences 
of the present, let me beg of you to re- 
ward me by rendering>to your parents 
an open, manly, cheerful pe formance 
of all your duties and ‘tasks, be they 
agreeable or not; mind their counsels ; 
be constant and regular in school; love 
your teachers ; learn your lessons ; play 
in play hours with hearty zeal and good 
nature; never quarrel, but pass over all 
little affronts; read my magazine all 
through ; pay for it regularly; and then 
if you do not grow up likely men and 
women, I lose my guess entirely. 

And now for a word about Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. I think it is a 
good thing to have some days set apart 
every year to remind us how fast time 
speeds away. The festival of Christ- 
mas, one of the greatest events that ever 
took place, and which occurs one week 
before New Year’s Day, is duly observ- 
ed in the old countries by all manner of 
amusements and rejoicings, which are 
carried on through the New Year’s 
week to the 6th day of January, and this 
is called Twelfth Day, being twelve 
days from Christmas, which concludes 
the festival. 

There is an old and singular custom, 
in various parts of Europe, and often 
practised in our own country, which 
takes place on the eve of Twelfth Day 
or Epiphany, and is performed in the 
following manner. A cake made of 
rich materials, and large enough to 
share among all the company, is brought 





in and divided into as many shares as 
there are persons present. These pie- 
ces, one of which conceals a bean lodg- 
ed in the outer part of the cake, are 
tossed up in a napkin. The youngest 
person in the company comes forward, 
and having said grace, takes hold of a 
slice without looking at it, and then ad- 
dresses the master of the house by these 
words; “Fabe# Domine, (lord of the 
bean) who is this for?” An answer is 
given, and when’ all the shares are 
drawn, the guest-who finds the bean in 
his or her possession is declared king 
or queen of the feast, and becomes pos- 
sessed of all the rights belonging to the 
president for the night. When either 
drinks, if any one in the comparly neg- 
lects to say aloud, “the king” or “ the 
queen drinks,” a fine is lawfully exact- 
ed, which consists in a pledge deposited 
in the hands of some one, to be redeem- 
ed after supper by a kiss or a song. 
Many families in our country have par- 
ties on this day, and bake a large cake, 
putting a gold ring into it instead of a 
bean, which becomes the property of the 
lucky one who draws the slice. 

* But let us go back to Christmas Day 
again. St. Gregory calls it the ‘ festival 
of festivals,’ and another saint, the ‘ chief 
of all festivals.’ It is consecrated in 


the Romish church ; but almost all per- 
sons observe it now. The following 
lines give a vivid and faithful portrait 
of ancient Christmas ceremonies, as all 
old England used to practise in times 


gone by. 
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On Christmas eve the bells were mung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go, 

To gather in the misletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall « 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride ; 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair,’ 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubbed til it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the ‘squire and lord. 


CHRISTMAS SPORTS. 





Then was brought in the lusty brawn 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

The wassail round in good brown bowls 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls ; 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of antient mystery ; 

White shirts. supphed the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But, O, what maskers richly dight 

Can boast ef bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 





Lines By Miss Juniet Lewis or Lycoming, Penn. acep 14. 


O, sing to me, sweet sister, sing 
The song I loved to hear, 

And when I’m gone, O sing it still, 
And think I’m lingering near. 

O, let me hear before J leave 
This world for yonder skies, 

The trembling tone of thy rich voice 
On sighing zephyrs rise. 

Oft while we’ve watched the weary sun 
Behind the mountains hide, 

Casting his soft, and parting light 
On Susquehanna’s tide, 

And standing by our mother’s side, 
Or by our father’s knee, 

That song has risen on the breeze ; 

Q, sing it num for me 





In fancy then will rise the scenes 
Of my loved childhood’s home ; 
Again I'll pluck my favorite flowers 
And through my loved haunts roam. 
The forms of those in childhood dear, 
Before me I shall see, 
And present sorrow ’|l be forgot ; 
Then sing that song for me. 


The deep rich tones so sweetly rose 
Upon the evening air, 

They seemed to stay the hand of death, 
And angels lingered there. 


The song now ceased—the wail of grief 
Succeeded that sweet lay ; 

For with the loved and dying strains 
HER SPIRIT PASSED AWAY. 
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SNOW H USES AND ICE ISLANDS. 








Every seasun brings its jJoy— 


I’m ior skating now, my boy. 


NOW is the season of the year to 
gather in ice, and store it away in hous- 
es for use in the summer. We in this 
country use ice, as you all know; but in 
Italy it is not ice but snow that is em- 
ployed to cool the drinks and viands. 
The quantity that is consumed annual- 
ly, particularly when the summer proves 
long and unusually hot, is prodigious. 
In the low country, snow never lies up- 
on the ground; but in the Appenines 
that run all through the Peninsula, they 
have an inexhaustless magazine of that 
precious substance. A few of the lofti- 
est mountains of that great chain—the 
Great Rock of Italy, and Monte Majello 
—have snow on their summits all the 
year round, and even glaciers in some 
of their deep crevices; but, generally 





speaking, the snow disappears from the 
ridges of the Appenines towards the end 
of May; and were not art and precau- 
tion employed, it could not be made 
available to man at the season he most 
wants it. 

To preserve it, the Neapolitans dig 
deep wells or caverns high up the moun- 
tain’s sides, or sometimes make use of 
natural caves among the rocks. At the 
proper season, when they can procure it 
in broad, thick, purely white layers, they 
¢hrow the snow into these to be preserv- 
ed. The snow is well pressed together, 
and, when the chasm is full, or nearly 
so, they throw in a quantity of straw, 
dried leaves, and branches of trees, to 
keep the external air from the snow, and 
then shut up the mouth of the well or 
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cavern, which is sometimes, though not 
always, enclosed by a small, rude stone 
building. ‘These snow-caves are most- 
ly on the northern face of the mountain. 
By taking advantage of thick trees that, 
in summer, afford a cool, dense shade, 
or of a deep, narrow rift in the rocks 
where the sun never penetrates, these 
depéts may be safely placed as low 
down the mountain as the snow falls and 
lies. This is an advantage of no mean 
value, as the labour and expense of car- 
riage are reduced, the material being 
nearer market and more easily accessi- 
ble. When the snow does fall in any 
quantity on the lower and inhabited 
ridges of the mountains, it gives occa- 
sion to great joy and festivity among the 
peasants, who troop from all parts to 
collect it, and carry it off to a safe snow- 
cave. 

I read a short time ago an account of 
a gentleman who was travelling from 
Naples towards Apulia, and was cross- 
ing the first or lower ridge of the Appe- 
nines, when suddenly a sharp snow- 
storm came on, which soon covered the 
ground with a thick'white mantle. As 
soon as the flakes began to fall quickly 
and compactly, all the country people set 
up a joyful shout, and presently men, 
women and children all ran out with 
rakes, shovels, baskets, hand-barrows, 
rush-mats, and every thing available that 
they could seize at the moment to col- 
lect the falling treasure. The Israelites 


in the desert could hardly have shown 
more joyous feeling at the fall of their 


sively on this business. 
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manna. They sang—they shouted— 
they laughed—they kept up a constant 
fire of jokes, not forgetting, however, to 
gather in the snow all the while. 

Balls are made, and of enormous size; 
and these the children carefully roll 
along the mountain’s side to throw into 
the snow-caves. They were all evident- 
ly foretasting the refreshment and de- 
light to be procured from this gift of 
winter during the scorching heats of 
summer, and the suffocating airs of the 
sirocco, not overlooking, in all probabil- 
ity, the gains to be derived from selling 
their overstock of snow to their neigh- 
bours in the hot thirsty plain of the Ter- 
ra di Lavoro. As the travellers went 
by, the groups of busy peasants, men 
and boys, shouted out to them, “ Here, 
sirs, is a fine harvest! this is a fine har- 
vest !” 

To supply the city of Naples, one of 
the largest capitals of Europe, which 
has a population of four hundred thous- 
and souls—all snow consumers—a very 
extensive mountain rdnge is put in re- 
quisition. From the Apenines, and 
from all the nearer branches and ramifi- 
cations of those mountains, snow, during 
the summer months, is constantly being 
brought into the city by land and by sea 
—always, however, by sea, when prac- 
ticable, as, by that mode of conveyance, 
it is kept cleaner, loses less by melting, 
and costs less for carriage. Hundreds 
of men and boys are employed exclu- 
A mountain 
that contributes very materially to the 
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supply of the capitol is Monte Sant’ An- 
gelo, the loftiest point of the bold prom- 
ontory that separates the Bay of Naples 
from the Bay of Salerno. This moun- 
tain is only about twelve miles from Na- 
ples itself. On account of the short dis- 
tance, and the advantage of an easy wa- 
ter-carriage, the snow is there harvested 
with industry and care, and Monte Sant’ 
Angelo is well provided with such caves 
and chasms as I have described. 

Some of these contain singly an im- 
mense heap of snow, but, prodigious as 
the quantity may be, it rapidly disap- 
pears before the labours of the workmen, 
who, with iron-spiked poles, and shov- 
els, dig into it and break it up, much af- 
ter the fashion of men working in salt 
mines. These labours, for a very obvi- 
ous reason, when, in the day-time, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer often marks 90° 
or 100° in the sun, are nearly all per- 
formed during the cool .of the evening 
and night. Long strings of mules, each 
like a little caravan, ascend the moun- 
tains to the snow-caves. There they 
are loaded with the snow broken into 
large lumps, and secured from the ex- 
ternal atmosphere as well as may be; 
and then, with all the speed that can be 
managed with heavy burdens, and on 
steep, precipitous, and, in parts, very 
dangerous roads, they descend to:Castel- 
lamare and the wharves, where large, 
roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. 

As soon as the very perishable cargo 
of one of these boats is completed, and 








MANNER OF SUPPLYING THE CITY OF NAPLES WITH SNOW. 


covered over with straw, dry leaves, and 
tarpauling, it pushes off direct for Na- 
ples. The time of their departure is 
from eleven to twelve o’clock at night to 
one or two in the morning. They are 
all furnished with a mast and sails, which 
may be useful to them on their return; 
but as there is seldom a breath of wind 
on a summer’s night in this bay, they 
are of little use in going to Naples, and 
the sailors are obliged to pull the boats 
with oars and long sweeps. ‘This la- 
bour, from thetlumsy, bad construction 
of the vessels, and the dead weight 
thrown into them, is excessively severe, 
particularly when they are delayed in 
starting, and threatened with the heat 
of the rising sun before they can reach 
the port of Naples. 

During the summer nights, at the 
town of Castellamare, the trampling of 
the mules from the mountain, the cries 
and songs of the muleteers, the putting 
off of the snow-boats, and the shouts of 
the mariners, the roll of whose heavy 
oars are heard far across the bay, are 
scarcely ever interrupted for five minutes 
at a time. 

When the snow-boats arrive in the 
port of Naples, they are quickly unload- 
ed by a number of facchini or porters, 
regularly appointed to that service. 
These fellows, who are very active and 
very strong, though their principal food 
is bread, olives, garlic, and other vegeta- 
bles, with now and then a good dish of 
maccaroni, run with their loads of snow 
from the water-side to a large, cool build 
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ing erected on purpose to receive it. 
This building, which is called “la doga- 
na della neve,” or the snow custom- 
house, is situated a little in the rear of 
the port, at the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards from the great Neapolitan 
custom-house. To this general depot 
the retail dealers come to furnish them- 
selves from all parts of the vast town; 
and there is scarcely a street in Naples, 
however miserable and remote it may 
be, but has its snow-shop. By an old 
law of the country, these shops are nev- 
er allowed to be shut up during the hot 
weather either by night or by day; or, 
if the owner closes the door or absents 
himself, he must leave some one in the 
shop ready to serve, should snow be 
called for. 

A similar regulation, only extending 
all the year through, applies to apothe- 
caries’ shops. With respect to the ven- 
ders of physic, the old law is pretty well 
let go to sleep, but the popular want and 
habit keep it awake in regard to the 
snow-dealers. It must be remarked, 
however, that snow itself is both a med- 
icine and a medicament; it is taken in- 
ternally, alone, or mixed with syrups 
and drugs, and it is used in outward 
topical applications for sprains, head- 
aches, and an almost endless variety of 
cases. The quantity consumed in this 
way is very great. Snow, indeed, may 
be called the best physician and the best 
surgeon of the poor Neapolitans, who do 
not often consult any other. 

Let us now go from Italy to Green- 
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land, and talk about the ice. The fron- 
tispiece to this number of our magazine 
is a representation of a mountain of ice 
floating in the ocean. Among the vari- 
ous phenomena of the frozen region of 
Greenland, there is none more remarka- 
ble than that of the dand-ice running 
from one end of the country to the oth- 
er, and covering it with an eternal ice, 
leaving only some tops of mountains, 
which rise black and naked above it. 
When you ascend any of the highest 
mountains free from ice on the sea-coast, 
a dreadful view is presented. As far as 
the eye can reach in every direction, 
nothing is seen but a glittering surface, 
which merits the appellation of an icy 
ocean. This ice is extending every 
year, increasing in height as well as 
breadth, and has already occupied the 
greatest part of the country. When it 
meets with high mountains, it is check- 
ed in its progress till it has reached an 
equal height, and can then proceed far-. 
ther without obstruction. An experi- 
ment has been made of placirg a pole in 
the earth at a considerable distance from 
the line of ice, and that place has been 
found occupied by the ice the following 
year. Its progress is, indeed, so rapid, 
that Greenlanders who are still living, 
remember their fathers hunting reindeer 
among naked mountains, which are now 
completely covered with ice. 

It is chiefly in the vallies that the ice 
is accumulating ; and when these reach 
the sea, and the inner parts of the bays, 
the ice projects in large blocks over the 
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water. Part of the ice appears to be 
even and smooth, particularly in the 
middle; but a part of it very uneven, es- 
pecially at the extremities towards the 
naked land, and in those places where 
small hillocks have been covered. But, 
if you proceed farther on the ice, that, 
which seemed to be even, consists of val- 
lies with several strata. The blocks of 
ice that form a continuation of the land- 
ice, and project over the water in the in- 
ner parts of the bays, are yearly increas- 
ing. The sea below throws its waves 
over them, and makes such excavations, 
that in many places large poles of ice 
are hanging down at the sides, having 
the appearance of pipes of organs, and 
in ina places ¥ hin Ne ar- 
ches. In proportion as these blocks 
increase above and become heavier, and 
the excavations below are extended, im- 
mense masses are precipitated into the 
water. 

Many bays are really deep enough to 
receive such ice-mountains. As one 
mass falls down, that which is behind is 
earried along with it, and thus one fol- 
lows the other with a tremendous crack- 
ing noise, like a heavy cannonade. The 
sea, as is easily imagined, is thereby 
put into a violent motion, and overflows 
the land at a great height, and this in- 
undation is felt at a distance of several 
miles. It has even happened, that tents 
pitched at a considerable distance from 
the sea have been carried away and the 
people have perished. Boats are also 
in great danger— 





As when in northern seas, at midnight dark. 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 
And, starting all its wretches from their sleep, 
By one cold impulse huris them to the deep. 


Such masses of ice are at first precipita- 
ted deep in the water, and, returning to 
the surface, continue for a long time in 
motion. Sometimes they are united to 
flat ice in the bays by congelation, and 
thus remain surrounded by it for a time; 
or they break in their fall the ice which 
is already formed there. 

The icebergs are very remarkable. 
Either fixed or floating, they present the 
most fantastic and magnificent forms, 
which an active imagination may easily 
convert into landscape scenery. Crantz 
says that some of these look like church- 
es, with pillats, arches, portals, illumina- 
ted windows; others like castles, with 
square and spiral turrets. A third class 
assume the appearance of ships in full 
sail, to which pilots have occasionally 
gone out, for the purpose of conducting 
them into harbour; many again resem- 
ble large islands, with hill and dale, as 
well as villages, and even cities, built 
upon the margin of the sea. Two of 
these stood for many years in Disco Bay, 
which the Dutch whaiers called Aimster- 
dam and Haarlem. 

Montgomery says :— 


Yon castellated pile 
Floats on the surges, like a fairy isle ; 
Pre-eminent upon its peak, behold, 
With walls of amethyst and roofs of gold, 
The semblance of a city ; towers and spires 
Glance in the firmament with opal fires ; 
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Prone from those heights pellucid fountains 
flow 

O'er pearly meads, through emerald vales be- 
low. 

No lovelier pageant moves beneath the sky! 


Here, too, is another beautiful passage : 


Amidst a ceast of dreariest continent, 

In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 

O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 
The Ice-Blink rears its undulated head, 


. 
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On which the sun, beyond th’ horizon shined, 
Hath left its richest garniture behind ; 
Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 
O’er fixed and fluid strides the Alpine bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries of the sky ; 
With glacier-battlements, that crowd the 
spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 
Amidst immensity it towers sublime,— 
Winter's eternal palace, built by Time. 
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A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


On the south side of the ancient pas- 
sage leading from the street to the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, was former- 
ly situated the commodious house of 
Thomas Wolsey, a substantial butcher 
and grazier, of the town of Ipswich, in 
the sixteenth century. 

This Thomas Wolsey was one of 
those persons with whom the acquisi- 
tion of wealth appears to be the sole 
purpose of existence. It was his boast 
“that he had thrice trebled the patrimo- 
ny he had derived from his father,”’ from 
whom he had inherited his flourishing 
business, besides some persona! proper- 
ty. Acting in direct contradiction to 
that injunction of the royal psalmist, 
“If riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them,” his very soul appeared to 
dwell in his money bags, his well at- 
tended shambles, or the pleasant low- 
land pastures where the numerous flocks 
and herds grazed, the profits on which 
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he calculated would so materially im- 
prove his store. He made no show, no 
figure among his fellow townsmen; 
never exchanging his long blue linen 
gown, leathern girdle, and coarse brown 
hose, for any other apparel, except on a 
Sunday, when he wore a plain substan- 
tial suit of sad coloured cloth, garnished 
with silver buttons, and the polished 
steel and huge sheath knife, which he 
usually wore at his side, were exchang- 
ed for a silver-hilted dagger and an an- 
tique rosary and crucifix. 

Satisfied with the conviction that he 
was one of the wealthiest tradesmen in 
Ipswich, he saw no reason for exciting 
the envy of the poor or the ill will of 
the rich, by any outward demonstrations 
of the fact, but continued to live in the 
same snug plain manner to which he 
had been accustomed in his early days, 
making it the chief desire of his heart 
that his only son, Thomas, should tread 
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in his steps, and succeed him in his 
prosperous and well-established business, 
with the same economical habits and an 
equally laudable care for the main 
chance. 

The maternal pride of his wife, Joan, 
who was the descendant of a family that 
could boast of gentle blood, prompted the 
secret hope that the ready wit and studi- 
ous habits, together with the clerkly 
skill and learned lore which the boy 
had already acquired at the grammar 
school, might qualify him for something 
better than the greasy craft of a butcher, 
and perhaps one day elevate him to the 
Situation of port reeve or town clerk. 
But for the boy himself, his youthful 
ambition pointed at higher marks than 
the golden speculations of trade or the 
attainment of lucrative offices and civic 
honours in his native town. 

From\the first moment he entered the 
grammar school, and took his place on 
the lowest seat there, he determined to 
occupy the highest, and to this, in an al- 
most incredibly brief period of time, he 
had rapidly ascended ; and though only 
just entering his twelfth year, he was 
the head boy in the school, and, in the 
opinion of his unlearned father, “ knew 
more than was good for him.” 

As soon, indeed, as his son Thomas 
had learned to write a “ fair clerkly 
hand, to cast accounts, and construe a 
page in the Breviary,” he considered 
his education complete, and was desir- 
ous of saving the expense of keeping 
him longer at school; but here he was 


overruled by his more liberal-minded 
wife Joan, who, out of the savings of 
her own privy purse, paid the quarterly 
sum of eight-pence to the master of the 
school, for the further instruction of her 
hopeful boy Thomas, whose abilities she 
regarded as little less than miraculous. 
Persons better qualified than the good 
wife, Joan Wolsey, to judge of the natu- 
ral talents and precocious acquirements 
of her son, had also spoken in high 
terms of his progress in the learned lan- 
guages, and predicted great things of 
him. These were personages of no less 
importance than the head master of the 
Ipswich grammar school, and the parish 
priest of St. Nicholas, the latter of whom 
was a frequent visitor at the hospitable 
messuage of master Thomas Wolsey the 
elder, on the ostensible business of chop- 
ping Latin with young Thomas, and 
correcting his Greek exercises for him; 
but no doubt the spiced tankards of 
flowing ale, and the smoking beef steaks, 
cut from the very choicest part of the 
ox, and temptingly cooked by the well- 
skilled hands of that accomplished 
housewife, Joan Wolsey, te reward him 
for his good report of her darling boy’s 
proficiency, had some influence in draw- 
ing father Boniface thither so often. 
The bishop of the diocese himself had 
condescended to bestow unqualified 
praise on the graceful and eloquent 
manner in which, when he visited the 
school, young Wolsey had delivered the 
complimentary Latin oration, on that 
occasion. The good natured prelate 
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had even condescended to pat his curly 
head on the conclusion of the address, 
and to say, “ Spoken like a cardinal, my 
little man !” 

From that moment young Wolsey had 
made up his mind as to his future desti- 
ny. It was to no purpose that his fath- 
er tried the alternate eloquence of en- 
treaties, reasoning, promises and threats, 
to detach him from his engrossing stud- 
ies, and induce him to turn his attention 
to the lucrative business of a butcher 
and grazier. The idea of such servile- 
ly earned pelf was revolting to the ex- 
cited imagination of the youthful student, 
whose mind was full of classic imagery, 
and intent on the attainment of academ- 
ic honours, the steps by which he pro- 
jected to ascend to the more elevated 
objects of his ambition. 

The church was, in those days, the 
only avenue through which talented per- 
sons of obscure birth might hope to ar- 
rive at greatness, and young Wolsey re- 
plied to all his father’s exordiums urg- 
ing him to attend to the cattle market, 
the slaughter house, or the shambles, by 
announcing his intention of becoming an 
ecclesiastic. 

The flush of anger with which this 
unwelcome declaration had clouded the 
brow of the elder Wolsey was perfectly 
perceptible when he returned home after 
the fatigues of the day to take his even- 
ing meal, which his wife, Joan, was 
busily engaged in preparing for him 
over the fire with her own hands. 

“1 knew how it would turn out all 
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along of your folly, mistress, in keeping 
the boy loitering away his time and 
learning al] manner of evil habits at the 
grammar school, when he ought to have 
been bound apprentice to me, and learn- 
ing our honest craft, for the last two 
years,” muttered the malcontent butch- 
er, throwing himself into his large arm 
chair, lined with sheep-skins. 

“What a coil the woman keeps up 
with her frying pan,” continued he pee- 
vishly, on perceiving that the discreet 
Joan appeared disposed to drown the 
ebullitions of his wrath in the hissing 
and bubbling of the fat in her pan, as 
she artfully redoubled her assiduity in 
shaking it over the blazing hearth. 

“ Why, Joan,” pursued he, “ one can- 
not hear oneself speak for the noise you 
make.” 

“ The noise is all of your own mak- 
ing, I trow, master,” replied Joan, con- 
tinuing to stir her hissing sputtering pan 
briskly as she spoke. 

“Tsay, leave off that frizzling with 
the fat in that odious pan,” vociferated 
he. 

“So I will, master, if you wish to 
have burnt collops for your supper to- 
night,” replied Joan meekly. 

“] don’t care whether I have any sup- 
per at all,” replied the butcher testily ; 
“ T am vexed, mistress.” 

“Good lack! what should happen to 
vex you, master?” responded his wife. 
“Tam sure the world always seems to 
wag the way you'd have it go; but los- 
ses and crosses in business will chance 
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even to the most prosperous, at times. 
Is one of your fat beasts dead ?” 
“No!” 

“ Some of your best sheep been sto- 
len ?” 

“No!” 

‘“‘ Mayhap then, some customer, whom 
you have suffered to run up a long score, 
is either dead or bankrupt ?” 

“Worse than that, mistress.” 

“T prythee, good Thomas, let me hear 
the truth at once,” exclaimed the start- 
led Joan, upsetting the frying pan into 
the fire in her alarm. 
must be great that hath befallen you, if 
it be reckoned by you worse than the 
loss of money.” 

“Why, mistress, do not you reckon 
the perverse inclinations of one’s own 
flesh and blood a more serious calamity 
than Joss of substance ?” 

“ Ay, master; but that is a trial we 
have never had the sorrow of knowing 
since our only son, Thomas, albeit I say 
it who ought not, is the most dutiful, dil- 
igent, and loving lad, that ever blessed 
a parént’s heart,” said the fond mother, 
melting into tears of tenderness as she 
spoke. 

“Hold thy peace, dame,” cried the 
indignant husband, darting a look of an- 
gry reproach on the offending youth, 
who had been comfortably reposing him- 
self on an oaken settle by the fire side, 
reading Virgil’s Eneid by the light of 
the blazing embers, during the whole of 
the discussion, without concerning him- 
self about any thing, save to preserve 





“ The misfortune 
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the beloved volume from being sprayed 
by the fat which the frying pan, in fall- 
ing, had scattered in all directions. 
“ That lad, on whom you bestow such 
foolish commendations,” pursued old 
Wolsey; “that Jad, whatever might 
have been his former virtuous inclina- 
tions, hath now disappointed all my 
hopes, for he hath turned an errant 
scape-grace, and refuseth to betomea 
butcher, though the shambles he would 
inherit from me are the largest, the most 
commodious, and the best frequented 
with ready-penny customers, of any on 
the market hill. Moreover, it is a busi- 
ness in which his grandfather got mon- 
ey, and I, following in his good steps, 
with still better success, have become— 
I scorn to boast, but the truth may be 
spoken without blame—one of the weal- 
thiest tradesmen in the borough.” 

“Then the less need, my master, of 
enforcing such a clever lad as our 
Thomas to follow a craft which is so un- 
suitable for a scholar,” observed Joan. 

“ There,” groaned the butcher, “ was 
the folly of making him one, which hath 
been the means of teaching him to 
slight the main chance, and to turn his 
head with pagan poesies or monkish 
lore. Would you believe it, mistress 
Joan,—he hath had the audacity to pro- 
fess his desire of becoming a student at 
the university of Oxenford ?” 

“ And why should he not, master 
Wolsey, since he promiseth to become 
a learned clerk?”-.asked the proud 
mother. 
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“To what purpose should he go 
thither ?” said the father. 

“ Marry, master, to increase his learn- 
ing, and to put him in the way of be- 
coming a great man,” responded mis- 
tress Joan. 

“ A great man, forsooth !” echoed her 
husband contemptuously ; “who ever 
heard of a butcher’s son becoming a per- 
son of distinction ?” 

“| have heard, sir,” said young Wol- 
sey, closing his book eagerly; “I have 
heard of a destitute swineherd becoming 
a pope.” | 

“ Indeed !” ejaculated his father with 
an air of incredulity. 

“Ves, sir, it was Nicholas Brekes- 
peare, afterwards Pope Adrian the 
Fourth, the only Englishman who ever 
filled the papal chair, but perhaps not 
the last whom learning, combined with 
persevering enterprise, may conduct to 
that eminence.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!’ cried the butcher, 
bursting into a loud laugh; “I wist not 
of the high mark at which your ambi- 
tion aimeth, son Thomas! Well, if en- 
abling you to become a servitor in Mag- 
dalen College will advance your holi- 
ness one step towards the possession of 
St. Peter’s keys, I will not withhold my 
assistance and my blessing, though 
much I doubt whether it will carry thee 
into the Vatican, or whatever you call 
it, of which you and father Boniface are 
always talking.” 

“And what if it do not carry him 
quite so far, master” interposed Joan, 





“ didst thou never hear of the proverb, 
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He, who reacheth after a gown of cloth 
of geld, shall scarcely fail of getting one 
of the sleeves ?” 

“ Ay, mother!” cried young Wolsey ; 
“and when | am a cardinal, my father 
will thank you for the parable.” 

“Ah! if I ever live to see that day, 
son Thomas!” observed the butcher. 

“Why should you doubt it, master ?” 
asked mistress Joan. 

“ Because, wife, it is easy to talk of 
dignities and honours, but to obtain them 
would be attended with difficulties, 
which I doubt our simple son, Thomas, 
will find insurmountable.” 

“T shall, at least, lose nothing in mak- 
ing the attempt,” observed young Wol- 
sey. 

“There is your mistake, boy; you 
will lose something very considerable,” 
replied his father. ; 

“ Dear father, what can that be for 
which the learning I shall acquire will 
not make me ample amends ?” 

“The most flourishing butchery in 
Ipswich, simpleton! which, if once lost 
through your inconsiderate folly, you 
may study till doomsday, and acquire 
all the learning in popedom and heath- 
enesse into the bargain, without being 
able to re-establish it in its present pros- 
perity,” returned the mortified father 
with a groan. 

A smile which the younger Wolsey 
strove in vain to repress, played over 
his features at these words. 

“ Ay, scorn and slight the substantial 
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good that is within your reach for the 
sake of the vain shadow which is beyond 
your power to obtain, Thomas Wolsey,” 
said his father with great bitterness. 

“ My dear father, you know little of 
the powers of the human mind, or of the 
mighty things which its energies, when 
once roused, and directed towards one 
object, may effect.” 

“T tell you, Thomas, that the end you 
propose is zmposszble.” 

“Sir,” replied young Wolsey, “I 
have blotted that word out of my dic- 
tionary.” 

“] like your spirit, young man,” said 
his father, “ albeit it savoureth a little of 
presumption.” 

“That remains to be proved,’ said 
his son, “and I am quite ready that my 
earnestness should be tried by any test 
you may be inclined to demand.” 

“J shall hold you to your word,” re- 
plied his father, “and condition, that if 
you take up your bachelor’s degree with- 
in four years of your entering Magdalen 
College, then shall you proceed in the 
course of life on which you are so de- 
terminately bent; but if you fail in do- 
ing this, then shall you return to my 
house, and submit your future destiny 
to my disposal.” 

“If I take it not up within two years 
of my entering the college, barring acci- 
dents of sickness or death, then strip me 
of the learned stole of a clerk of Oxen- 
ford, and chain me to your girdle as a 
butcher’s slave for life,” replied the 
youth with heightened colour. 


“Thou hast pledged thyself to that 
which thou canst not perform, son 
Thomas,” replied his father. ‘“ Who 
ever heard of a boy of fourteen taking 
up a bachelor’s degree at Oxenford ?” 

“ Thou shalt hear of one anon, mine 
honoured father,” said young Wolsey. 

“T will engage that thy mother shall 
have the finest baron of beef in my 
shambles to roast for dinner on the day 
on which I hear that news,” rejoined his 
father. » 

“ See that you keep my father to his 
promise, mother,” said the youth, “ for 
I shall travel night and day, in hopes of 
being the first to communicate the intel- 
ligence, or at any rate, to arrive in time 
to come in for a slice of the beef while 
it be hot.” 

The important object being now ac 
complished of obtaining the consent of 
the elder Wolsey to his son's entering 
the university of Oxford, the lad com- 
menced his journey on the following day 
for that ancient seat of learning. He 
was on foot, for the sturdy butcher, his 
father, though well able to send him 
thither on a stout pack-horse, attended 
by one of his own men, was determined 
to afford no facilities for an enterprise to 
which he had so little relish. 

The loving care of mistress Joan 
Wolsey had supplied the youthful can- 
didate for scarlet stockings and cardi- 
nal’s hat with a few silver groats for his 
expenses on the road, and a needful 
stock of linen and other necessaries, 
which he carried in a leathern wallet 
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in one hand, and in the other a stout 
oaken staff; but that which young Wol- 
sey considered more precious than eith- 
er money or apparel, Was a letter of re- 
commendation from the head master of 
the Ipswich grammar school to the mas- 
ter of Magdalen College. 

This credential obtained for its lonely 
and friendless bearer that.attention which 
his juvenile appearance, diminutive stat- 
ure, and his coarse and travel-soiled at- 
tire, would most probably have failed of 
attracting. 

Having passed his examination with 


great credit to himself, he was admitted 
VI. B 








as a servitor of Magdalen College. In 
this novel situation young Wolsey had 
some difficulties, and not a few hard- 
ships and privations to contend with; 
but these, when weighed against the 
mighty object which engrossed all his 
thoughts, were as dust in the balance, 
and the only effect they had was to in- 
crease his persevering diligence. At 
the end of the first term he had made a 
progress which astonished his masters 
and fellow students. Before the two 
years had expired within which the lad 
had pledged himself to take up a degree, 
an attempt which his father with reason 
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judged unattainable by a person of his 
tender age, the good-wife Joan Wolsey, 
in great haste, entered the shambles, 
where her husband was preparing to put 
an uncommonly fine baron of beef into 
the basket of a nobleman’s servant, and 
laying hands upon it, exclaimed, “ Why 
Thomas Wolsey, what are you about to 
do with that meat ?” 

“To send it to the house of my lord, 
according to order, to be sure, mistress,” 
replied the butcher, with a look of sur- 
prise. 

“An it had been ordered by King 
Henry himself, he should not have it to- 
day,” said Mistress Joan. 

“Ts your wife delirit, master Wolsey ?” 
asked the servant. 

“ One would suppose so by her wild 
words,” said the astonished butcher, who 
knew not what to think of the behaviour 
of his usually discreet spouse. 

“If I be, master, it is with joy,” repli- 
ed Joan Wolsey; “but the truth is, I 
came hither to claim the finest baron of 
beef in the shambles, which you said I 
should roast for dinner on the day on 
which you heard the news of our son, 
Thomas Wolsey, taking up a bachelor’s 
degree at Oxenford.” 

“And who brought you the intelli- 
gence, mistress?” demanded her hus- 
band. 

“A joyful messenger, my good man, 
for it was the boy himself, blessings on 
him! dressed in his bachelor’s gown, 
and bearing the certificate of his admis- 
sion as a fellow of Magdalen College.” 





“ Humphrey!” cried the delighted 
father, turning to his head-man, “ take 
that baron of beef home to my house, 
and help thy mistress to spit it, and put 
it down to the fire, that my boy bachelor 
may dine off the best joint in my sham- 
bles ; and do you, master Ralph,” added 
he, turning to his lordship’s servant, 
“make my duty to my lord, and ask 
him, if he will be pleased to put up with 
rump or ribs to-day, since the baron of 
beef, for which his housekeeper hath 
sent was bespoken nearly two years be- 
fore his order came, and my good dame 
hath come to claim my pledge in ear- 
nest.” 

“ Which my lord is too strict an ob- 
server*of his own word to wish you to 
forfeit on his account, I am sure, master 
Wolsey,” said Ralph: “and when I ex- 
plain the pleasant cause for which you 
have made bold to disappoint his lord- 
ship of his favourite dish to-day, he, who 
is himself a scholar and a patron of 
learning withal, will hold you excused.” 

This day being a holiday, the head 
master of the Ipswich grammar school, 
several of young Wolsey’s chosen friends 
among the scholars, and the good-hu- 
moured curate of St. Nicholas, were in- 
vited to partake of the baron of beef 
which the young bachelor had so hon- 
ourably earned, and which mistress Joan 
Wolsey cooked in her most approved 
style, to the great satisfaction of her 
husband and the guests. 

This was one of the long vacations, 
but no season of idleness to young Wol- 
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sey, whose unremitting application to 
study impaired his appetite, and render- 
ed him languid and feverish, which his 
anxious mother perceiving, and feeling 
some alarm lest his incessant mental toil 
might injure his naturally feeble consti- 
tution, she communicated her uneasiness 
to her husband, and asked him if he 
could not contrive some little pleasant 
employment for him, which would have 
the effect of diverting him for a few days 
from his sedentary occupations. 

“ Ay, ay, dame,” replied old Wolsey, 
“JT have a choice bit of pastime for the 
boy; he shall go with Humphrey and 
Peter and Miles to buy beeves off the 
Southwold and Reydon commons and 
marshes.” 

“That would do well enough, master, 
if the lad were any judge of cattle, 
which I tear, with all his college learn- 
ing, he is not,” responded mistress Joan. 

“You may well say that, mistress,” 
rejoined the butcher, “ for, though he 
hath been born, bred, and nourished in 
the midst of such matters, and he is ob- 
servant enough in other things, yet I 
would answer for it, he knoweth not the 
difference between a fat beast and a lean 
one, a Scot or a home-bred, yea scarce- 
ly between a long horn or a short; and 
were I to send him on this business of 
mine without my shrewd foreman, 


Humphrey, to instruct his ignorance and 
detect the knavery of the sellers, he 
would bring me home pretty bargains 
of beasts against the Easter festivals. 


Why these fat monks of Reydon, who 


are far better skilled in grazing for the 
Ipswich and Yarmouth markets than in 
their church Latin, would be sure to 
palm their old worn-out mortuary cows 
upon him for fine young heifers, and 
make him pay the price of three-year- 
old steers for their broken-down yoke 
oxen that had ploughed the convent 
lands for the lastten years. But, as J 
said before, Humphrey shall go with 
him, who is used to their tricks of old, 
and will bid them half their asking price 
at a word, which our Thomas would be 
ashamed of doing to men of their cloth 
were he left to himself, so he shall only 
have the pleasant part of the business, to 
wit, listening to the chaffering, and pay- 
ing down the money when the price is 
agreed upon by those who are wiser. in 
such matters than himself.” 

“ And how do you propose for-+him to 
perform the journey, master, for the pla- 
ces whereof you speak are many miles 
distant ?” said Joan. 

“Under forty miles, wife, which will 
be no great stretch for Miles and Peter 
(who are to drive the cattle) to walk; 
as for Thomas, he shall ride my gray 
mare, and Humphrey can take the black 
nag, and give Miles and Peter a lift be- 
hind him by turns, which will ease their 
legs, and make it a pleasant journey for 
them all. Ah! that part of Suffolk is a 
fine grazing country to travel through. 
I am sure I shall envy Thomas the pros- 
pect of so many herds and flocks as he 
will see on those upland meads and salt 
marshes; but he will think more of 
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chopping Latin with the monks of 
Blitheborough, and looking over their 
old musty books and records, which 
could never give a hungry man his din- 
ner, than of all the sensible sights he 
might see by the way.” 

“ Every one to his vocation, master,”’ 
replied Joan Wolsey ; “ yours is to feed 
the bodies, and my Thomas’s will be to 
nourish the minds of men with a more 
enduring food than that which you have 
it in your power to provide.” 

“Gramercy, mistress!” said the 
butcher, with a grin; “ one would think 
he had been feasting you on some of his 
improving diet, for you begin to dis- 
course like a doctor.” 

The next day, by peep of dawn, the 
quartette set forth from St Nicholas’s 
passage on their expedition, on which 
no one.reckoned more than young Wol- 
sey, who, wearing his college cap and 
gown, the latter of which was tucked 
up round his waist, lest its long full 
skirts should impede his: horsemanship, 
was mounted on his father’s easy-pac- 
ing grey mare. For the convenience 
of riding he was accommodated with a 
pair of the old man’s boots, which drew 
up far above his knees, and were wide 
enough to admit three pair of legs like 
the stripling’s slender limbs. He rode 
cautiously at the head of the cavalcade, 


taking care to keep ciose to Humphrey, 
who jogged along very comfortably on 
the black nag, whose mettle, if ever it 
had possessed any, was tamed by the 
wear and tear of fifteen years’ of service 
in the butcher’s cart. 

Miles and Peter trudged steadily 
along with their quarter staffs in their 
hands, relying on their own excellent 
pedestrianism to reach the ultimate place 
of their destination almost as soon as the 
horsemen of the party, whose steeds they 
knew would be sorely jaded before they 
reached St. Peter’s, Wangford, where 
their master had directed them to crave 
lodging for the night of the monks of 
Clugni, who there occupied a cell de- 
pendent on the monastery of Thetford, 
which also was the parent house of the 
cell at Reydon. 

The two saucy knaves occasionally 
exchanged sly glances, and cracked dry 
jokes on the unsuitable array and cau- 
tious riding of the young Oxford student, 
their master’s son, and the steady jog- 
trot of Humphrey, who rode quite at his 
ease on a soft sheepskin which supplied 
the place of a saddle, by being tightly 
buckled with a broad leathern strap un- 
der the belly of the black nag, whose 
quiet temper allowed her to be ridden 
safely without stirrups. 


To be concluded in the next number. 





CONUNDRUMS, 


Why 1s a man who has nothing to 


Why is a well-trained horse like a 


boast of but his ancestors, like a potato? benevolent man ? 
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THE CONCEITED CUR. 


I wave read in a book of a mischievous Dog, 
Round whose neck there was fasten’d a Jarge wooden log 
For reasons I need not declare ; 
But, not seeming to know for what purpose twas made, 
He ran to his friends and acquaintance, and said, 
‘See what a smart collar I wear!” 


“ Wesee it distinctly,” a mastiff replied ; 

‘*But strongly advise youethe honour to hide, 
Which is what we should certainly do ; 

For, instead of exciting the smallest respect, 

It strongly implies, when we come to reflect, 
That you’ve had a sound horse-whipping too.” 


I will not affirm that I ever have known 

Any lad not asham'd his fool’s cap should be shown ; 
Yet many there are that with ease could be nam’d, 

Who can show their fouls’ tricks without feeling asham’d. 


A FABLE. 



















































































A desire for admiration, is the off- 
spring of vanity. 
Never quit certainty for hope. 





They are scarce of horseflesh, when 
two and two ride on a dog. 
Gamesters and racers never last long. 
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GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


No. 1. 


TxoveH fires are unfortunately very 
frequent in New York, yet the tremen- 
dous conflagration which, on the night 
of December 16, 1835, laid waste so 
considerable a portion of the mercantile 
part of the city, is that which Is partic- 
ularly designated by the above title. 
The light of this awful fire, spreading 
far and wide over the lurid sky, ilfumi- 
nated the whole town of New York, and 
was discerned on the horizon at an al- 
most incredible distance. It was seen 
from the north-east end of Philadelphia 
about ten o’clock, and it is said that the 
Kensington firemen ran with their en- 
gine a considerable distance on the Bris- 
tol road, but not being able to find the 
fire, they returned, supposing it in some 
very distant place; but still not for a 
moment guessing that it could be as far 
off as New York, upwards of ninety 
miles. 

The following April I chanced to be 
in New York, and was conducted by a 
gentleman all over the burnt district, as 
it is called. It was a chilly cloudy af- 
ternoon, so early in the month that eve- 
ry thing still wore much of its winter 
aspect, and the dreary look of the sky 
seemed to correspond with the desolation 
around. As yet the rubbish was but 
partially removed ; it was only in a few 
places that the stores were rebuilding, 
and none were finished or occupied. A 
few months before, | had been escorted 





THE NEW YORK FIRE. 


through this district by a merchant 
who was desirous of showing. me the 
“business part” of the city, and by whom 
various things belonging to it were cir- 
cumstantially explained to me. The 
Exchange and the numerous fine build- 
ings connected with commerce, the lofty 
ranges of stores, the number of streets 
exclusively devoted to wholesale trade, 
excited my surprise and admiration ; 
giving me the highest possible idea of 
the wealth, enterprize, and importance 
of the great emporium of my country. 
And now, in one single night, all had 
been prostrated. Many who at sunset 
on the 16th of December were ricn and 
prosperous, found themselves on the 
next rising of that sun reduced to indi- 
gence. 

At the time of my visit to the burnt 
district it would have been difficult, I 
thinks for a stranger to have found his 
way through it without a guide. To 
unpractised eyes all traces of the direc- 
tion of the streets were obliterated. 
From Fulton street to the East river 
lay a desart of ruins. There was no 
longer any pavement to be seen ; neith- 
er foot-way nor carriage-way could be 
distinguished. The whole was covered 
with an uneven coating of clay, mortar, 
&c., beneath which were imbedded hil- 
locks of calcined bricks, burnt wood, and 
other relics of devastation. As land- 
marks in this dreary waste, stood the 
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roofless walls of an old church, and a 
lofty store that, having been built effec- 
tually fire-proof, remained uninjured 
amidst the flames that were prostrating 
all around it. Often, affixed to a heap 
of discoloured bricks (all that remained 
of his former place of business) we saw 
a piece of board denoting, for instance, 
that “ John Williams had removed his 
store to No. 28 Beaver street,” or some- 
thing to that purpose. ‘These were mel- 
ancholy memorials. 

We found a lump of nails all fused 
together into a shapeless mass of iron 
veined with the brass that had once 
formed their heads. I had been already 
shown, by my friends, many similar 
relics of this memorable fire ; particular- 
ly some misshapen blocks of beads, the 
glass of which having melted and run 
together, presented a singular assem- 
blage of colours. 

My companion described to me with 
much graphic eloquence the horrors of 
that disastrous night, and showed me 
the place where the fire having extended 
to the stores immediately on the wharf, 
the ships cast loose their moorings to 
take refuge in the middle of the river 
from the flames that had nearly caught 
their rigging. The night was intensely 
cold, the wind high, and the ground 
slippery with frozen snow; but there 
was scarcely a man in New York who 
was not present on this awful occasion ; 
and most of the females were up and 
drest all night, anxiously watching from 
their windows the progress of the de- 
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vouring element, and listening to the 
noises that accompanied it. 

Imagine the loud and incessant ring- 
ing out of the church bells at the com- 
mencement of the fire; the rattling of 
all the engines of the city and suburbs; 
the shouts of the firemen, and the glare 
of their torches; the terrible roaring of 
the volumes of flame that poured from 
the windows of the burning houses, 
while the shivered glass came jingling 
down in showers; the heavy tumbling 
of the rafters as they successively gave 
way ; the blazing roofs sending up their 
sheets of fire, and then sinking in with 
a frightful crash, and replacing the 
flames with thick clouds of black smoke 
mounting far into the glowing crimson 
of the sky. The myriads of sparks from 
the burning shingles that, blown from 
the roofs by the wind, were wafted wild- 
ly through the air; the horror depicted 
in the upturned faces of thousands of 
spectators, looking white in the red glare 
around them, many of whom saw the 
whole of their property consuming be- 
fore their eyes with a rapidity which 
nothing seemed to check, as the flames 
flew from house to house, catching 
another and another, till whole streets 
became a prey to their fury. And it 
was only by blowing up with gunpow- 
der some buildings which stood directly 
in its way that the course of the fire was 
at last arrested, in leaving it nothing to 
feed upon. 

The night was so cold that the water 
froze in the engines. Many persons 
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went about wrapped in blankets picked 
up in the streets, where whole bales of 
them were scattered. The ground was 
strewed also with pieces of rich silks and 
muslins, elegant shawls, and boxes of rib- 
bons, feathers and flowers crushed and 
trampled in the snow ; and in the morn- 
ing, masses of rich lace were cut with 
hatchets out of the frozen gutters. The 
air was scented with the various articles 
that were burning, particularly with large 
quantities of coffee which in many pla- 
ces lay ankle deep next day. All the 
drays and carts and even hackney 
coaches were in requisition for the pur- 
pose of conveying away merchandise 
from stores that were in danger. Clerks 
and their employers were hard at work 
the whole night, and much was saved 
by almost incredible exertions. 

I was told of a merchant that, during 
the fire, gave fifteen hundred dollars to 
acarman for his horse and cart; pre- 
senting him on the spot with a check to 
that amount; but in this cart the gentle- 
man and his assistants saved, in the 
course of the night, goods to the amount 
of ninety thousand dollars. 

Such was the rapidity of the fire that 
many houses caught at a time when 
they were supposed to be in compara- 
tive safety. My informant had gone in, 
with some other gentlemen, all greatly 
fatigued, to Delmonico’s restaurant for 
the purpose of refreshing themselves 
with a cup of chocolate, but, while 
drinking it, they perceived the flames 
bursting through one corner of the room, 
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and were compelled to make a hasty es- 
cape into the street.’ 

A great quantity of valuable goods 
was carried into the old Dutch church 
near the Exchange as to a place of safe- 
ty, and deposited in the aisles and pews. 
But the church itself took fire, and the 
whole interior was consumed. After it 
caught, some person, as I was told, went 
up (strangely enough) into the organ- 
loft and played Mozart’s Requiem, as 
the last notes that were ever to sound 
from that instrument so soon to be re- 
duced to ashes.* 

Shortly before the fire, this church 
had been given up by the congregation 
on account of a large and very visible 
crack which ran from top to bottom of 
one of the walls, and which was justly 
considered to render the building unsafe. 
When I saw it, some months afterwards, 
though the fire had destroyed the roof 
and the whole inside of the church, the 
wall was still standing ‘in spite of the 
crack. 

The news of the conflagration having 
arrived by express from New York while 
the fire was still burning, several com- 
panies of the Philadelpha firemen set 
out immediately with their engines, to 
the assistance of the sister city, and ar- 
rived in time to be of essential service. 
As the flames smouldering among the 
rubbish were continually bursting out 





* The regular and unconscious motion of the clock (af 
ter a church has caught fire) going steadily om and strik- 
ing the hour even while the flames are ascending the 
steeple, is one of the singular features of a conflagration. 








again, it was two or three weeks before 
the engines could safely cease to play on 
the ruins. Indeed even in the spring, 
when they were clearing away the 


ground for the purpose of rebuilding, 
fire was still found in many of the cel- 
lars. 
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The burnt district is rebuilt, and is 
again the mart of business; but a great” 
number of industrious citizens have not 
yet recovered the ruin that was brought 
upon them by the events of that disas- 
trous night. 





THE WINTER: ACONITE; OR, THE NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 





BY AGNES STRIOKLAND. 


Ou, the New-year’s Gift is a welcome flower ! 

For she gladdens the gloom of the wintry hour: 
Amidst the dark tempests and blasts of the north, 
From her mantle of green she looks cheerily forth. 


The Jonquil, the Tulip, the Hyacinth gay, 

Depart with the vanishing glories of May ; 

And the Roses of summer with summer take flight, 
But.a wintry gem is the Aconite. 


When the trees of the forest are leafless and bare, 
And the hedgerows are stripped of their coronals fair, 
And the pride of the garden is faded and gone, 

She springs from the cold earth, all lovely and lone. 


When a brief gleam of sunshine dissolves the first snow, 
It is pleasant to gaze on her beautiful glow ; 

At a time when no object in nature looks bright, 

Save the golden hue of the Aconite. 


Before the pale Snow-drop or Daisy may dare 
To brave the rude hail, or the bleak frosty air, 
Or the Crocus peep forth, or the sweet Celandine, 
Like a beacon of hope does the Aconite shine. 


Then speak not of friends who will shrink from our side 

In moments when friendship by sorrow is tried ; 

Give me those whose true love through each storm sheds a light, 
Like the bloom of the wintry Aconitg. 
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i {We have no doubt most of our readers can translate this curious epitaph into English.] 
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hy Wir monks and with hermits I chiefly re- I once, as the chief of our poets record, 
He side, Was pleas’d with the nightingale’s song ; 
it From camps and from courts at a distance; Yet, such my strange taste, I leave lady and 
ie The ladies, some say, can’t my presence abide, lord, 
He But to banish me join their assistance. And oft wander with thieves all night long. 
| I seldom can flatter, though oft show respect _ By the couch of the sick I am frequently found: 
|) To the patriot, the preacher, the peer, And I always attend on the dead ; 

Wa But sometimes, alas !—a sad mark of neglect— With patient affection I sit on the ground; 

1 I’m a proof of contempt and a sneer. But when talk'd of, ‘tis found I am-fled. 
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THE WONDERFUL ORGAN OF FREYBURG. 


Wuen Mr. Lowell Mason, the dis- 
tinguished Boston teacher of music to 
old and young, on the new plan of Pes- 
talozzi, was travelling lately in Germa- 
ny he saw an organ at Freyburg, which 
surprised him more than almost any 
thing he witnessed in Europe. 

This organ is in the Catholic Cathe- 
dral. It was built by a gentleman 
whose name is Moser, who is now 76 
years of age. It has been built about 
seven or eight years, and its appearance 
is very beautiful. ‘The case is of black 
walnut, tastefully and richly ornament- 
ed with carved and gilt work. It has 
four rows of keys and sixty-four regis- 
ters. The registers do not draw out, as 
is common, but slide to the right and 
left. There are about ninety front pipes, 
all of which retain their natural colour 
like the organ at the Odeon, in this city. 

When Mr. Mason attended public 
worship one day, at the Cathedral, part- 
ly to hear the performances on the or- 
gan, about which he had heard a great 
deal said, Mr. Vogt, the organist, play- 
ed many beautiful tunes, among which 
Was one in military style; “ represent- 
ing a military band, in which clarionets, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets, and trom- 
bones are in the hands of the most per- 
fect masters of those instruments.” 

All this was indeed interesting ; 


but 


not vastly beyond what Mr. Mason had 
witnessed elsewhere ; and he soon be- 
gan to wonder what there was in the fa- 





mous organ of Freyburg which should 
have excited such universal admiration 
in the country around. But he was 
soon let into the secret by the organist, 
who began to play another piece—a 
mostetto, by Haydn, a vocal piece. This 
was grand. But when he came to draw 
towards the close, it was beyond any thing 
which could have been conceived. We 
will let Mr. Mason tell his own story. 

“ When the organist came to the vo- 
cal passage, what was my astonishment 
to hear a choir, as it appeared at the 
time to be, commence and sing. It was 
entirely distinct from the “organ, which 
all the while had the accompaniment. 
The voices were heard—distinctly heard 
—it seemed as if there could be no mis- 
take. No one was in the organ loft but 
the organist and myself. I looked 
around for the choir—removed froin one 
position to another—put my ears close 
to the instrument, and to the key-holes 
of the pannels, and endeavoured to as- 
certain from whence came vocal sounds 
—but in vain. Mr. Vogt saw my sur- 
prise and smiled. 

“] repeatedly moved from side to side, 
and listened in every position, not being 
willing to believe, what at last proved to 
be true, that the sounds [ heard were in- 
strumental only, and not vocal. At the 
conclusion of the vacal passage, the organ 
was heard alone in the symphony, and 
at the close of this the voices were re- 
sumed again—sometimes in solo, or du- 
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et, treble and altos responding to tenors 
and bases, or vice versa—in figurative, 
fugato or plain counterpoint. Sul I 
could be hardly satisfied that there was 
not deception—that there were not voi- 
ces concealed in, or behind the instru- 
ment. 

“ But the organist haying concluded 
the piece, left the organ, and gave op- 
portunity for others to touch the keys. 
When | found that the touch of my own 
fingers produced the same quality of tone, 
all my infidelity ceased, and I believed 
that it is possible for an organ to be 
made so exactly to imitate the human 
voice, that the difference cannot be easi- 
ly distinguished. 

“Finally, Mr. Vogt played a storm 
piece, in which the elements appeared to 
rage, the lightning to flash, the thunder 
to roar, the rain to descend in torrents, 
and the very pillars and high arched 
dome of the minster to shake. It grew 
dark and wet and cold. We hastened 
out of the tempestuous cathedral into the 
open air, and were met by the warm 
sunshine of a midsummer’s day in 
Switzerland. 

“In the afternoon I heard him play 
again with like effect, but now, as my 
ears were not taken by surprise, I could 
listen with cold and critical attention. 
After hearing this performance, I came 
to the conclusion that while the tutored 
ear, accustomed to this organ, may easi- 
ly distinguish between its tones and 
those of the human voice (separate from 


-the consideration of articulation), yet the 





imitation is wonderfully exact. The 
tremulous tones as heard in the catholic 
chant are admirably imitated. 

“On this subject, I shall not think it 
strange if I am not believed; for certain- 
ly, 1 would not have believed any other 
testimony than that of my own senses.” 

When we read this interesting story 
by Mr. Mason and think of the surprise 
he must have felt, we can hardly help 
remembering the statements in history 
about the poor Indians of America,— 
how they stared when they first saw 
ships, men on horseback, cannon, &c. 
They thought the horse and his rider 
formed but one animal; and that the 
moving ship, and the thundering cannon 


were living beings of some new and un- 


known order. Nor can they be much 
less surprised when they first learn the 
power of letters and words, and ascer- 
tain that one person may speak to anoth- 
er by sending him a little piece of paper, 
with a few crooked black marks upon it 
which will tell a friend, at the distance 
of many hundred or thousand miles, 
what the writer, when he wrote it, was 
thinking of. We are all children in 
knowledge till we come to be men. 

Mr. Mason tells us that Mr. Moser, 
the builder of the wonderful organ at 
Freyburg, will neither make another like 
it, nor as long as he lives suffer the one 
he has made to be examined. The king 
of France lately tried to tempt him to 
build one for him, but he declined, say- 
ing that he wished his own native city 
of Freyburg to possess the only instru- 
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ment of the kind in the world. 
gular selfishness; but his death will 
probably reveal the secret, as it will en- 
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A sin- able some ingenious person to examine 
and imitate it. 








I nAvE recently come across an old friend of mine by the name of Carlton Bruce; he is a 
very lively old gentleman, and has seen a great deal of the world, and knows a great many 
pleasant stories and anecdotes, and he has promised to send me something or other every 


morth to amuse the readers of my magazine. 


The first thing he has sent is an account 


of himself, by way of an introduction, by which you will see he has a very good opinion 


of his ability to please and instruct you. 


LETTERS TO PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


FIRST, CONCERNING MYSELF. 


My dear friend Parley, 


Men have different ways of doing 
things. One man on a journey mounts 


his horse, and keeps the turnpike-road ; 
another walks blithely across the fields. 
One man goes round the world, comes 
back again, and says nothing; another 
travels a hundred miles, and has a thous- 
and things to describe on his return. 





Then, again, some men think that they 
cannot talk wisely without first making 
a long face, and appearing disconsolate ; 
others are all alive, and cheerful, and 
smile while they impart their lessons of 
instruction. If, then, other people in- 
dulge their whims, let me indulge mine 
also; and if I like to be awake while 


others sleep, to laugh when othergiGhy » 














and to make myself agreeable when 
they are peevish and ill-tempered, let 
it not be to my reproach. If you are 
reasonable, you will see reason in these 
remarks; and if you are unreasonable, 
the best reasons in the world will not 
Satisfy you. 

It is my desire to give you pleasure 
and profit, and did I happen to know 
what you are most fond of, I would 
commence with that subject; but as I 
do not, suppose, to make a beginning, I 
say something about myself. 

When I- was a child, I cried and 
laughed longer and louder than any 
child within ten miles of the place; ran 
across the room when others of my age 
could not stand upon their feet; and 
talked before my companions could say 
a word. 

When a boy, I outran my schoolfel- 
lows at hare and hounds, and in ‘arith- 
metic: beat them at trap and ball, and 
trigonometry ; and surpassed the whole 
school in trundling a hoop, and in com- 
prehending the terrestrial and celestial 
globes. 

When I became a man, still determin- 
ed to excel, I read more, travelled more, 
saw more, talked more, reflected more, 
and, of course, understood more, than 
other men. No wonder, then, that I am 
so much wiser than my neighbours. 
And now, if I have not convinced you 
of my ability to amuse and instruct you, 
why you must be a very odd sort of a 
person. 

Beery man has some strange humour 


ABOUT MYSELF. 


or other, and my humour is to talk; a 
capital thing it is then, that I am able to 
talk so much to the purpose. If I were 
satisfied that you would remeu:ber half 
of what I say, I might be content to talk 
less, but as 1 know very well that you 
will not do so, I think it right to say the 
more, that there may be the better 
chance of a part of it being remembered. 
If a sportsman were to put but one shot 
into his gun, he would most likely miss 
his mark ; but when he puts in fifty, he 
has a better chance of bringing down 
his game. If it be an error to talk fast, 
let my example warn you from commits 
ting it, and then you will have reason 
to be thankful for my fast talking all the 
days of your life. 

You may fancy, too, that I have but 
little method in what I say ; that I hud- 
dle together at sixes and sevens, things 
which have no natural connection with 
each other, and fly from little to great, 
and from great to little things, without 
order or apparent design ; but if this be 
true, you oughi not to complain. The 
bee does not devote one hour to ‘roses, 
and another to violets, but roams indis- 
criminately from one flower to another, 
gathering honey from them all. Now I 
mean to dg the same thing, and if I 
bring you all the honey, surely you 
ought to be satisfied. What a world 
would this be if the people it contains 
were to be systematically placed, like 
soldiers, in masses and classes !—if all 
the oak-trees of the earth grew by them- 
selves, in one part, and all the elms in 
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another! Jt is the mixture of the whole 
that it contains which constitutes the 
beauty of the earth. When you see one 
thing in nature, you do not know what 
next the eye may gaze upon. 

But I need not weary you with illus- 
trations. You may depend upon it that 
my rapid, irregular, and unconnected 
manner of glancing at things is better 
than tiring you to death with a dull, dry, 
dreary, and uniform arrangement of sub- 
jects, rising, like so many stepping- 
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stones, one above another. Order is an 
excellent thing, and system is, at times, 
indispensable ; but the world was never 
intended to be divided with the regular- 
ity of a chess-board, nor can I weigh 
out wisdom with a pair of scales, nor 
regulate the length and breadth of my 
remarks with a pair of compasses. In 
my next letter I will give you a touch of 
Europe, and show you all parts of it in 
a minute. 








Cold weather. 
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When at play I will be modest, 
Always just and rational, 
Courteous even to the proudest, 
Pleasing in the sight of all. 

I will keep my temper even 
Though another do me wrong, 
These true words forgetting never, 
That “ the gentle are the strong.” 


I will heed the 


to 





RESOLUTIONS. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Childhood—thou, my life’s fresh morning, Shall in  virtue’s way be spent; 
warning, Or too late I 


reason 







| \ 





may repent. 
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And to virtue’s sure behest: 








‘What I learn in youth’s bright season Will in age — become me best. 
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Parent’s love I'll aim to merit, 

Be their comfort in distress, 

And to shine with simple spirit 
Careing not for gaudy dress ; 
Never from my duty shrinking, 
Having nought to hide from view; 
Nobly acting, nobly thinking, 

I will still my end pursue. 
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WOLSEY BRIDGE; OR, THE BOY BACHELOR. 





CONCLUDED. 





Young Wolsey at the ford of Blitheburgh. 


Tue sun rose brightly in a soft April 
sky by the time they reached Wood- 
bridge. Young Wolsey had now be- 
come familiar with the paces of the grey 
mare, and the excitement of the exer- 
cise, the beauty of the morning, the in- 
vigorating freshness of the air, and love- 
ly succession of new and agreeable ob- 
jects, contributing to raise his spirits, he 
soon began to assume a little more of 
the cavalier, and occasionally used the 
whip and the spurs, m defiance of all 


Humphrey’s prudential cautions. Na- 
Vou. VI. C 





ture had well qualified the youthful stu- 
dent, both in form and agility, to play 
the graceful horseman, and before they 
arrived at Wickham Market, the skill 
and boldness with which he managed 
his steed was a matter of surprise to the 
whole party. 

At this little town they stopped, and 
refreshed both men and beasts with a 
substantial breakfast, and then set for- 
ward on their journey with renewed 
spirits. Young Wolsey, who had a 


purpose of his own to answer, put his 
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father’s mare to her speed, and soon left 
the pedestrian Peter, and the hapless 
nag with its double burden, of Hum- 
phrey and Miles, far in the rear, regard- 
less of their shouts of “ Fair play, mas- 
ter Thomas! fair play!” and “ Alack, 
alack, sir, have a care of master’s mare!” 
But the stripling, who liked not the 
repeated hints which Humphrey had 
given him of the propriety and expedi- 
ency, to say nothing of the kindness, of 
giving poor Peter a lift behind him, now 
they were clear of the houses, was de- 
termined to ride forward, not wishing 
the bachelor’s cap and gown to appear 
in such close fellowship with the butch- 
er’s blue and greasy buff of his father’s 
men. Besides, he greatly desired, in- 
stead of keeping the jog-trot pace that 
suited their convenience, to gain an hour 
or two to spend with the monks of the 
Holyrood at Blitheborough, and to exam- 
ine the antiquities, architecture, and lo- 
calities of that ancient and interesting 
- place, through which the route chalked 
out for him by his father lay; but the 
elder Wolsey had strictly charged Hum- 
phrey in his hearing, “ not to permit his 
young master to delay their journey, by 
‘wasting his time and theirs in prating 
Latin gibberish with the black locusts 
of Blitheborough” (as he irreverently 
styled those worthy anchorites), “ espe- 
cially as he did not want to deal with 
them for sheep, the last he had bought 
off their walks having proved a very 
poor bargain.” 
Now young Wolsey, when he heard 





this caution, secretly resolved to arrange 
matters so as to enjoy the conference 
with the monks without either infringing 
his father’s directions, or being pestered 
with the company of his blue-frocked re- 
tainers. So he prest his mare on, and 
though, as well as her, sorely wearied 
with the unwonted number of miles he 
had traversed, his youthful spirits car- 
ried him forward with unabated energy, 


till, on descending the last hill after | 
crossing the extensive track of purple — 


heath, known by the name of Blithebo- 
rough Sheep-walks, that most stately 
structure, the church of the Holy Trini- 
ty, rose before him in all the magnifi- 
cence of the monastic ages of its glory, 
in the elaborate richness of the florid 
gothic architecture, untouched by time 
and unimpaired by accident, with the 
bright sunbeams playing and flashing on 
the many-coloured stains of its wide and 
lofty windows. 

Young Wolsey checked his horse, 
and gazed upon this noble edifice with 
the enthusiasm natural to the future 
founder of colleges and goihic buildings ; 
then slowly, and looking often back- 
wards, he proceeded to the cell and 
chapel of the Holy-rood, which indeed 


was so contiguous to the spot that he 


was able still to enjoy a close view of . 












the new church, as it was then called, . 


while he partook of the good cheer 
which the hospitable fraternity produced 
for his refreshment, and to which the 
hungry stripling did ample justice. 


As the bells were chiming for ves- — 
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pers, monastic etiquette compelled him 
to accompany the monks to their pretty 
chapel; and when the evening service 
was concluded, the friendly monks grat- 
ified their visitor with an interior view 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, and 
pointed out to him its rich carvings, 
screens, trellises, and magnificently sculp- 
tured and emblazoned roof. 

Young Wolsey had been too deeply 
engaged in the contemplation of these 
interesting localities to embrace the op- 
portunity of displaying his own learning 
to the friendly monks, who had treated 
him with the respect which his natural 
talents and early acquirements were 
well calculated to inspire, and pressing- 
ly invited him to sojourn with them dur- 
ing the rest of the evening, and pass the 
night ‘n their dormitory; but the im- 
portunities of Humphrey (who, with Pe- 
ter and Miles, had arrived while he was 
at Vespers, and having refreshed them- 
selves and the black nag, were now 
clamorous to proceed) prevailing over his 
desire of accepting an invitation so 
agreeable to his own inclinations, he 
took a loving farewell of the hospitable 
fraternity, promising to find some way 
of gratifying his wish of passing a few 
hours with them on his return. Then 
mounting the grey mare, he rode for- 


_ward ata gentle pace with his weary 


and somewhat malcontent companions, 
who scrupled not to reproach him for 
the want of good fellowship he had dis- 
played in deserting their company. Nor 
did Humphrey fail to exert the privilege 


of an old and trusted servant, by rating 
his young master soundly for having 
over-heated the grey mare on a long 
journey, besides incurring much peril 
of accidents both to himself and that val- 
uable animal, on account of his being an 
inexperienced rider, and quite unac- 
quainted with the road. 

The young student, who was of 
course rather impatient of these rebukes, 
which he considered very derogatory to 
the dignity of a bachelor of Oxford to 
receive from butchers and cattle drovers, 
endeavoured to escape from them by a 
repetition of his offence, namely, outrid- 
ing the party; but that was no longer 
in his power, for he had fairly knocked 
up the grey mare so that she was una- 
ble to compete with the shabby nag on 
which Humphrey rode, and the only al- 
ternative left him was to listen meekly, 
or to turn a deaf ear, to the reproaches 
that assailed him right and left, and 
amuse himself with his own reflections, 
or in contemplating the charms of the 
varied landscape before him, when, on 
ascending the gentle hill leading from 
Blitheburgh, he found himself among 
the rich woods and cowslipped meads of 
Henham, whose castellated hall, then 
the residence of the Brandons, rose in 
all its gothic grandeur over grove 
and vale, as the crowning object of the 
prospect, but was soon after hidden be- 
hind the intervening screen of deep em- 
bowering shades, which were then al- 
most impervious to the light of day, and 
converted the advancing gloom of evens 
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ing into early night. No sooner was 
the party involved in this obscurity, than 
the offended trio, Humphrey, Miles, and 
Peter, united their voices in a universal 
chorus of grumbling at their detention at 
Blitheburgh, declaring they were be- 
nighted, and should in all probability be 
robbed of the sum entrusted to them for 
the purchase of the cattle. 

The welcome sound of the curfew 
bell of St. Peter’s, Wangford, however, 
soon informed them that their apprehen- 
sions were groundless, and put them in- 
to better humour, by advertising them 
that they were not more than a mile dis- 
tant from the place of their destination, 
and presently, after emerging from be- 
neath the sombre shadows of Henham’s 
oaken glades, they found themselves 
once more in day-light, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the pretty village of 
Wangford, which, with its picturesque 
monastery and chapel of St. Peter’s, 
crowning a gentle eminence, lay full be+ 
fore them. 

The pastoral rivulet of the Wang, 
from which the name of this hamlet is 
derived, was soon forded by the weary 
travellers, who, proceeding to the little 
convent, obtained without difficulty food 
and shelter for the night. The next 


morning, aS soon as matins were over, 
which service they of course considered 
themselves bound to attend, they set for- 
ward on their short journey to the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Reydon. 

Leaving its green bowery labyrinth 
of sylvan lanes, its antique hall and 





park, its aboriginal forest and the gray 
spire of its venerable church, and all 
that was pleasing and attractive in the 
landscape of the Reydun, or the red hill 
(which its Saxon name signifies), to the 
left, Humphrey guided the party through 
a narrow, wet, and incommodious road, 
to a mean conventual building, situated 
at the most desolate extremity of the 
parish, among the salt marshes. 

If Wolsey had expected to find learn- 
ing, piety, or hospitality among this fra- 
ternity, he was certainly much disap- 
pointed ; for a set of more illiterate and 
narrow-minded men than these Reydon 
monks were never congregated together. 
Far from expressing the least interest in 
the acquirements of their accomplished 
young guest, they received the intelli- 
gence of his proficiency in the learned 
languages with dismay, and appeared 
far better pleased with the conversation 
of Humphrey, Peter, and Miles, which 
indeed was more in unison with their 
tastes than that of the scholastic Wol- 
sey, whom they entertained with long 
dissertations, not on the fathers or the 
classics, but on the most profitable breeds 
of cattle, and the most approved modes 
of fatting swine, in all which matters 
they were very fluent, and appeared to 
consider it passing strange that a butch- 
er’s son possessed so little knowledge on 
such interesting topics. They also dis- 
cussed the best methods of curing white 
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the felicity of supping that evening, 
which he afterwards declared was the 
dullest he ever spent in the whole course 
of his life. 

The next morning the fraternity pro- 
ceeded with their guests to the marshes 
where their cattle fed, where a long and 
animated discussion took place between 
Humphrey and the superior of the con- 
vent respecting the price, the merits, and 
defects of the beasts which Humphrey 
deemed most worthy of his attention, in 
which so much time was wasted that the 
dinner bell rang before they had settled 
the price of so much as one bullock. 

At this meal they were again regaled 
with white bacon, which appeared a 
standing dish in this convent, for it was 
produced at supper, breakfast, and din- 
ner; at the latter, indeed, there was the 
addition of a huge dish of hard dump- 
lings, with which they devoured a quan- 
tity of pork-dripping by way of sauce. 

The morning had been fine but show- 
ery, in the afternoon a heavy rain set in, 
which rendered it impossible either to 
visit the cattle-marshes again, or to pro- 
ceed homewards, which young Wolsey 
recommended his father’s men to do, on 
the conviction of the impossibility of ev- 
er concluding a bargain with these frock- 
ed and cowled dealers in cattle and feed- 
ers of swine. 

The rain, however, continued without 
intermissison, and the malcontent stu- 
dent was compelled to remain where he 
was till the “plague of water,” as he 
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called this unwelcome down-pouring, 
should abate. 

The following morning proving fine, 
they again proceeded to the marshes in 
hope of striking a bargain, which was 
at length concluded ; but not till after a 
delay that appeared to the impatient 
Wolsey almost interminable, which time 
he employed, not in listening to the al- 
tercations of the buyer and sellers of the 
builocks ; but in strolling through the 
marshes and making observations, till he 
obtained a view of Blitheburgh on the 
line of country that intervened, across 
which, he persuaded himself a much 
shorter cut to that village might be made 
than by following the usual road through 
Wangford. Just as he had come to the 
resolution of attempting that route, the 
convent bell rang for dinner, and sum- 
moned him to a sixth meal of white ba- 
con, of which the monks ate with as 
keen an appetite as if it had been the 
first time they ever partook of that sa- 
voury fare, of which Wolsey was by this 
time almost as weary as of the company 
of the founders of the entertainment. 

The bullocks, twelve in number, were 
now driven into the convent yard, and 
Humphrey called upon his young mas- 
ter to pay down the price for which he 
and the monks had agreed, at the aver- 
age sum of one pound ten shillings a 
head, which he pronounced an uncon- 
scionable sum with a sly wink of intelli- 
gence at the Oxford student, by which 
he gave the youth, who was about to 
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take his words literally, to understand 
that he was well satisfied with the bar- 
gain. In fact, the Reydon monks, 
shrewd and exacting as they were, had 
met with more than their match in the 
calculating, experienced Humphrey, who, 
without making a boast of his wisdom in 
this way, knew how to judge of the 
weight of a living ox almost to an odd 
pound. Till the business was conclud- 
ed, the money paid, and the receipt giv- 
en, he had forborne to taste of the con- 
vent mead or ale, though both had been 
pressed upon him with an earnestness 
passing the bounds either of politeness 
or hospitality by the cunning monks, 
who hoped to overcome Humphrey’s 
cool clear judgement and caution, by 
means of the merry brown bowl; but 
now all fear of being overreached in his 
bargain in consequence of such an in- 
dulgence was at an end, Humphrey, in 
spite of all his young master’s expostu- 
lations, demanded the lately-rejected 
beverage, of which he, with Miles and 
Peter, drank pretty freely, though not 
perhaps so much as they would have 
done had the cloistered cattle-dealers 
been willing to produce more, which 
they were always sparing in doing after 
a bargain had been definitively struck. 
The draughts which the trio had 
swallowed had had however the effect 
of putting them all into such high good 
humour, that when Wolsey on mounting 
proposed to them his plan of changing 
the roundabout route through Wangford, 
for a straight cut across the marshes to 
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Blitheburgh, they offered no objection, for 
even the prudent Humphrey was desir- 
ous of adopting any expedient by which 
they might make up for the time they 
had lost in drinking the convent ale after 
the business was transacted. 

The monks assured them the project 
was feasible, since the branch of the 
Blithe which separated Henham and 
Reydon was fordable, and they would 
save a considerable distance by crossing 
the river, but their hospitality did not ex- 
tend to the civility of sending one of their 
swine-herds or goose-boys to point out 
the precise spot at which the attempt 
might be made without danger to pas- 
sengers. The stream was much swol- 
len in consequence of the late heavy 
rains ; Humphrey and the drovers paus- 
ed on the rushy bank, each prudently 
declining to be the first to try the ford. 
Wolsey, who was piqued at their doubts 
of his assurance “ that it was safe! per- 
fectly safe!” though he would rather 
have had one of the others show a de- 
monstrable proof that there was no dan- 
ger, urged his reluctant mare forward. 


“Hold, master Thomas, hold! for the ‘ 
love of St. Margaret,” cried Humphrey, © 


who was suddenly sobered by the sight 


of his young master’s peril, and the re- ~ 
collection that the stream was deep and © 


muddy. 


Now this St. Margaret was a saint for © 
whom Wolsey had neither love nor rev- | 
erence; so, without heeding the adjura- © 
tion so pathetically addressed to him in | 


her name, he boldly plunged into the : 
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dark and swollen waters of the danger- 
ous ford. He was, as we have seen, an 
inexperienced rider on dry land, but a 
more skilful horseman than the stripling 
student would have found it a difficult 
matter to retain his seat and guide the 
terrified animal, who presently lost her 
footing, and began to plunge and kick 
in the muddy slippery ooze of which the 
bed of the Blithe and its dependent 
streams are composed, and which having 
recently been violently disturbed by the 
heavy rains, was in a state of complete 
ferment and liquefaction. 

Wolsey, though encumbered with his 
bachelor’s gown, which he had not this 
time taken the precautionary measure of 
tucking up and fastening to his girdle, 
courageously maintained his seat till the 
mare, exhausted with her violent efforts, 
sunk, and left him floating on the stream. 
He was an expert swimmer in the clear 
calm Orwell, or the pastoral Gipping, 
his native streams, but scarcely a fish 
that had been used to the fresh sparkling 
element of such rivers as these, could 
have steered its course in the dank vor- 
tex of brackish mud in which poor Wol- 
sey was immersed. 

Peter and Miles stood aghast at the 
accident, uttering doleful cries for help, 
without venturing to make a single ef- 
fort to save the almost exhausted youth. 
Humphrey, the faithful Humphrey, at 
the first alarm had dismounted from the 
nag, and was preparing to plunge into 
the stream to save his master’s son or 


perish in the attempt, when one of Sir 
Richard Brandon’s wood-rangers, who 
had seen the accident and hastened to 
the spot, reached the end of the long 
pole he had been using in leaping the 
marsh ditches, to the youth, by which 
assistance, the stream being narrow at 
that place, he was enabled, though not 
without some difficulty, to gain the op- 
posite bank, from which, as soon as he 
had cleared his eyes and mouth of the 
salt, bitter, and unsavoury ooze he had 
been compelled to swallow, he called out 
in an accent of distress to Humphrey, 
“Q, Humphrey, Humphrey! what shall 
we say to my father about the grey 
mare ?”’ 

“ St. Margaret take the mare!” sob- 
bed Humphrey, who appeared to consid- 
er this patroness as somehow chargeable 
with the mishap ; “ don’t talk of her, my 
dear boy, when she had nearly been the 
death of you. Howsomdever, master 
Thomas, you must never undertake to 
lead those who are wiser than yourself 
short cuts any more. I hope you have 
had enough of this precious ford, that 
was to take you such a neat way to 
Blitheburgh.” 

“Why so it will, you simple fellow,” 
said Wolsey laughing, and wiping the 
mud from his face; do not you see the 
beautiful church over those marshes, al- 
most at my elbow? [ shall bestir myself 
to get there as fast as 1 can, now I am 
over the water, that I may get dry 
clothes, a good supper, and some pleas- 
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ant chat with the worthy monks of the 
Holy Rood, which will console me for 
the drenching I have got.” 

‘“‘ Alack, alack! master Thomas! what 
is to become of us and the bullocks ?” 
howled Miles and Peter from the oppo- 
site bank. 

“ You may come over the river to me, 
an you like,” responded Wolsey from 
the other side. 

“ We durst not do that for our lives,” 
eried the trembling drovers. 

“ Then turn yourselves and the bul- 
locks about, and find the road to Wang- 
ford as well as ye can: Humphrey 
knows the country, and he will guide ye 
to get to Blitheburgh by that roundabout 
way, ye poltroons, unless ye choose to 
stay where ye are till I ama Cardinal, 
when it is my intention to build a bridge 
over this sweet stream, to prevent other 
travellers from incurring the peril which 
I have done in endeavouring to ford such 
a bottomless abyss of mud.” 

We will not follow the young bache- 
lor to Blitheburgh, where doubtless he 
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met with agreeable entertainment, nor 
will the limits of our tale admit of our 
tracing the progressive steps by which 
he in the sequel attained to the eminence 
to which his ambition, even in childhood, 
prompted him to aspire. By keeping 
his attention constantly fixed on this ob- 
ject, he found it at last within his reach ; 
but was he then contented? Let me 
answer this question with another— 
When was the desire of human great- 
ness ever satisfied? I refer the juvenile 
reader to the history of this extraordina- 
ry man, who, when he had attained the 
coveted rank of Cardinal, though he was 
burdened with the cares of the prime 
minister of England, which office he 
held during twenty years of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, was not forgetful of his 
promise of building a bridge over the 
stream which had so nearly proved fa- 
tal to himself. The name of the bridge, 
and the local tradition thereunto belong- 
ing, will long, I trust, exist to preserve 
the memory of an action of pure benev- 
olence to future ages, 





AN ENIGMA. 


T am a cold, insipid creature, 
And to feeling have no claim ; 

Yet to soft impressions yielding, 
Warm’d by a resistless flame. 


Changing then my shape and features, 
Different faces I display, 

Under various forms appearing, 
Fancy’s dictates I obey. 


Sometimes deck’d with princely honours, 
Crowns and coronets I wear ; 


Sometimes grac’d with holy mitres ; 
Yet full often arms I bear. 


Though my words are few in number, 
They are with sentiments replete ; 
Oft, in philosophic language, 
Moral lessons I repeat. 


I assist in marriage contracts, 
When all parties are agreed, 

Ne’er my friendly aid refusing, 
Useful both in will and deed. 
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[ TueRE is a litthe book, which has gone through a number of editions, called “ Faztes For 
gue Nursery,” which can be recommended to all mothers as one of the very best books that 
ever was printed for attracting the attention of children. One of the fables has been versified, 
and we insert it here as a happy specimen of making poetry conducive to instruction. If any 
of our little readers will versify another of these same fables, we will print itin our Magazine.] 




















THE DISOBEDIENT HEDGEHOG. 


THERE dwelt ’neath the roots 
Of a fine elm tree, 

A peaceful old Hedgehog 
With children three. 

And as long as they all 
Would their mother obey, 

No hedgehogs so happy, 
Or merry as they. 


It chanced late one eve, 

When day-light was flown, 
And night o’er the earth 

Her mantle had thrown ; 
Her family thus 

The hedgehog address’d, 
Before she absented 

Herself from the nest. 


“Tt grieves me, my dears, 
To leave you alone, 

But I hope soon to bring you 

A good supper home : 


Stir not from this place 
While I wander for food, 

There are traps in the field, 
And dogs in the wood.” 


They promis’d their mother, 
Obedience to pay, 

And with one parting look 
She was soon on her way; 

But was scarce out of sight, 
Ere Bustle began 

To propose to his brothers 
The following pian. 


“Come hither, dear Bob, 
And you, my dear Bristle, 
Let us go through the hedge 
That’s close by yon thistle: 
I cannot with patience 
Behold you submit 
To remain in this hole, 
For none of us fit. 


7~ 





THE DISOBEDIENT HEDGEHOG. 


: 
“For my part, I long 
The fair world to see, 
Its parks and its pastures 
Are pleasures to me. 
A nice walk we will have, 
While the air is so calm ; 
Depend upon me, 
There can be no harm.” 


The hedgehogs sat list’ning 
To all Bustle said, 
But promptly refused 
From their home to be led ; 
And advis’d with affection 
Their ill-behav’d brother, 
To remember the promise 
They had given their mother. 


No heed to these words 
Naughty Bustle would pay, 
And lest he should hear 
What they further might say, 
To his ears his front paws 
He stoutly did clap, 
Then rush’d from the hole, 
Spite of dogvor of trap. 


The silvery moon 
Now began to appear, 
High through the sky 
Her mild course to steer, 
The clouds fled away, 
And the stars shone most bright, 
And the wind it was hush’d 
On this sweet summer night. 


Bustle, who a fine taste 
For Nature possess’d, 
Rejoic’d in his firmness, 
In leaving the nest : 
But while he was gazing 
On pleasures so fine, 
It was awkward to fast 
For so long a time. 


A few worms and insects 
Were all he could find, 


But to this vulgar fare 
He no ways inclined ; 
“From whence did my mother , 
Us with pig-nuts supply ? 
’Twas sure by the brook 
That must be close by.” 


With all possible haste 
Through the wood he repair’d, 
And on pig-nuts the finest 
With joy Bustle stared. 
When all on a sudden, 
A noise met his ear, 
And his strong and stout limbs 
Were shaking with fear. 


He tried to run swift, 

But his creeping slow pace 
Was never intended 

To shine in the chase: 
When on in full speed 

Came a white, furious dog, 
With teeth to eat up 

This wilful hedgehog. 


By one chance alone 
His life he might keep, 
’Twas to roll himself up 
As he did in his sleep. 
So, promptly concealing 
Feet, face and all, 
Bustle waited his foe 
In the shape of a ball ! 


The contest began ! 
Growler gave a smart shake, 
Which made master hedgehog 
Tremble and quake. 
The dog worried and scratch’d 
In rear, flank, and front, 
While Bustle did naught 
But prick, nestle, and grunt. 


At last fairly tired 
Of his fruitless attack, 
Growler, wounded and beaten, 
Hurried off back ; 
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The poor little hedgehog 
Was half dead with fright 

‘And lamented most sorely 

His excursion that night. 


The moon was now hid, 
The sky clouded o’er, 
And Bustle could see 
Nature's beauties no more. 
The pig-nuts untasted 
Remain’d near the brook, 
Alas! upon them 
He dared not venture a look. 


’Twere better to live 
On slugs and on snails, 
Than encounter that dog 
And his terrible nails ; 
To put up with food 
Without sauce or relish, 
Than apart from his friends 
With hunger to perish. 


Faint, weak and trembling, 
Bustle sought for a path 

Which should lead to that home 
He had left in such wrath. 

¢ Ah me, if I ever 
Again reach our nest, 


FEBRUARY. 









What joy to repose 
On my dear mother’s breast ! 


“] dare say my brothers 
So happy have been, 
And had such a supper 
As never was seen. 
In the sweet folds of sleep 
No doubt Bristle’s reposing, 
And Bob in snug peace 
Is blissfully dozing. 


“T ne’er will my mother 
Again disobey.” 
This resolve came too late— 
He had quite lost his way, 
And scarce had concluded 
Thus fervently thinking, 
When in a deep pond 
He found himself sinking! 


He struggled again 
And again to get out ; 
’T was useless the waters 
To turn with his snout. 
So the waves clos’d o’er Bustle, 
Who died in his prime, 
While his brothers lived happy 
A very long time. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Tue month of February, the shortest 
month in the year, is come, and the 
winter is wearing away, and in sume 
countries the little birds are said to pair 
on the 14th day, which is called St. Vai- 
entine’s Day. In this month comes 
Shrove Tuesday, when it was the cus- 
tom to fry pancakes, and Ash Wednesday, 
and Candlemas Day, when some church- 
es in England are wholly illuminated. 
In February, too, the Carnival in Rome 





is celebrated in great perfection by the 
whole catholic populace. In old times 
these Holidays or Saint’s days were 
kept with all manner of frolic and fun; 
but the observance is dying away, and 
you must now ask your grandmothers to 
describe the ceremonies. Lent begins 
about this time, and no meat is to be 
eaten by the strict catholics after Pan- 
cake Day. 

Perhaps you can tell me, why it is 
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52 ABOUT THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


that children talk less in this month than 
in any other? and likewise which is the 
greatest Friday in the year? and while 
you are thinking of these questions I 
will teli you of the Popish Carnival. It 
commences from Twelfth Day and holds 
till Lent. At Rome it lasts for nine 
days, and it is no where seen in such 
perfection as at this place. The equi- 
pages on the Corso, the principal street 
in the city, display great magnificence, 
and a fantastic style of ornament never 
indulged but in Carnival time. They 
are preceded by running footmen, and 
attended by numerous servants in splen- 
did liveries. The great variety of droll 
masks on foot is by far the most divert- 
ing part of the scene. Here are num- 
bers of coarse athletic carmen dressed as 
women, fanning themselves with a pre- 
tended delicacy highly comic, and hang- 
ing on the arms of their mistresses,whose 
little slender figures, strutting in breech- 
es, make no less ridiculous an appear- 
ance. This kind of metamorphosis on 
such an occasion, and in such ranks, is 
entertaining enough, though not to be 
tolerated in regular society. 

A very common character in these 
masquerades is a man dressed like a 
quaker, who runs up to every body mak- 
ing a sort of thrilling, buzzing noise with 
his lips, and a very idiotic stare. After 
the promenade has continued about two 
hours, the coaches are all drawn up ina 
row, on each side of the street, and foot 
passengers either station themselves be- 
tween them and the houses or are seated 


on rows of chairs or benches on the side 
walk, which is in some parts raised 
three or four feet above the central pave- 
ment: then a horse race commences. 
Every afternoon this kind of promena- 
ding, riding, dancing, masquerading, &c. 
is carried on. On the last day, all the 
diversions are carried to the highest 
pitch. The crowd is prodigious ; but 
although every body is full of tricks, and 
all distinction of ranks and persons laid 
aside, it is wonderful to see the whole 
show pass off without the least ill beha- 
viour, or any thing like a quarrel. About 
dusk, every one takes a small lighted ta- 
per in his hand, and many people hold 
several, and happy the one who can 
keep the greatest number lighted, for the 
amusement consists in trying to extin- 
guish each other’s candles. Some car- 
ry large flambeaux. All the windows 
and roofs are crowded with spectators, 
and scarcely any body is without lights, 
so that the street looks like a starry f%- 
mament. 

Below are seen carriages parading up 
and down, more whimsical and gaudy 
than ever. Some resemble triumphhl 
cars, decked with wreaths of flowers, 
and particoloured lamps in festoons. 
The company in these carriages also 
carry tapers and a plentiful supply of 
ammunition of sugar plums to pelt their 
acquaintance on each side, insomuch 
that the field of action looks next morn- 
ing as if there had been a shower of 
snow. These carriages contain the first 
company and most elegant women in 
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Rome, fantastically dressed and general- 
ly unmasked. They are open to the 
jokes and compliments of every body 
who chooses to stand on the steps of the 
coach doors, which are very low, and 
the ladies are not backward in repartee. 
When they have no answer ready, a 
volley of sugarplums will generally re- 
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pulse the besiegers. The ranks on the 
sidewalks are in a contimual roar of 
laughter, and the whole crowd are put- 
ting forth all the time real effusions of 
good humour. Before ten o’clock every 
one retires home, and the whole city is 
quiet. Thus ends the Carnival at 
Rome. 




















LETTERS FROM A BOSTON LADY IN ENGLAND. 
LETTER FIRST. 


My dear little Charlie, 

So you wish me to send you a letter 
from far, far over the bright blue sea :— 
And what shall | tell you? Descriptions 
of ruined castles, and noble buildings, 
and of beautiful scenery will not interest 
such a little lad as you; one, too, who 
has such a love of listening to stories, 
“real, true stories ;” so I must try and 





think of something I have seen and 
heard that will suit alike your age and 
taste. Well, I do remember somewhat 
this moment, and the incident eccurred 
but a short time since, in a small and 
very retired village, situated amongst 
high mountains in the Principality of 
Wales. 

It was early one afternoon, last July, 





that, tired of being dragged by weary 
horses, up hill and down, through the 
mining country, where little is to be 
seen for a long distance, beside immense 
heaps of scoria (the dross remaining af- 
ter the ote has been smelted or refined 
in the furnaces) and masses of shingle 
(broken rock) which gives a very deso- 
late aspect to thos@ districts where the 
mines are worked, that we found our- 
selves coming into a pleasanter region. 
We had passed a little beyond these 
parts, and were congratulating ourselves 
on the entering a pleasant agricultural 
country, when to increase our satisfac- 
tion as we drove slowly up a wide val- 
ley, a neat though small village appear- 
ed, the cottages peeping forth from be- 
neath shady trees. The dwellings all 
were small, and constructed of rough 
unhewn stone, the roofs thatched with 
turf and straw, and for the most part 
thickly overgrown with moss. We 
gladly made preparations for arest; and 
on inquiring for accommodations at the 
only public house in the place, found we 
could be made comfortable, if humble 
fare would content us. Neatness was 
the attraction, and we made a hearty 
dinner on milk, boiled eggs, and coarse 
but sweet bread. After this healthful 
repast, and towards evening, we strolled 
abroad to acquaint ourselves with the 
walks, and pretty views which we were 
informed the neighbourhood afforded. 
Our steps were first directed to the 
village church, which was erected in a 
retired spot, and surrounded by the vil- 
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lage grave-yard. While we were lean- 
ing against the moss-grown wall,’ a lit- 
tle boy, meanly clad, barefooted, and ap- 
parently nine or ten years old, entered 
the grave-yard, and deposited upon a re- 
cently covered grave, several pretty bun- 
ches of wild and garden flowers—then 
kneeled and offered his prayers: we 
were near, but unobserved, till when his 
devotions were finished, and he turned 
away, he noticed us, bowed with rustic 
good-breeding, and gaily joined a troop 
of boys and girls which was assembled 
a short distance, engaged in a variety of 
innocent pastimes. The evening which 
succeeded was as lovely as the preced- 
ing, and attracted us again abroad ; spon- 
taneously we again directed our steps to 
the ancient grave-yard. The child was 
there before us, with his offering of fresh 
flowers, and there again were said, with 
a meek and reverend air, his evening 
prayers. Westopt him as he passed out 
upon the open green, and drew him in- 
to conversation. His mother, he said, 
had lived in the small cottage yonder, 
where the ivy grew so fast; his father 
had gone to sea, for he was a sailor, and 
seldom at home: he was all alone now, 
since his little sister had died last year, 
and his mother but a few weeks since: 
she was good and kind, and loved him 
dearly ; she taught him to be honest, and 
tell the truth, and never to lie down 
without saying his prayers, and asking 
the great God to take care of him, and 
give him the will to keep from sin. But 
his mother took sick, and soon died, and 
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the neighbours came and buried her, 
and by turns took care of the little lone 
boy. “I promised mother,” said he, “I 
would not forget what she told me; and 
I come every night to my prayers before 
my evening play, then I feel right, and 
play gladly ; I bring flowers to mother’s 
grave for she liked flowers; and when 
she was alive, and spinning at the cot- 
tage door, I used every evening to bring 
her the best I could find, and she bless- 
ed me and prayed that I might never do 
a wrong thing :” after these words the 
little boy bounded away, and joined the 
group of children who gathered at sun- 
down on the green ; they were innocent 
and therefore happy: and no fear was 
nigh them, for they had done no sin to 
make them afraid. 

We inquired a this family 


when we returned to Our humble lodg- 
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ings, and were told that the father was 
a hard laboring man, but finding too lit- 
tle employment here for the support of 
his family, had taken to the sea; that he 
had not been heard of for a long time, 
and the neighbours feared that he was 
dead; that the mother was beloved by 
all the hamlet, and had died lamented ; 
that every one took interest in the little 
boy left so lonely in the world, and that 
by his obliging ways he recompensed 
every body who did him a good turn. 
And now, Charlie, how like you the 
Welsh lad of my story? I predict that 
if he lives to manhood, he will do good 
in his day, and never forget to pray for 
the blessing of Heaven on his labours. 
I have not time to write more at present, 
but I wish you every happiness, and that 
you may always walk in paths of peace. 
Your affectionate friend. 





THE ACTOR BEAR. 


A FRIGHTFUL scene occurred lately 
at the theatre of Czerny, in Bohemia, 
during the performance of a melo-drama, 
called the “ Bear of the Mountains,” the 
principal performer in which was a bruin 
of such wonderful docility and dramatic 
talent, that for a Jong succession of nights 
he attracted overflowing audiences. On 


this occasion, however, something had 
put this star out of humour, and he was 
observed to be wanting in those brilliant 
displays of the histrionic art which had 
previously overwhelmed him with ap- 





plause. In the third act, instead of com- 
ing down the mountain by a winding 
path, with the slow and solemn step, as 
set down in the prompter’s book, he 
alighted on the stage at one bound, like 
the descent of a moon stone. 

On his return behind the scenes he 
received reproofs, which instead of im- 
proving, made his temper still more sul- 
len ; and it was with difficulty he could 
be prevailed on to go through his part. 
In the last scene he was induced to com- 
mence a waltz with a young and beau- 
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tiful peasant girl, and seemed to take so 
much enjoyment in the dance, that the 
whole audience were raised from their 
seats, and, standing on the benches, 
drowned the sounds of a powerful or- 
chestra with their acclamations of praise 
and delight. 

In a moment, however, the joyous 
spectacle was changed into one of hor- 
ror; a piercing shriek was heard above 
all the combination of noises; the stage 
was one moment in the utmost confu- 
sion, and the next was clear of every 
performer except the bear, who appear- 
ed with his muzzle unfastened, and hang- 
ing round his neck ; ‘and after making 
a wide display of his tremendous gullet, 
leaped into the orchestra, which, as may 


THE BLACK-TAILED DEER. 






be easily imagined, was as vacant as 
the stage. The flight of the audience 
was equally as quick, but. the consequen- 
ces more serious. Numbers were se- 
verely crushed and bruised in the strug- 
gles at the doors, and several were 
dreadfully injured by being thrown 
down and trampled upon. After a 
pause, a platoon of soldiers went into 
the pit with fixed bayonets and loaded 
barrels, and ordered to bring out the 
cause of ail the evil, dead or alive ; but 
they found him, like other great actors 
who have performed their parts and be- 
come exhausted by their exertions, tak- 
ing his repose on one of the benches, 
and incapable or unwilling to make any 
resistance. 





THE BLACK MOUNTAINS AND THE BLACK-TAMBED DEER. 


Wasuineton Irvine, in his beauti- 
ful tale of Astoria, relates with deep in- 
terest the hardships of his travellers over 
the rocky mountains and barren prairies 
of our great Indian wilderness. The 
Black Mountains lie about a hundred 
miles east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
form the high dividing line between the 
waters of the Missouri and those of the 
Arkansas and the Mississippi. The 
wild recesses of these hills, like those of 
the Rocky mountains, are retreats and 
lurking places, for broken and predatory 
tribes of Indians, and being chiefly com- 
posed of sand stone, are in many places 
broken into savage cliffs and precipices, 
and present the most singular and fan- 


tastic forms; sometimes resembling 
towns and castellated fortresses. 

The wandering tribes of the prairies 
who often behold clouds gathering round 
the summits of these hills, and lightning 
flashing, and thunder pealing from them 
when all the neighboring plains are se- 
rene and sunny, consider them the abode 
of the genii or thunder spirits, who fab- 
ricate storms and tempests. On enter- 
ing their defiles, therefore, they often 
hang offerings on the trees, or place 
them on the rocks, to propitiate the in- 
visible “lords of the mountains,” and 
procure good weather and saccessful 
hunting; and they attach unusual sig- 
nificance to the echoes which haunt the 
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precipices. This superstition may also 
have arisen, in part, from a natural phe- 
nomenon of a singular nature. In the 
most calm and serene weather, and at 
all times of ‘the day or night, successive 
reports are now and then heard among 
these mountains, resembling the dis- 
charge of several pieces of artillery. 
Whatever might be the supernatural 
influences among these mountains, the 
travellers found their physical difficul- 
ties hard to cope with. They made re- 
peated attempts to find a passage through, 
or over the chain, but were as often 
turned back by impassable barriers. 
Sometimes a defile seemed to open a 
practicable path, but it would terminate 
in some wild chaos of rocks and cliffs, 
which it was impossible to climb. The 
animals of these solitary regions were 





A FABLE. 


different from those they had been ac- 
customed to. Thesblack-tailed deer 
would bound up the ravines on their ap- 
proach, and the bighorn would gaze 
fearlessly down upon them from some 
impending precipice, or skip playfully 
from rock to rock. These animals are 
only to be met with in mountainous re- 
gions. The former is larger than the 
common deer, but its flesh is not equally 
esteemed by hunters. It has very large 
ears, and the tip of its tail is black, from 
which it derives its name. When rous- 
ed, this deer makes off by a series of 
uninterrupted bounds, raising all his 
feet from the ground at once, and vibra- 
ting its black-tipped tail from side to side. 
The height of the full grown doe, has 
been found to be rather less than two 
feet and a half. 
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THE WAX AND THE MOULD CANDLE. 


A wax and a mould candle had a se- 
vere contest about which gave the best 
light. “Cease your contention,” said 
one of the candlesticks ; “neither of you 
can give any light more than I, till you 
are first lit.” 





MORAL. 

Let us always remember, that if God 
did not give us abilities, we should know 
nothing, and that whatever knowledge 
we possess, we are mostly indebted for 
it to the aid # our teachers and friends. 
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LETTERS TO PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SECOND, ABOUT EUROPE. 


«For peaceful arts renown’d, and war’s alarms ; 
For men, and laws, and power, and matchless arms.” 


Ten thousand times ten thousand 
subjects seem to rise around me, thick 
as atoms in the sunbeam, at the name 
of Europe. I could give you British 
scenes without end, drawn from the 
lordly domains of the peer or the rustic 
cottage of the peasant; I could dwell on 
the glorious institutions of Old England ; 
I could talk of France, of Portugal, and 
of Spain, of Italy, Austria, Prussia, Po- 
land, and Russia by the hour, for these 
countries are familiar to me, with their 
power, their wealth, their resources, 
their laws, their languages, their man- 
ners, their customs, and their religion ; 
but to describe these minutely would oc- 
cupy too much of my time, talker as I 
am: a passing remark then must suf- 
fice. 

Everybody knows, and therefore [ 
need not repeat it, that Europe, though 
the least quarter of the globe in space, is 
the greatest in intelligence and power: 
its influence is universal, and its arts 
and its arms unrivalled. A friend and 
I once took a tour together far and wide, 
and rapidly we travelled. 

London occupied us some time, for 
there is no place like it in the world. If 
it be true that, 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
then London is the place where they 
who study man ought to dwell. Go to 


Edinburgh if you would study books, 





but stay in London if you would study 
mankind. We conversed with peers 
and painters, statesmen and statuaries, 
dukes and dealers in old clothes, with 
men of all grades and trades: we went 
everywhere and saw everything, from 
the ball of St. Paul’s cathedral, to the 
Coal-hole in the Strand. 

The shipping of Liverpool and Bris- 
tol ; the looms of Manchester and Leeds; 
the unrivalled manufactories of Bir- 
mingham engaged our attention, fer we 
let nothing escape us, from the construc- 
tion of a steam engine to the making of 
a mouse-trap. 

We sailed on the Thames, the Med- 
way, the Severn, the Humber, the Mer- 
sey, the Avon, the Trent and the Tweed. 
We ascended the Peak in Derbyshire, 
the Endle, the Wolds ; and breathed the 
fresh air of the Wrekin, Malvern, and 
Mendip; we visited the lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; we went to 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; inspected the arsenals and dock- 
yards ; and our common every-day scrap 
book contained enough of general in- 
formation to fill a folio. 

One day we were at Windsor castle, 
the next at Warwick and Kenilworth. 
One week we descended the coal-mines 
of Stafferdshire, and another the tin and 
copper-mines of Cornwall. 


Wales afforded us much delight; we 
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, 
wandered among its mountains and left 
them with regret; nor was Scotland 
forgotten. | 


“ O Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child 
Land of brown heath, and shaggy wood! 
Land of the mountain and the flood !” 


Many an hour we mused by thy Yar- 
row’s stream, and breathed thy Ettrick 
breeze. We held mental communica- 
tion with the northern wizard at Ab- 
botsford, and we bent over the resting- 
place of Burns. 

“ The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 
And softer flame, 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name.” 
“ Bonnie Edinburgh” gave us pleasure, 
and Old Holyrood awakened many as- 
sociations of by-gone days» Many a 
a warm-hearted friend shook us by the 
hand in Dublin, in Cork, and in Car- 
rickfergus; we sailed on the waters of 
the Shannon, and fished in the lake of 
Killarney. There are delights occasion- 
ally springing up in the bosom of a ro- 
mantic traveller, which no tongue can 
tell, no pen describe ! 

It is but a hop, step, and jump, as it 
were, from Dover to Calais; but in that 
little distance we got sadly beaten about. 
If you have never been in a disabled 
steamer, on a rough sea, in a stiff breeze, 
with three-score sick passengers, and 
half a dozen horses on deck prancing 
and kicking to get loose, you have some- 
thing yet to suffer. 


EUROPE. 


“ Amid the pitiless storm were we 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast.” 


Well! we got safe to land, and there- 
fore, I need not now “sing of the dan- 
gers of the sea.” Paris we saw with 
her palaces and promenades ; her bridg- 
es and her boulevards. The Louvre, 
the Tuilleries, the Champs Elysées, No- 
tre Dame, the Palais Royal, St. Cloud, 
and Versailles, all wonderful! Give 
England the taste and politeness of 
France,.and France one-half of the com- 
forts of England, and you will bestow a 
benefit on them both. The mountains 
of Switzerland were fairy scenes, and 
the lake of Geneva beautiful to behold. 
At this place an adventure befel me 
which I[ cannot stop to relate now, but 
will give it to you inmy next letter. 
Rome, and Naples, and Palermo, had a 
thousand charms ; indeed, all Italy en- 
tranced us; innumerable were her tem- 
ples, her statues, and her paintings, but 
they obliterated not her comparative hu- 
miliation. 

‘Power, beauty, brightness, beam’d upon the 


brow 
Of Italy that was ;—what is she now!” 


Fortified Vienna on the river Danube, 
and Berlin, the Prussian capital, were 
full of interest, but they set me thinking 
of the time when no country could be 
happy without trying to make other 
countries miserable. In the time of the 
Great Frederick, war seemed the pas- 
time of the world. It was more merito- 
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rious to break the head of another, than 
to get knowledge and wisdom into your 
own, and 
“Charles of Sweden, mid his guns and drums, 
Could spread his bread and butter with his 
thumbs,” 
rather than cultivate the arts of peace 
and good neighbourhood. May those 
days never return, and may the future 
statues of marble and brass, set up to ex- 
cite the admiration of mankind, com- 
memorate men as popular for arts of 
peace, as the heroes of those times were 
for war ! 

We fell in with a horde of Don Cos- 
sacks on our way to St. Petersburgh. 
The capital of Russia was built by Peter 
the Great. It stands on an Island in 
the centre of the river Neva, near the 
top of the Gulf of Finland. Moscow 
was once the capital. Who that saw 
the wide-spreading conflagration of this 
place in 1812, can ever forget it? If 
ever you should take up your abode in 
Russia, have an especial care of your 
noses; many hundreds of people have 
lost theirs by the frost, which is incon- 
ceivably severe. The common people 
wear their beards, and pretty icicles 
there are generally at the end of them! 
The Volga is a king of a river, and the 
mountains of ice in the frozen ocean 
make me shiver even in thinking of 
them. 

Spain and Portugal are not without 
their attractions, though I would not re- 
side in either for all the fruit of the one, 
nor all the port-wine of the other. Ev- 
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ery place in Spain brought to my mind 
the scenes described in the history of 


Gil Blas. Madrid, and Salamanca, and 
Toledo, and Valladolid, all were just 
what I had supposed them to be; and 
the Ebro, the Tagus, the Douro, and 
the Guadalquiver, adorned the scenery 
around. When we gazed on Lisbon, 
built like old Rome on seven hills, we 
thought of the terrible earthquake of 
1755, by which the city was destroyed. 
Only think of the earth opening, and 
swallowing up thousands of persons, 
with temples, churches, and habitations 
in one promiscuous ruin ! 


“The yawning gulf one dread convulsion 
gave, 

And fathers, 
grave !” 


mothers, children, found a 


Our tour occupied a_ considerable 
space of time, and gave us inexpressible 
pleasure, and we returned with increas- 
ed affection to the land of our fathers. 
We had travelled such great distances, 
seen so many wonderful things, spoken 
so many odd languages, and met with 
so many strange adventures, that any 
one would have thought we should nev- 
er again wish to stir from our own fire- 
sides. It was doubtless a happy day 
when we left home; but it was a much 
more happy one when we came back. 

Europe is worth the other three quar- 
ters of the world; but give me New 
England, and you may take Europe to 
yourself, with Asia and Africa into the 
bargain. 

Cartton Bruce. 
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THE HEAVY CROSS. 


Though heavy the burden on thy back ; 
Though hilly and rough the road ; 
A cheerful eye, and a hopeful heart 
Will bid a thousand cares depart, 
And lighten every load. 


Rozert Honexiws had lived in the 
village, next door to Samuel Hullins, at 
least a dozen years, and no doubt the 
two neighbours would have been on 
good terms together; but, unluckily for 
the peace of Robert Hodgkins, Samuel 
Hullins had a pension on account of a 
bad wound which he received when 
fighting as a seaman under Commodore 
Hull. Every month when Hodgkins 
went to pay his rent up at the tanhouse, 
he muttered and grumbled all the way 
there and back, because his neighbour 
could afford to pay his rent so much bet- 
ter than himself. An envious, discon- 
tented spirit is one of the worst qualities 
a man can foster in his bosom; it makes 
him miserable at home and abroad ; it 
sours his sweetest enjoyments ; and 
plants stinging nettles in all his paths. 

For a time Hodgkins growled and 
grumbled to himself, but afterwards his 
discontent grew louder, till, at last, it 
became his favourite topic to lament his 
own ill luck, and to rail against those 
whose money came in whether they 
would or not, and who had nothing else 
to do but to sit in aneasy chair from 
morning to night, while he worked his 
heart out to get enough to support his 
family. 

It was on a Monday morning that 


Hodgkins, who was sadly behind in his 
rent, walked up to the tanhouse to Mr. 
Starkey’s to make some excuse for not 
paying up what was due, when he met 
his neighbour Hullins, who was as reg- 
ular as clockwork in his monthly pay- 
ments. The very sight of Hullins was 
as bad as physic to Hodgkins, who, as 
he nodded his head in reply to Hullins’s 
salutation, looked as surly as a bull 
about to run at a pointer dog. 

Hodgkins entered the tanhouse, and 
was soon reproved for not paying his 
rent by his landlord, Mr. Starkey, who 
told him that his next-door neighbour, 
Samuel Hullins, regularly paid up every 
farthing. ‘“ Yes, yes,” replied Hodg- 
kins, “ some folks are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths; Hullins is a 
lucky fellow, no wonder that he can pay 
his rent with such a pension as he has 
got.” 

“Hullins has a pension it is true,” 
said Mr. Starkey, “ but he carries a pret- 
ty heavy cross for it. If you had lost 
your leg, as he has done, perhaps you 
would fret more than you now do, not- 
withstanding you might in that case 
have a pension.” 

“ Not I,” replied Hodgkins ; “ if I had 
been lucky enough to lose a leg twenty 
years ago, it would have been a good 
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day’s work for me, if I could have got 
as much by it as Hullins has contrived 
to get. You call his a heavy cross, but 
I fancy that his pension makes it light 
enough to him; the heaviest cross that 
I know of is being obliged to work like 
a negro to pay my rent.” 

Now Mr. Starkey was a shrewd man, 
antl possessed a great deal of humour, 
and well knowing Hodgkins’s disposi- 
tion to repine, he felt disposed to con- 
vince him, if possible, that the lightest 
cross soon becomes heavy to a discon- 
tented spirit. 

“T tell you what, Hodgkins,” said he, 
“T am afraid that you are hardly dispos- 
ed to make the best of things ; however, 
as you think that your neighbour Hul- 
lins’s cross is so very light, if you will 
undertake to carry one much lighter, 
you shall live rent free as long as you 
abide by the bargain.” 

“ But what sort of a cross is it that 
you mean to put upon my shoulders ?” 
inquired Hodgkins, fearing that it might 
be something to which he could not 
agree. “ Why,” replied Mr. Starkey, 
fetching a large lump of chalk and mak- 
ing a broad cross on Hodgkins’s back, 
“that is the cross, and so long as you 
like to wear it, I will not ask you fora 
farthing of your rent.” 

Hodgkins at first thought that his 
landlord was only joking, but being as- 
sured that he was quite serious, he told 
Mr. Starkey that he must look for no 
more rent from him, for that he was 
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willing to wear such a cross as that all 
the days of his life. 

Away went Hodgkins chuckling with- 
in himself at his good luck, and think- 
ing what a fool of a landlord he had got 
to let him off so easily from paying his 
rent. Never was he in better humour 
than when he entered his cottage. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to go on right, he 
laughed, and joked, and seemed in such 
high spirits, that his wife, who well 
knew that he had been up to the tan- 
house on a gloomy errand, could not at 
all account for it. 

Hodgkins having seated himself with 
his back to the cupboard, his wife had 
not seen the cross on his coat, but no 
sooner did he turn round to pull up the 
weights of the cuckoo clock, than she 
cried out, with a shrill voice: “ Why, 
Hodgkins, where have you been? There 
is a cross on your back a foot long; you 
have been to the tavern, and somé of 
your drunken companions have played 
you this trick to make you look like a 
simpleton, as you are; come, stand still, 
and let me rub it off, or every fool in the 
village will be laughing at you.” “Let 
it alone,” said Hodgkins, turning quick- 
ly round, “I won’t have it rubbed off. 
Go on mending your stockings, and let 
my coat alone.” “ But I won’t let it 
alone,” replied his wife; “do you think 
my husband shall play the fool in that 
manner? No, that he shan’t; I'll have 
every bit of it off before you stir out of 
the house.” 





Hodgkins knew very well that his 
wife was not easily turned when she 
had once set her mind upon a thing, so 
striding across the cottage he hastily 
made his escape, banging the door after 
him with all his might. “ An ill-tem- 
pered vixen!” muttered he to himself, 
“T would have told her of my good luck 
had she been quiet, but now she shall 
know nothing about it.” ‘ 

“ Halloo, Robert,” cried Fallows the 
bricklayer, as Hodgkins turned round 
the corner, “ who has been playing you 
that trick? why your back is scored all 
across. Come here, and I will give you 
a dusting.” “Mind your own back, 
and let mine alone,” said Hodgkins sur- 
. lily, making the best of his way for- 
wards. 

“Mr. Hodgkins,” cried little Patty 
Stevens, running after him, “if you 
please, there has somebody been mak- 
ing a long score. all down your coat ; 
mother will rub it off for you if you will 
come back. ‘ You and your mother 
had better mind your red herrings and 
molasses,” replied Hodgkins, sharply, 
leaving the little girl wondering why he 
did not stop to have his coat brushed. 
No one else noticed the cross on Hodg- 
kins’s back till he got near the black- 
smith’s shop, where the butcher and the 
blacksmith were talking, the butcher 
cutting a piece of elder, to make skew- 
ers; and the blacksmith, with his arms 
across, leaning on the half door of his 
shop. “ You are just the very man I 
wanted to see,” said the butcher, stop- 
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ping Hodgkins; but before he had spoken 
a dozen words to him, old Peggy Turton 
came up in her red cloak and check 
apron. ‘“ My stars!” cried Peggy gath- 
ering up her apron in her hand, “ why, 
Mr. Hodgkins, your back is quite a 
fright ; but stand still a moment, and [’ll 
soon have it off.’ When Hodgkins 
turned round to tell old Peggy to be qui- 
et, the blacksmith roared out to the 
butcher to “twig Hodgkins’s back.” 
“ He looks like a walking finger-post,” 
cried the butcher. ‘Ay, ay,” said the 
blacksmith, “I warrant ye his wife has 
done that for him, for spending his wa- 
ges at the tavern.” There was no oth- 
er method of escaping the check apron 
of Peggy Turton, and the laughing and 
jeering of the butcher and blacksmith, 
than that of getting off the ground as 
soon as he could ; so calling poor Peggy 
a meddling old hussy, and the other two 
a brace of grinning fools, he turned the 
first corner he came to, feeling the cross 
on his back a great deal heavier than he 
had expected to find it. 

Poor Hodgkins seemed to meet with 
nothing but ill luck, for just before he 
got to the school all the scholars ran 
boisterously into the road, ripe and ready 
for any kind of fun that could be found. 
Hodgkins was ill tempered enough be- 
fore, but when he saw all the boys hal- 
looing and spreading themselves along 
the road, he was in a terrible taking, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear a shout 
from them on account of the cross on his 


back. This took place directly after, 
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and fifty young rogues, full of frolic and 
fun, waving their caps, and following 
) Hodgkins, shouted out as loudly as they 
* could bawi, “ Look at his back! look at 
his back!” Hodgkins was in a fury, 
and would perhaps have done some mis- 
chief to his young tormentors had it not 
been for the sudden appearance of Mr. 
‘Johnson, the schoolmaster, who at that 
‘moment came out of the school-room. 
| The boys gave over their hallooing, for 
» Hodgkins directly told Mr. Johnson that 
) they were “an impudent set of young 
) jackanapes, and everlastingly in mis- 
chief.” Mr. Johnson, who had heard 
_ the uproar among the boys, and caught 
/a glimpse of Hodgkins’s back, replied 
» mildly, that he would never encourage 
~ any thing like impudence in his scholars, 
> but that perhaps Hodgkins was not 
| aware of the cause of their mirth; he 
" assured him that he had so large a chalk 
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THE HEAVY 





CROSS. 


Hodgkins retreating from the public house. 


mark on his back, that it was enough to 
provoke the merriment of older people 
than his boys, and advised him if he 
wished to avoid being laughed at, to get 
rid of it as soon as possible. Hodgkins 
said peevishly that his back was “ noth- 
ing to nobody,” and muttering to him- 
self, walked on, feeling his cross heavier 
than ever. 

The reflections which passed throngh 
Hodgkins’s mind were not of the most 
agreeable description. It was, to be sure, 
a rare thing to live rent free; but if ev- 
ery man, woman, and child in the vil- 
lage were to be everlastingly tormenting 
him, there would be no peace from mor- 
ning to night. Then again, even if his 
neighbours got used to the cross on his 
back, and said nothing about it, he knew 
that his wife would never let him rest. 
On the whole, the more he considered 
about it, the more was he disposed to think 











that the bargain was*not quite so good 
a one, as he, at first, had taken it to be. 

As Hodgkins went on towards the 
public house, he saw, at a distance, his 
landlord, Mr. Starkey, and directly after, 
to his great consternation, his neighbour, 
Samuel Hullins, come stumping along, 
_with his wooden leg, in company with 
Harry Stokes the carpenter. Now Har- 
ry Stokes was quite the village wit; and 
Hodgkins dreaded nothing more than to 
be laughed at by him, in the presence 
of Samuel Hullins. His first thought 
was to pull off his coat, but then, what 
would Mr. Starkey say to that? Not 
knowing what else to do, he took refuge 
in the tavern, but soon found the house 
too hot to hold him; for when those 
who were drinking there began to laugh 
at the cross on his back, both the land- 
lord and landlady declared, that no cus- 
tomer of theirs should be made a laugh- 
ing-stock in their house, while they had 
the power to hinder it. The landlord 
got the clothes-brush, and the landlady 
a wet sponge, and Hodgkins was oblig- 
ed to make a hasty retreat, to secure his 
coat from the sponge and the clothes- 
brush of his persevering friends. 

When Hodgkins left home he intend- 
ed to go to a neighbouring village, about 
some work which he had to do, but his 
temper had been so ruffled by old Fal- 
lows, Patty Stevens, the blacksmith, the 
butcher, and Peggy Turton, as well as 
by Mr. Johnson, and his scholars, the 
company at the inn, and the landlord 
and landlady, that he determined to get 
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home as soon as he could, thinking it 
better to be railed at by his wife, than to 
be laughed at by the whole village. 

If you have ever seen, on the first of 
September, a poor wounded partridge, 
the last of the covey, flying about from 


place to place, while every sportsman he 


came near had a shot at him, you may 


form some notion of the situation of poor 7 


Hodgkins as he went back to his cottage; 


sometimes walking fast that he might 7 


not be overtaken, sometimes moving 


slowly that he might not overtake others, | 


Now in the lane, then in the field; 


skulking along as though he had been | 
robbing a henroost, and was afraid to 7 
The cross by this time | 


show his face. 
had become almost intolerable. 

No sooner did he enter his cottage 
door, than his wife began: “And so 


you are come back again, are you, to § 


play the tomfool! Here have been half- 


a-dozen of your neighbours calling to | 
know if you are not gone out of your | 
If ever there was a madman, you | 
are one; but I’ll put that coat in a pail 7 
of water, or behind the fire, before I will © 


have such antics played by a husband 


of mine; come, pull off your coat, I say, 7 


pull off your coat !” 


Had Hodgkins’s wife soothed him, he 


might have been more reasonable, but as | 


it was, her words were like gunpowder 
thrown into the fire. A violent quarrel 
took place, words were followed by 


blows, and dashing, crashing, and smash- © 


ing resounded in the dwelling of Robert 


Hodgkins. 
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The fiercer a fire burns, the sooner 
will it consume the fuel which supports 
it; and passionate people, in like man- 
ner, exhaust their strength by the vio- 
lence of their anger. When Hodgkins 
found that there was no prospect of peace 
night nor day, at home nor abroad, solong 
as he continued to wear his cross, he of 
his own accord rubbed it from his back. 

The next Monday, Hodgkins went up 
to the tanhouse betimes, with a month’s 


“ Ah, Robert,” said 


rent in his hand. 


MORNING HYMN. 
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Mr. Starkey, shaking his head, “I 
thought you would soon repent of your 


bargain. It is a good thing to encour- 
age a contented disposition, and not to 
envy others, nor unnecessarily to repine 
at the troubles which God has been 
pleased to lay upon us. Let this little 
affair be a lesson to us both, for depend 
upon it, we never commit a greater mis- 
take than when we imagine the trials of 
others to be light, and our own crosses to 
be heavier than those of our neighbours.” 





MORNING HYMN. 


*¢ In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee,”’—Psalms. 


Once more the dawning light of day melts in the lonely sea— 
Father in Heaven! all gratefully my heart looks up to thee, 

To bless thee for thy watchful care throughout the long nightt-hours, 
For all the mercies o’er my lot thy daily goodness showers. 


For thou hast glorified my path with looks and words of love, 

And all that fills my heart with joy is granted from above ; 

O, countless are the blessings which thy bounteous hand hath given, 
And therefore do I bless thy name, God of the earth and heaven! 


How beautiful around my steps this flowery world doth lie! 
How gloriously thy hand hath placed the lights along the sky! 
The very birds that throng the woods look up adoringly, 

And breathe from out their little breasts a song of praise to thee. 


I too would lift my voice on high and bless thy gracious care, 
O, look in mercy down, and send an answer to my prayer ; 
And let the names that I would waft above the solemn skies, 
The dearest to my soul on earth, be precious in thine eyes. 


O, keep thine arm around them still in love where’er they go, 
And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering here below ; 
And when at last they reach the shores of Time’s uneven sea, 
Be thou their father, guide, and friend, throughout Eternity ! 





. 


The 22d of this month is the amniversary of the birth-day of that great and good man, 


General George Washington. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Tuis consists of six slips of paper or 
card, on which are written numbers as 
expressed in the following columns :— 


A!|B C D E F 


1 2 4 8 16 32 
3 3 5 9 17 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 
7 7 7 11 19 35 

9 10 12 12 20 36 
11 li 13 13 21 37 











13 14 14; | 14] | 22 38 
15 15 15 15 | | 23 39 
17 1S} | 20] | 241 | 24 40 
19 19} | 21 25 | | 25 41 


21 22 | | 22] | 26) | 26 42 


23) | 23) | 23] | 27] | 27 43 
25 | | 26] | 28] | 28] | 28 44 
27 | | 27) | 29} -29) | 29 45 
29; | 30/ | 30] | 30] | 30 46 


31} | 31 31) | 31 31 AT 


33} | 34| | 36] | 40) | 48 48 
35 | | 35! | 37) | 41] | 49 49 
37 | | 38] | 38) | 42] | 50 50 
39} | 39] | 39] | 43] | 51 51 
4] 42} | 44] | 44) | 62 52 
43} | 43) | 45] ; 45} | 63 53 
45; |46| | 46) | 46) | 54 54 


A7| | 47) | 47] | 47) | 56 58 
49} | 50! | 52| | 56| | 56 56 
| 61 51 53 | | 57] | 57 57 
53 | | 64} | 54] | 58] | 58 58 
55] | 50} | 55} | 59} | 59 59 
57 | | 58} | 60} | 60; | 60 60 
59| | 61) | 61 61 61 
61 62; | 62) | 62) | 62 62 
63} | 63] | 63] | 63] | 63 63 


The six slips being thus prepared, a 
person is to think of any one of the num- 
bers which they contain, and to give to 






































the expounder of the question those slips 7) 


in which the number thought of occurs, 


To discover this number, the expounder | 
has nothing to do but to add together the | 
numbers at the top of the columns put | 


into his hand. Their sum will express 
the number thought of. 


Example.—Thus, suppose we think | 


of the number 14. We find that this 


number is in three of the slips, viz. those 7 
marked B,C,and D, which are therefore | 
given to the expounder, who, on adding ~ 
together 2, 4, and 8, obtains 14, the kt 


number thought of. 


The trick may be varied in the follow- ‘ 


ing manner; instead of giving to the 
expounder the slips containing the num- 
ber thought of, these may be kept back, 
and those in which the number does not 
occur be given. In this case, the ex- 
pounder must add together, as_ before, 


the numbers at the top of the columns, | 


and subtract their sum from 63. The 
remainder will be the number thought of. 

The slips containing the columns of 
numbers are usually marked with letters 
on the back, and not above the columns, 
as we have expressed them. ‘This ren- 
ders the deception more complete, as the 
expounder, knowing before-hand the 
number at the top of each column, has 
only to examine the letters at the back 
of the slips given him, when he performs 
the problem without looking at the num- 
bers, and thus renders the trick more 
extraordinary. 
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CLOCKS. 


“ That clock as it ticks, mbbles minutes away, 
The stuff life is made of, as I have heard say.” 





GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


CLOCKS. 


Ar St. Mary’s church, in Dantzic, 


| West Prussia, is a large astronomical 
) clock, made in the year 1470 by Hans 


Duringer, a native of that city. It has 
been stopped for more than three hun- 
dred years. When going, it showed not 
only the hours and days of the month, 
but also the nightly position of the plan- 
ets, and was besides furnished with a 
variety of figures set in motion by the 
works within. The story goes that Du- 


ringer (who had obtained great celebrity 
by this master-piece of ingenuity) was 
invited by the citizens of Hamburgh to 
make one of the same kind for them. 


But the people of Dantzic, jealous that 
any other town should possess a clock 
equal to theirs, insisted on Duringer’s 
refusing the invitation, and finding that 
he could not be prevailed on to decline 
an honourable and lucrative proposal, 
they put it out of his power to accept it, 
by barbarously depriving him of his 
eyes. He did not long survive the mel- 
ancholy condition to which he had been 
reduced by his wicked townsmen ; and 
shortly before his death the blind artist 
caused himself to be led to the clock 
which had proved so unfortunate to him, 
and which was then in regular motion 








as usual. Feeling among the wheels 
and springs which he so well understood, 
and whose arrangement he perfectly re- 
collected, Duringer, with a pair of scis- 
sors, cut in two a single wire, of such 
importance ghat by dividing it the whole 
mechanism was deranged, and the works 
could never again be made tomove. All 
attempts to repair it have failed, and the 
clock is still silent and motionless though 
shown to strangers as one of the curios- 
ities of Dantzic. 

Clocks have .been in use at least a 
thousand years. It is related in an old 
chronicle that in 809 the Caliph Haroun 
Al Raschid (so well known to the read- 
ers of the Arabian Tales) presented to 
the emperor Charlemagne of France a 
clock to which small bells were attached, 
and in which, precisely at the hour of 
twelve, figures came out from twelve lit- 
tle doors, and then retired again. 

In the city of Basil or Basle in Swit- 
zerland, the clocks go an hour faster 
than elsewhere ; for instance, when it is 
but one o’clock in all the villages around, 
it is exactly two at Basle. This singu- 
lar custom is dated, according to tradi- 
tion, about four hundred years ago, dur- 
ing a period of hostilities between the 
Swiss and their German neighbours on 
the other side of the Rhine, which is 
here crossed by a bridge. The Ger- 
mans had concerted a secret attack upon 
Basle, thinking to take the town by sur- 
prize in the middle of the night, and the 
signal for assault was to be when the 
great clock in a tower at the Swiss end 
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of the bridge should strike one. The 
artist who had the care of the clock, be 
ing privately apprised of this design, 


caused the clock to be set forward; so 7 
that at the hour appointed by the assail- 7 


lants it struck two instead of one. In 
consequence of this the enemy, on hear: 
ing it, gave up the attempt; thinking 
that they were an hour too late, and that 
consequently their enterprize would not 
succeed. 
liverance, the clocks of Basle have ever 


since struck two instead of one, being | 


always kept an hour in advance. 
The patriotic clock-maker, whose de 
vice had saved the city, afterwards con- 


structed a wooden head representing 7 


that of a Swiss warrior, and placed it 
near this memorable clock, by the ma- 
chinery of which it is made to loll out 
its tongue every minute in derision of 
its ancieut enemy whose territory be 
gins at the other end of the bridge. This 


head has been repaired, renewed, and | 


kept contemptuously thrusting out its 
tongue at the Germans for more than 


four centuries: the people of Basle} 
seeming to think that so excellent a joke 7 


cannot be too often repeated. 

In the court-yard of the palace of Ver: 
sailles is a large clock with only one 
hand. 
clock,” and contains no works inside, 
but consists of a face or dial in the form 
of a sun, surrounded by rays extending 
to the hour and minute figures. On the 


death of a king of France the hand is 


set to the moment when he breathed his 





In commemoration of this dee 7 


It is called “the king’s death} 
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® can, in order to oblige and please them. 
J. P. jr. shall have his solution inserted ; so shall T. H. H. his Puzzle. 


last, and it remains unaltered during the 
whole of the next reign, and till his suc- 
cessor has also ceased to live. The 
custom originated with Louis the Thir- 
teenth, and continued till the Revolu- 
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tion. It was revived on the death of the 
Eighteenth Louis, and the hand still 
continues fixed on the precise moment 
of that monarch’s death. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wz (editors, like kings and queens, always say we and not J) have received a number of 


last Number. 
na Maria must not be overlooked neither. 


| Puzzles and Solutions from our young subscribers, and shall insert as many of them as. we 
G. C. W. will find his request complied with in the 


An- 


The solution of the poetical puzzle on page 372, 


last volume, is very easy, and we dare say is already known to every little reader. 


A PUZZLE FROM T.H.H. OF 
GARDINER. 

I am a word ef six letters, my 2d, 3d, 
and 4th is the name of a science; my 
4th, 2d, 3d, and 4th is the name of a 
small pie; my 6th, 2d, and 4th is the 
name of a small animal; my 4th, 5th, 
and 2d is the name of a drink; my 4th, 
2d, 3d, and Sth, is the name of a weed 
mentioned in the Bible; my 4th, 5th, 
2d,and 3d is the name of something 
that sometimes falls from our eyes ; my 


4th, 6th, 5th, 2d, and 4th is the name 


| sometimes given to a feast; my whole 


is the name of a bookseller in Boston. 





New Bedford, Jan. 10th, 1838, 
Resrecrep Sir, 


Enclosed I send you a puzzle which 
consists of eleven letters. My 9th, 7th, 
and Ist is where infants often repose ; 
my 3d, 10th, and 7th is a foreign plant 
much used by us; my Ist, 7th, 5th, 9th, 
4th, and 11th is to treat by word of 





mouth; my 6th, 4th, 7th, and Sth is a 
delicious fruit ; my 2d, 7th and 3d to do 
which affords great satisfaction ; my 4th, 
7th, and Sth is an essential part of the 
head ; my 3d, 10th, 7th, and Sth is often 
used for joy or sorrow; my whole is the 
name of a distinguished writer. 

[I also send you the answer to the puz- 
zle on page 372 of the last volume of 
this magazine ; the word referred to is 
chart. Yours truly, 

Anna Mart. 





ANSWER TO ENIGMA AND CONUN- 
DRUMS IN LAST NUMBER. 


The answer to the enigma on page 
34, is “ Silence.” The answers to the 
conundrums on page 23, are, lst—Be- 
cause the best thing belonging to him 
is underground. 2d—Because he stops 
at the sound of wo! 





A little pot is soon hot. 











Nancy Ray. 


WORDS FROM PETER PARLEY’S BOOK OF POETRY. 














Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Buston Academy of Music. 


Solo. 


| , 
1. “My bird is dead, “Said Nancy Ray,“My bird is dead,“I cannot 
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sweetly every day; ‘He sings no 







sang so 








Cuorus. “I cannot play.”’ 
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cannot play. - 
— 
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“ Go put his cage 

“Far, far away, 

“T do not love 

“ His cage to-day.” 
She wiped her eyes 
Poor Nancy Ray, 
And sat and sighed, 
But could not play. 

Cuorvs.—But could not play. 


Jeet ye 6. 


Dn 











LADY LUCY’S PETITION. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
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“ AND is my dear papa shut up in this 
dismal place to which you are taking 
me, nurse ?” asked the little lady Lucy 
Preston, raising her eyes fearfully to the 
Tower of London, as the coach in which 
she was seated with Amy Gradwell, her 
nurse, drove under the gateway. 


She trembled and hid her face in 
Vou. VI. E 


Amy’s cloak, when they alighted and 
she saw the soldiers on guard, with their 
crossed partizans, before the portals of 
that part of the fortress where the pris- 
oners of state were confined, and where 
her own father, Lord Preston, of whom 
she was come to take a last farewell, 
then lay, under sentence of death. 


“Yes, my dear child,” returned Amy 
mournfully, “my lord, your father, is 
indeed within these sad walls. You 
are now going to visit him. Shall you 
be afraid of entering the place, my dear?” 

“No,” replied lady Lucy, resolutely, 
“T am not afraid of going to any place 
where my dear papais.” Yet she clung 
closer to the arm of her attendant, as 
they were admitted within the gloomy 
precincts of the building, her little heart 
fluttered fearfully as she glanced round 
her, and she whispered to her nurse, 
“Was it not here that the two young 
princes, Edward the Fifth and his broth- 
er Richard Duke of York, were murder- 
ed by their €ruel uncle Richard Duke 
of Gloster.” 

“ Yes, my love, it was; but do not be 
alarmed on that account, for no one will 
harm you,” said old Amy, in an encour- 
aging tone. 

“ And was not good King Henry the 
Sixth murdered here also, by that same 
wicked Richard?” continued the little 
girl, whose imagination was full of the 
records of the deeds of blood that had 
been perpetrated in this fatally celebra- 
ted place, many of which had been rela- 
ted to her by Bridget Oldworth, the 
housekeeper, since her father had been 
imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of 
high treason. 

“ But do you think they will murder 
papa, nurse ?” pursued the child, as they 
began to ascend the stairs leading to the 
apartment in which the unfortunate no- 
bleman was confined. 
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“Hush! hush! dear child; you must 
not talk of these things here,” said 
Amy, “or they will shut us both up ina 
room with bars and bolts, instead of ad- 
mitting us to see my lord your father.” 

Lady Lucy pressed closer to her 
nurse’s side, and was silent till they 
were ushered into the room where her 
father was confined, when, forgetting 
every thing else in her joy at seeing him 
again, she sprang into his arms, and al- 
most stifled him with her kisses. 


Lord Preston was greatly affected at | 


the sight of his little daughter, and over- 
come by her passionate demonstrations 
of fondness and his own anguish at the 
thought of his approaching separation 


from her, and the idea of leaving her an | 
orphan at her tender age (for she had | 


only just completed her ninth year and 
had lost her mother), he clasped her to 


his bosom, and bedewed her innocent | 


face with his tears. 

“Why do you cry, dear papa?” ask- 
ed the little girl, who was herself weep- 
ing at the sight of his distress. “ And 
why will you not leave this gloomy 


place, and come home to your own hall | 


again ?” 

“ Attend to me, Lucy, and [ will tell 
you the cause of my grief,” said her 
father, seating the little girl on his knee. 


“T shall never come home again, for! 


have been condemned to die for high 
treason (which means, an offence against 


the king), and I shall not leave this place § 


till they bring me forth on Tower Hill, 
where they will cut off my head with 4 



















sharp axe, and set it up afterwards over 
Temple Bar or London Bridge.” 

At this terrible intelligence, lady Lu- 
cy screamed aloud, and hid her face in 
her father’s bosom, which she wetted 
with her tears. 

“ Be composed, my dear child,” said 
lord Preston, “for I have much to say 
to you, and we may never meet again 
on this side the grave, since I am so 
soon to die.” 

“No, no, dear papa,” cried lady Lu- 
cy, “they shall not kill you, for I will 
cling so fast about your neck, that they 
shall not be able to cut your head off ; 
and I will tell them all how good and 
kind you are, and then they will not 
want to kill you.” 

“ My dearest love, this is all simple 
talking,” said lord Preston; “I have 


. Offended against the law as it is at pres- 


ent established, by trying to have King 
James, my old master, restored to the 
throne, and therefore I must die. Do 
you not remember, Lucy, I took you 
once to Whitehall, to see king James, 
and how kindly he spoke to you ?” 

“OQ yes, papa! and I recollect he 
laid his hand upon my head, and said, I 
was like what his daughter, the Princess 
of Orange, was at my age,” replied la- 
dy Lucy with great animation. 

“Well, my child, very shortly after 
you saw king James at Whitehall, the 
Prince of Orange came over to England, 
and drove king James out of his palace 
and kingdom, and the people, who were 
displeased with king James on account 
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of his professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, which they suspected he de- 
signed to re-establish in this country, de- 
posed him, and made the Prince and 
Princess of Orange king and queen in 
his stead.” 

“ But was it not very wicked of the 
Princess of Orange to join with her hus- 
band to take her father’s kingdom away 
from him? I am very sorry king 
James thought me like her,” said lady 
Lucy earnestly. 

“ Hush, hush, my love; you must not 
talk so of the Princess of Orange; for, 
perhaps, she considered she was doing 
right in depriving her father of his do- 
minions, because it is against the law for 
a king of England to be a Catholic. Yet, 
I confess, I did not believe she would 
have consented to sign the death-war- 
rants of so many of her father’s old ser- 
vants, on account of their faithful at- 
tachment to him,” said lord Preston 
with a sigh. 

“T have heard that the Princess of 
Orange is of a merciful disposition,” said 
old Amy Gradwell, who had been a 
weeping spectator of the scene between 
the father and child; “and perhaps she 
might be induced to spare your life, my 
lord, if your pardon were very earnestly 
entreated of her by some of your friends.” 

“ Alas! my good Amy, I have no one 
who will undertake the perilous office 
of soliciting the royal grace for an at- 
tainted traitor, lest they should be sus- 
pected of forwarding the cause of king 
James,” said lord Preston mournfully. 






“ Dear papa! let me go to the queen, 
and entreat for your pardon,” cried la- 
dy Lucy, with a crimsoned cheek and 
sparkling eye. “Iwill so beg and pray 
her to spare your life that she will not 
have the heart to deny me.” 

“ Simple child !” exclaimed her fath- 
er; “what would you be able to say to 
the queen that would be of any avail ?” 

“ God would teach me what to say,” 
returned lady Lucy piously; “and he 
has also power to touch her heart with 
pity for a child’s distress, and to open 
her ear to my earnest petition.” 

Her father clasped her to his bosom, 
but said, “Thou wouldst be afraid of 
speaking to the queen, even if thou 
shouldst be admitted to her presence, my 
Lucy.” 

“Why should I be afraid of speaking 
to the queen, papa? for even if she 
should be angry with me, and answer 
harshly at first, I should be thinking too 
much of your peril to mind it. Or if 
she were to send me to the Tower, and 
cut off my head, she could only kill my 
body; you know; but would have no 
power at all to hurt my soul, which is 
under the protection of One who is 
greater than any king or queen upon 
earth.” 

“Vou are right, my child, to fear God, 
and to have no other fear,” said her 
father. “It is He who hath perhaps 
put it into your young heart toyplead 
with the queen for my life, which if it 
be His pleasure that she should grant, I 
shall feel it indeed a happiness for my 
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child to be made the instrument of my 
deliverance from the perils of death 
which now encompass me ; but if it 
should be otherwise, His will be done. 
He hath promised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and he will not forsake my 
good and dutiful child when I am low in 
the dust.” 

“But how will my lady Lucy gain 
admittance to the queen’s presence, my 
lord ?” asked old Amy. 

“T will write a letter to her godmoth- 
er, the lady Clarendon, requesting her 
to accomplish the matter,” said Lord 
Preston. He then wrote a few hasty 
lines to that lady, which, together with 
his own petition for the royal mercy, he 
gave to his little daughter, telling her 
she was to go the next day to Hampten 
Court, properly attended, and to obtain 
a sight of lady Clarendon, who was 
there in waiting upon the queen, and to 


‘deliver that letter to her with her own 


hand. He then kissed his child, tender- 
ly blessed her, and bade her farewell. 

Though the little girl wept much at 
parting with her father, she left the 
Tower with a far more composed mind 
than that with which she entered it, for 
she had formed her resolution, and her 
young heart was full of hope. She had 
silently committed her cause to God, and 
she trusted that He would dispose the 
event prosperously for her. 

The next morning, before the lark had 
sung her matins, Jady Lucy was up 
and dressed in a suit of deep mourning, 


which Amy had provided, considering 
















it the most suitable garb for a child 
whose only surviving parent was under 
sentence of death. 

The servants, who had been informed 
of their young lady’s intention to solicit 
the queen for her father’s pardon, were 
all assembled in the entrance hall, to see 
her depart, and as she passed through 
them, leaning on her nurse’s arm, and 
attended by her father’s confidential sec- 
retary and the old butler, they shed tears, 
and bade God bless her and prosper her 
in her pious design. 

Lady Lucy arrived at Hampton Court, 
and was introduced into the Countess of 
Clarendon’s apartment before her lady- 
ship was out of bed; and having told 
her artless tale with great earnestness, 
delivered her father’s letter. 

Lady Clarendon, who was wife to the 
queen's uncle, received her young god- 
daughter very affectionately, but plainly 
told her, she must not reckon on her in- 
fluence with the queen, because the Earl 
of Clarendon was in disgrace on account 
of being suspected of carrying on a cor- 
respondence with King James, his broth- 
er-in-law ; therefore she dared not solic- 
it the queen on behalf of her friend, lord 
Preston, against whom her majesty was 
so deeply exasperated that she had declar- 
ed she would not show him any mercy. 

“Q,” said the little girl, “if I could 
only see the queen myself, I would not 
wish any one to speak for me, for I 
should plead so earnestly to her for my 
dear papa’s life that she could not refuse 
me, | am sure.” 
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“Poor child! what could you say to 
the queen ?” asked the countess compas- 
sionately. 

“Only let me see her, and you shall 
hear,” said lady Lucy. 

“ Well, my love, it were a pity but 
what thou shouldst have the opportuni- 
ty,” said lady Clarendon ; “but much 
I fear thy little heart will fail thee when 
thou seest the queen face to face, and 
thou wilt not be able to utter a syllable.” 

“God will inspire me with courage, 
and direct the words of. my lips,” said 
the little girl with tears in her eyes. 

The countess was impressed with the 
piety and filial tenderness of her young 
god-daughter, and she hastened to rise 
and dress, that she might, without fur- 
ther delay, conduct the child into the pal- 
ace gallery, where the queen usually 
passed an hour in walking, after her re- 
turn from chapel, which she attended 
every morning. 

Her majesty had not left the chapel 
when lady Clarendon and Lucy enter- 
ed the gallery, and her ladyship endeav- 
oured to divert the anxious impatience 
of her little friend, by pointing out to 
her the portraits with which it was 
adorned. 

“T know that gentleman well,” said 
the child, pointing to a noble whole- 
length portrait of James the Second. 

“That is the portrait of the deposed 
king James, queen Mary’s father,” ob- 
served the countess sighing, “and a very 
striking likeness it is of that unfortunate 
monarch ;—but hark! here comes the 
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queen, with her chamberlain and ladies, 
from chapel—now, Lucy, is the time! 1 
will step into the recess yonder ; but you 
must remain alone standing where you 
are, and when her majesty approaches 
near enough, kneel down on one knee 
before her, and present your father’s pe- 
tition. She, who walks a little in ad- 
vance of the other ladies, is the queen. 
Be of good courage and address your- 
self to her.” 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty 
retreat. Lady Lucy’s heart fluttered vi- 
olently when she found herself alone, 
but her resolution did not fail her; and 
while her lips moved silently in fervent 
prayer to the Almighty for his assistance 
in this trying moment, she stood with 
folded hands, pale, but composed and 
motionless as a statue, awaiting the 
queen’s approach ; and when her majes- 
ty drew near the spot, she advanced a 
step forward, knelt, and presented the 
petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her 
deep mourning, the touching sadness of 
her look and manner, and, above all, the 
fast flowing tears which bedewed her 
innocent face, excited the queen’s atten- 
tion and interest; she paused, spoke 
kindly to her, and took the offered pa- 
per; but when she saw the name of 
lord Preston, her colour rose, she frown- 
ed, cast the petition from her, and would 
have passed on, but Lucy, who had 
watched her countenance with a degree 
of anxious interest that amounted to ag- 
ony, losing all awe for royalty in her 
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fears for her father’s life, put forth her 
hand, and grasping the queen’s robe, 
cried in an imploring tone, “ Spare my 
father,—my dear--dear father,—royal 
lady !” 

Lucy had meant to say many persua- 
sive things, but she forgot them all in 
her sore distress, and could only repeat 
the words, “ Mercy, mercy for my fath- 
er, gracious queen!” till her vehement 
emotion choked her voice, and throwing 
her arms round the queen’s knees she 
leaned her head against her majesty’s 
person for support, while her rich pro- 
fusion of flaxen ringlets, which partly 
concealed her fair face, floated over the 
queen’s dress ; she sobbed aloud in the 
uncontrollable anguish of her heart. 

The intense sorrow of a child is al- 
ways peculiarly touching; but the cir- 
cumstances under which Lucy appeared 
were more than commonly affecting. 

It was a daughter, not beyond the sea- 
son of infancy, overcoming the timidity 
of that tender age, to become a suppliant 
of an offended sovereign for the life of a 
father. | 

Queen Mary pitied the distress of the 
young petitioner ; but as she considered 
the death of lord Preston a measure of 
political expediency, she told Lucy mild- 
ly, but firmly, that “she could not grant 
her request.” : 

“And will you kill my dear papa, 
who is so good and kind to every one ?” 
said Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which 
were swimming in tears, to the face of 
the queen. 











« He may be so, my child,” returned 
her majesty ; “but he has broken the 
laws of his country, and therefore he 
must die.” 

“But you can pardon him if you 
choose to do so, madam,” replied Lucy ; 
“and I have read that God is well pleas- 
ed with those who forgive, for he has 
said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ ” 

“Tt does not become a little girl like 
you to attempt to instruct me,” replied 
the queen gravely. “I am acquainted 
with my duty, and as it is my place to 
administer justice impartially, it is not 
possible for me to pardon your father, 
however painful it may be for me to de- 
ny the request of so dutiful a child.” 

Lucy did not reply, she only raised 
her streaming eyes, with an appealing 
look to the queen, and then turned them 
expressively on the portrait of king 
James, opposite to which her majesty 
was standing. 

There was something in that look 
which bore no ordinary meaning, and 
the queen, whose curiosity was excited 
by the peculiar manner of the child, 
could not refrain from asking her, 
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“wherefore she gazed so earnestly on 
that picture ?” « 

“] was thinking,” replied lady Lucy, 
“how strange it was that you should 
wish to kill my father, only because he 
loved yours so faithfully.” 

This wise, but artless reproof, from 
the lips of infant innocence, went to the 
heart of the queen. She raised her 
eyes to the once dear and honoured 
countenance of a parent, who, whatever 
were his political errors as a king, had 
ever been the tenderest of fathers to her ; 
and when the remembrance that he was 
an exile in a foreign land, relying on 
the bounty of strangers for his daily 
bread, while she and’ her husband were 
invested with the regal inheritance of 
which he had been deprived, pressed 
upon her mind, the thought of the con- 
trast of her conduct as a daughter, when 
compared with the filial piety of the 
child before her (whom a sentence of 
hers was about to render an orphan), 
smote her heart, and she burst into tears. 

“ Rise, dear child,” said she. “Thou 
hast prevailed—thy father shall not die. 
I grant his pardon at thy entreaty,—thy 
filial love has saved him.” 





AN ENIGMA. 


By me extended commerce reigns, 
And rolls from shore to shore ; 
My spirit unappall’d remains 
When the loud tempests roar. 
Relying on my friendly aid, 
The sailor feels no pain, 
When clouds the blue expanse o’erspread, 
And suns arise in vain. 


Yet smali my form, and low my birth, 
No gaudy tints I show; 

Drawn from my fruitful mother earth, 
Thro’ purging fires I go. 

Then subject to another’s will, 
Who ties my marriage chain, 

The vows of wedlock I fulfil, 
And ever true remain. 
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THIRD, THE MOUNTAIN LUTE, 


In my last letter [ promised you an 
account of an adventure which befel me 
among the mountains of Switzerland. 

From the highest summit of those 
‘hills that overlook the vale of Lucca on 
the Savoy, I was contemplating the ex- 
tended landscape around me. More 
than half way down the hill, I saw a 
hamlet, that assured me of a lodging for 
the night. Thus freed from inquietude, 
I allowed my mind to roam at large in 
contemplation, and my eye to wander 
from one object to another of the spa- 
cious view. But soon the sylvan chor- 
isters’ last song admonished me to think 
of seeking shelter for the night. The 
sun, already sunk behind the opposite 
mountain, coloured with his gold and 
purple rays the clouds that seemed to 


float just above the trees that cover its 
summit. I descended slowly ; the twi- 
light now began to veil the horizon with 
a shade, which by degrees grew brown- 
er, till the empress of night dispelled the 
darkness with her silver beams. [I sat 
down for a moment, to enjoy the picture. 
Nothing intercepted my view through- 
out the vast expanse, and I contemplated 
the infinite extent at leisure. Frem the 
trembling moon, and stars that twinkled 
while I gazed upon them, my eye pass- 
ed over the calm and spotless azure of 
the firmament. The air was fresh, nor 
did the slightest breeze disturb it. Na- 
ture was absorbed in universal silence, 
save the low murmur of a stream me- 
andering through the country at a dis- 
tance. Stretched upon the grass, I 









might perhaps have contemplated till 
sunrise ; but the music of a lute, made 
more harmonious by a voice, struck up- 
on my ear, and I felt the delight of 
fancying myself suddenly transported as 
ina dream to what are called the re- 


gions of enchantment. A lute upon the 
mountain ! said I, and turned to that side 
whence the melody proceeded, and dise 
covered through the dark verdure of the 
trees, the white walls and garden paling 
of acottage. I approached ‘it and be- 
held a young peasant with a lute, on 
which he was playing with exquisite ad- 
dress. 
kept looking on him with infinite affec- 
tion. At their feet, on the turf, were 
many children, boys and girls, and old 
people, all in attitudes of -pleasure and 
attention. 

When I first made my appearance, 
several of the children came to meet me, 
looked at each other, and said among 
themselves, What gentleman is this ? 
The young musician turned his head, 
but did not leave off playing. I held 
out my hand; he gave me his, which I 
seized with a sort of transport. Every 
one now rose up and made a circle 
round us. I informed them as concise- 
ly as I could, of my business in that 
quarter of the country, and at such a 
time of night. We have not an inn for 
many miles about, remarked the youth- 
ful peasant; we live far from any road ; 
but if you are content to put up with a 
cottage and poor people, we will do our 
best toentertain you. You are fatigued, 


A woman, seated on his right, 
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I fancy. Didier, bringa chair. Excuse 
me, sir; 1 owe my neighbours the even- 
ing entertainment I am now giving them. 

I would not take the chair, but laid 
myself upon the grass, as the rest did. 
Every one had now resumed his former 
posture ; and the silence I had interrupt- 
ed took place again. 

The young man immediately began 
to play upon his mountain lute; and to 
sing a favourite ballad, which he did 
with so much sweetness, that I could 
see tears stand trembling in the eye of 
every listener by the time he had repeat- 
ed the first couplet. After he had fin- 
ished, the whole company rose up, wip- 
ing tears from theireyes. They wished 
each other a good night with perfect cor- 
diality. The neighbours with their chil- 
dren went away, and none were left, ex- 
cept an old man upon a seat beside the ~ 
door, whom till now I had not noticed ; 
the musician, with the woman sitting by 
him ; Didier, the young boy whose name 
I recollected ; and myself. 

Dear sir, said the old man, you are 
content, [ fancy, with your evening’s en- 
tertainment? you shall repose in my 
bed. No, father, interrupted Didier, 
who came running from the barn, I have 
been spreading me some straw; and it 
is my bed the gentleman shall lie in, if 
he pleases. I was forced to promise I 
would yield to this last offer. Didier, 
upon this, held out his hand; the old 
man rested on his shoulder and went in, 
after wishing me a good night: we soon 
followed into the cottage, where, to my 
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astonishment, I saw an air of order and 
propriety about me. After having made 
a plentiful, but light repast, upon such 
fruits as I was told the mountain yield- 
ed, Didier led me to a niche in one of 
the apartments: it was rather narrow, 
but the bed that filled it was both clean 
and wholesome. ‘This bed, the little 
fellow told me, he released with pleasure 
in my favour. It was not long before I 
fell into a downy slumber, and my sleep- 


ing thoughts were occupied upon the 
charming objects I had recently witness- 
ed. I did not, all the following day, 
quit this happy family, and if my for- 
tune should in future permit me, I in- 
tend to make a yearly visit to this moun- 
tain, for the purpose of revisiting my 
friends, and filling my heart with those 
sensations of content and peace which 
their society and habitation cannot but 
inspire. 





THE SUNSHINE. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


I love tne sunshine every where,— 
In wood, and field, and glen ; 

1 love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


I love it when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door. 

And casts the checkered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass. 


I love it on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 


I love it on the mountain-tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 

And half a kingdom, bathed in light, 
Lies stretching out below. 


And when it shines in forest glades, 
Hidden, and green and cool, 


Through mossy boughs, and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful! 


How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play 

Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way! 


How beautiful, where dragon-flies 
Are wondro.is to behold, 

With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie ; 

Or on the paler reaped fields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high! 


_O, yes! I love the sunshine! 
Like kindness or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth ; upon the sea; 
And though the crystal air, 

On piled-up clouds ; the gracious sun ' 
Is glorious every where !” 





A cat in gloves catches no mice. 


A small leak will sink a large ship. 
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THE FIELD OF BRANDYWINE.* BY MISS LESLIE. 
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Quaker meeting-house and grave-yard at Birmingham, on the field of Brandywine. 


In the summer of 1837,I visited with 
some friends the memorable location of 
the battle of Brandywine, which, com- 
mencing at Chad’s Ford, was fought in 
aspace of about four miles, including 
Osborne’s Hill, the farm of Samuel 
Jones, and the cemetery of Birmingham 
Meeting House, all of which are in the 
vicinity of the large and beautiful village 
of Westchester. 

It was at that delightful season when 
the close of summer is blending with the 
commencement of autumn that I made 
this pilgrimage to a place which is now 


classic ground. 


of Chester 


This part 
County is extremely beautiful, both by 


nature and cultivation. It was settled 
chiefly by quakers and other highly 
respectable people, who came over in the 
time of William Penn: and even at this 
day the land is mostly occupied by their 
descendants. There are very few sec- 
tions of our ever-changing country that 
retains so much of their primitive aspect. 
In the depth of one of these lovely val- 
lies I was shown a farm house at least a 
century old, built (like most others in 
the neighborhood) of dark grey stone, 





* There is a tradition that the Brandywine river or creek 


was so named by some of the early German settlers, who, 


delighted with the clearness and excellence of its water, declared that it was as good as Branntwein, and therefore 


deserved the same appellation. 
or affected by fire, and wein meaning wine. 


Branntwein is the German for brandy, or distilled wine: brannt signifying burnt 


The new frigate fitted out to convey La Fayette back to France after his last visit to America, was in compli- 


@ent to him called the Brandywine. 
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and bearing every mark of what in 
America is considered antiquity. In it 
was born more than eighty years ago a 
quaker lady with whom I am intimately 
acquainted in Philadelphia, and who in 
mind and conversation still retains the 
vigour that has characterized her through 
a long and exemplary life: 

There is yet standing on Osborne’s 
Hill a tree, under which Lord Percy 
made a hasty breakfast on the morning 
of the battle: while the distant sound of 
the cannon at Chad’s Ford rose heavily 
and distinctly on the air, in indication 
of the coming fight. Lord Percy was 
heir to the dukedom of Northumberland, 
and colonel of one of the British regi- 
ments. By a singular co-incidence, he 
had dreamed on the preceding night, 
that he was killed in battle by a shot 
from the enemy: a dream which is nat- 
urally not unfrequent with military men 
engaged in active warfare, and which, 
in course, is often realized. It is said 
when Lord Percy reached the summit 
of Osborne’s Hill and looked down on 
the surrounding country, he exclaimed, 
“This is the very place that I saw in 
my dream !”—Impressed with the belief 
that he should never behold the rising 
of another sun, he made bequests of his 
horse, sword, &c. to some of his brother 
officers, and gave directions with regard 
to the disposal of his body. In the af- 
ternoon of that day his melancholy anti- 
cipations were indeed fulfilled. 

While looking round on this beauti- 
ful country of hill and valley, and farm 
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and forest, intersected with the clear and 
ever winding waters of the Brandywine, 
and now reposing in the calm light of a 
lovely afternoon, my first feeling was to 
wonder how men could have met in 
deadly strife, fighting with desperate fu- 
ry, and killing each other in the midst 
of such sweet and tranquil scenery. So 
slightly has this favoured region been 
disturbed by the hand of change, that 
sixty years ago, and at the same season, 
the Brandywine hills must have looked 
nearly as they do at present, till the 
hour arrived when they became the 
theatre of a sanguinary and mortal con- 
flict raging round the homesteads of a 
sect whose creed is peace. From these 
heights had been discerned the glittering 
bayonets and scarlet uniforms of the 
approaching enemy, and the smoke 
wreaths that denoted their frequent en- 
counter with detachments of the Ameri- 
can army endeavouring to 4rrest their 
progress. Here had resounded the war- 
drum and the trumpet, the volleying 
musket-fire, the loud thunder of cannon, 
the shouts of the assailants, the shrieks 
of the wounded, and the groans of the 
dying. Here the meadow grass had be- 
come slippery with blood, and the or- 
chard came crashing down, split asunder 
with shot. Here walls were overleaped, 
fences levelled, and barns became tem- 
porary fortresses ; so also did houses de- 
serted by their affrighted inhabitants ; 
and even the sanctuary of the grave-yard 
was invaded. 

When we came to Birmingham Meet- 
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ing House we availed ourselves of the 
offered services of an old man who has 
a house and grounds on the opposite side 
of the road, and who, during forty years, 


exercised the united professions of 
schoolmaster and sexton. Ennion Cooke 
is still in the enjoyment of a green old 
age, healthy, alert, intelligent and kind: 
and we found him the right sort of a 
cicerone. He unlocked for us the ven- 
window- 
made by 
dark 
stains on one part of the floor, said to 
have been caused by the blood of the 
wounded that carried thither. 
Some of the benches on which these 
sufferers were laid remained long dis- 


erable meeting-house, in the 
shutters of which are holes 
bullets: and he showed 


us the 


were 


coloured with similar marks. 

During the vattle, the American sol- 
diers were for a while in possession of 
the meeting-house yard, and thus fired 
on their assailants over the stone fence. 
The British leaped into the inclosure, 
and the fight was obstinately disputed 
over the graves of the peaceful followers 
of William Penn. of the 
were next day interred among them. 
Our guide informed us that many years 
afterwards in digging the grave of old 
Mr. Jones, he found the remains of three 
British officers, designated as such by 
the remnants of their uniform, the «but- 
tons being those o: the 72d regiment, 
bearing, beside the number, the stamp 
of G. R. surmounted with a crown. 
These buttons, the old sexton informed 
us, he had long since given away, one 


Some slain 
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by one, to various visitors who were de- 
sirous of having them to show as me- 
mentos of the battle of Brandywine. 
The ghastly relics of the three British 
officers were all re-interred by our in- 
formant in the same place in which he 
had first discovered them, and he show- 
ed us the spot. No tomb-stones being 
permitted in a quaker cemetery, the qui- 
et farmers and their wives and children 
here mingle their dust with those of the 
fierce warriors whose are un- 
known to their friends across the ocean, 
and of whose names no record has been 


made. 
‘“ There is a tear for all that die,’ 


graves 


and I could not look at this green and 
lowly mound, to which had extended the 
fragrant thyme planted by the hand of 
affection on some of the adjacent graves, 
without thinking of the grief and deso- 
lation that the fate of these men must 
have carried to their homes beyond tke 
Atlantic. Perhaps, indeed, no positive 
tidings of the time and manner of their 
deaths ever arrived there; it being only 
certain that they returned no more. 

Alas! how much domestic suffermg 
has been caused by war: even by that 
most noble, rational, and fortunate of all, 
the war of the American people to obtain 
And how horrible 
to think of the far more bloody contests 
that have desolated Europe 


“For the glory of heroes, the splendour of 
thrones.” 


their independence. 


After a division of the British army 
had commenced the fight at Chad’s Ford 
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the main body under Cornwallis crossed 
the Brandywine at Jeffries’s, four miles 
above. As soon as this was rumoured, 
Washington immediately pressed for- 
ward to meet them; and being in ad- 
vance, accompanied only by one of his 
aids, he met on the road a countryman 
whom he stopped and questioned. The 
man acknowledged having seen the en- 
emy, but evaded telling where, as his 
pacific principles would not allow him to 
give any information that might lead to 
bloodshed. Washington, supposing that 
nothing satisfactory could be obtained 
from him, spurred his horse and rode on. 
But the more impetuous and less tole- 
rant aid-de-camp sprung from his steed, 
and swinging his sword round the head 
of the poor quaker, seized him by the 
collar and flung him up on the saddle. 
Then mounting behind, he threatened 
him with certain death unless he faith- 
fully guided him to the enemy. And 
this with much reluctance the captive 
accordingly performed. 

The family of Samuel Jones (whose 
house was on the battle-ground) took 
shelter in the cellar ; the father being ab- 
sent. A Dutch woman, their faithful 
servant, declaring that she had no fear, 
persisted in remaining above, to take 
care of the house. She bolted the doors, 
and fastened up the window-shutters, 
and continued there through all the sur- 
rounding uproar and slaughter ; exposed 
to imminent danger from the cannon 


balls, one of which penetrated the barn. 
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At the close of the fight, however, the 
house was forcibly entered by some of 
the enemy, who regaled themselves with 
the dainties prepared for the tea-table: 
the family having that afternoon expect- 
ed a visit from some of their female 
neighbours, An English soldier-woman 
having got into the house, began to lay 
her hands on various articles by way of 
plunder. The Dutch woman had a hard 
struggle with her for a tea-pot, rescuing 
it finally from her grasp at the expense 
of the handle. This mutilated tea-pot is 
still in possession of the family among 
other relics of that memorable day. 

I was told of a young girl who had 
spun.a piece of silk for her wedding- 
gown, and it had just come home from 
the weaver’s. After the battle, seeing 
that a marauding party of the British 
were approaching the house, her first 
thought was of her bridal silk, which 
she instantly caught up, and flying out 
the back way she ran with it to a corns 
field where she concealed it; and by that 
means saved it from their clutches, as 
they stripped the house of every thing 
they could conveniently carry away. 

During La Fayette’s tour through the 
United States in 1824, he visited the 
battle-ground of Brandywine, and the 
exact place where he had shed his blood 
in the cause of our country was pointed 
out to his recollection. In the house of 
Mr. Jones he partook of a collation, sur- 
rounded by the children and grandchil- 
dren of the farmers over whose fields 








the storm of war had passed so roughly 
on the 11th of September, to them the 
most remarkable day of the year 1777. 
In the story of Russel and Sydney, 
which cencludes my little book of “ At- 
lantic Tales,” I have endeavoured to 
embody some local anecdotes collected 
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from persons who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time of the battle of 
Brandywine. This story my young 
readers may perhaps find worthy of ve- 
rusal, chiefly as a picture of the effects 
of war on domestic and rural life, and 
on the youth of that period. 





\ 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


[ We have lately come across an account of animal instinct, which was read at a meeting 
of the British Association, that is very curious, and shows how near to reason come the ac- 


tions of the brute creation. ] 


“ Two men, who were about to walk 
to Vevay, agreed to meet at an appoint- 
ed place. One of them, who arrived 
first, fancying he was too late, resoived 
to push on and overtake his comrade ; 
but his dog showed evident symptoms 
of disliking this proceeding. He ran 
backwards and forwards, lingered behind, 
and, at length, totally disappeared, but 
speedily returned with the walking-stick 
of the second person in his mouth. He 
had come late, and sat down to wait for 
his friend ; but the sagacity of the ani- 
mal resorted to this evident means of 
teaching them their relative positions, 
and bringing them together. 

“ Another dog, which they were try- 
ing to teach to mount a ladder, got so 
tired of his lesson that he ran away ; but 
next day he returned alone to the ladder, 
and applied himself to the task, just as 
if his vanity had been piqued into learn- 
ing the exercise. 

“A third dog, taught to carry a lan- 
tern with its owner, on winter mornings 





before daylight, as the latter carried milk 
to a neighboring farmer, happened one 
day to be shut up when his master de- 
parted. When loosened, he ran after and 
overtook him, but perceiving that he had 
not the lantern, he returned to the house 
and causing it to be given to him, again 
hastened to his accustomed light work. 

“ Another, belenging to a young stu- 
dent, whose master, while bathing, hid 
among some rushes, was hallooed into 
the water, as if an accident had happen- 
ed; when, instead of plunging in, he 
ran lower down the rapid stream, and 
took his station, watching the river, 
where it was most likely to bring down 
the body for rescue. 

“ A pigeon, familiarised to the kitch- 
en, where it was fed and caressed, one 
day witnessed the killing of a pullet, 
and it immediately flew away and never 
returned to the scene of slaughter! The 
kitchen death of a chicken is not very 
unlike the death of a dove; and the 
warning was not lost.” 
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[ We received with pleasure the following letter from a young friend and subscriber, and will 
give it a chance to be read by those of his peers among our patrons, whe have some idea of 
going to college themselves, and perhaps corresponding with their old friend Parley. 


On the 


opposite page is a beautiful view of the College Green and State House in New Haven. ] 


AN ACCOUNT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


New Haven, January, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

Yate CoLecs, situated in New Ha- 
ven, contains four hundred and three un- 
der-graduates, and has theological, med- 
ical, and law schools connected with it. 
Its situation in the “ City of Gardens,” 
as it has been justly styled, with the fine 
advantages it affords for instruction, ren- 
ders it a desirable place for all who wish 
to obtain an education, and consequent- 
ly there is a large body of young men 
of different characters, collected here, 
from all parts of the Union; some grave 
and sober, others full of fun and frolic ; 
some spending their time in hard study, 
others letting study go for the easier 
task of reading a silly novel, or wearing 
anewcoat. The faculty of this College 
consists of a president, seven professors, 
and eight tutors. 

The president has a fatherly care over 
the whole-institution, and does all in his 
power to promote its welfare and that of 
the students. The senior class is under 
his especial supervision. The profes- 
sors deliver lectures, and instruct the 
students in the various branches assign- 
edto them. Three tutors are appointed 
to each of the two lower classes, soph- 


omore and freshmen, and two to the ju- 
Vou. VI. F 





nior class, whose duty it is to instruct 
the students of their respective classes 
in all the regular college studies, and to 
receive excuses, and grant permission 
for absence or tardiness at any of the 
college exercises. 

This college possesses the finest cab- 
inet of minerals in the Union, and has 
a large library of well selected books, 
and a laboratory in which to deliver lec- 
tures, and try experiments in chemistry. 
There is a fine gallery of all Trumbull’s 
paintings, connected with this institution, 
many of them of. revolutionary scenes, 
which are rendered doubly interesting by 
containing striking likenesses of many 
of the characters depicted in them. Au- 
gur’s “ Jephthah and his daughter” has 
lately been added to the collection. It 
is one of the finest pieces of statuary of 
modern times. All who have read the 
Bible will remember the story of Jeph- 
thah, who promised the Lord if he would 
grant him the victory over his enemies, 
he would sacrifice to him whatever first 
met him on his return ; and when he was 
returning victorious, his daughter came 
out to meet him with cymbals and dan- 
cing, being wholly ignorant of her fath- 
er’s rash vow. The artist has admirably 
succeeded in showing Jephthah’s horror 
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and dismay, at seeing his only daughter 
the first to greet him, and his daughter's 
joy at her father’s return. 

The sound of the bell summons the 
student from his bed at six o’clock, in 
winter, to attend prayers in the chapel: 
think of that, reader of the Magazine! 
you who suppose it impossible to start 
before half-past seven or eight. Yet it 
would do you good to rise every morn- 
ing at six, and take a walk, and would 
give you a fine appetite for breakfast. 
After prayers the students go to a reci- 
tation which they finish about half-past 
seven, when they breakfast. From 
breakfast till nine o’clock, they can oc- 
cupy themselves as they please. At 
nine, the bell summons them to their 
studies, and each student must be in his 
room until eleven, when they have 
another recitation of about an hour’s 
length. From recitation till one, they 
have the time to themselves; at one they 
dine, and at two are again summoned by 
the bell to study till four, when they re- 
cite, and at five, prayers are attended ; 
immediately after prayers supper, and in 
the evening the lesson is learnt for the 
next morning. 

Upon reading over this regular rou- 
tine of duty, one wonders that it is so 
often said, “a college life is the pleas- 


antest part of life ;” but there are many. 


varieties in a college life, which make it 
interesting. There are the literary soci- 
eties, of which in Yale there are three 
principal ones, Linonian, Brothers, and 
Calliopean; the last named is exclu- 


® 


sively for Southerners, the two others 
are rivals. These societies meet on ev- 
ery Wednesday evening, and debate on 
a subject given out at a former meeting. 
Some of the subjects elicit discussions 
which would not shame the halls of Con- 
gress. Each society hasa valuable libra- 
ry of several thousand volumes. These 
libraries are opened every day in the 
week, between the hours of one and two, 
and members can take what books they 
please from them. When the new class 
enters college in August, there is great 
strife between the two societies, which 
shall gain the greatest number of mem- 
bers ; but in a week or two all is peace, 
and but little is heard of the merits of 
the two societies, till another year has 
rolled round, and brought with it a re- 
newal of the strife. There are other lit 
erary societies, but they are for individ- 
ual classes, not for the whole college, as 
those before mentioned are. For in 
stance, the Phi Beta Kappa Society; a 
society which exists in almost all the 


colleges of our land, and is formed of § 


the best scholars in the senior class, with 
many minor societies, existing only in 
name. 

Each class has a presiding officer call. 
ed a Bully, whose duty it is to preside 
at class meetings, and lead it in proces 
sions; there is also a Minor Bully to 
take the place of the Bully when absent, 
This office originated many years ago, 
and when commenced, it was considered 
the Bully’s duty to lead and command 
his class in all fights. His insignia of 
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office is a cane, called “ The Bully Club.” 
This Bully is chosen froin the largest in 
the class; the Minor Pally from the 


smallest. About four years ago several 
students disliking the name of Bully, de- 
termined to have it changed to Chair- 
man, and they seceded from the rest of 
the class and chose aChairman. From 
that time to this, parties have run high 
in college, many violent speeches have 
been made, and hard feelings excited 
about aname; yet more than nine times 
out of ten, it is as trivial a cause as this 
which excites men, and creates parties 
in the world; and if people would only 
trace the cause of their quarrels to the 
root, they would almost always find 
their difference existed but in name. 

During the last year, the question, 
whether the presiding officer of the class 
should be called Bully or Chairman, has 
been decided in favor of the old name; 
but whilst party spirit lasted, it was 
amusing to see the analogy between the 
parties in college, and the parties abroad 
in the world. The same system of 
slandering, and accusing one another of 
double dealing, and bribery; the same 
exultation when victory was obtained by 
either party ; true it was not carried so 
far, for it had not the scope, but it was 
the same spirit. 

The students of this college publish 
a magazine called the “ Yale Literary 
Magazine ;” it is edited by members of the 
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senior class, but students from all the 
classes write for it. It is well edited, 
and has received considerable notice from 
the literary world as a valuable work. 

This college, like all others, contains 
some students who are full of mischief, 
and delight in having some fun, as 
they call it; but if they are detected, 
as is generally the case, they find them- 
selves in no enviable situation. The 
student who has been detected in break- 
ing the laws of the college, and knows 
he must suffer for it, may brave it out 
whilst his companions in guilt are about 
him, to cheer him on, but when he leaves 
them, to return to his once happy home, 
and begins to reflect on his conduct, and 
its consequences, what a miserable be- 
ing he ws! When committing the fault, 
he did not thiuk of the consequences ; 
it would have been well for him if he 
had; but now it is all passed, he must 
meet a father, whose hopes are all frus- 
trated with regard to him, and a mother 
whose heart is broken with sorrow at 
the disgrace of her son, and his own 
heart dies within him at the thought. 
He now says to himself, if I had it all 
to do over again, how differently would 
I act! 

Whenever any of you, who read this 
piece, are tempted to do evil, think of 
the consequences, and take warning of 

A Srupent. 





A faithful friend is a strong defence. 





Anger and haste hinder good counsel, 
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GYMNASTICS. 


Exercise 1. Hold out your hand at 
arm’s-length till you can hold it out no 
longer; repeat this till you have power 
in the muscles to continue it, without fa- 
tigue, for a considerable length of time. 

2. Stand on one foot till you are tir- 
ed, repeat this for a similar period. 

3. Hold out both arms parallel with 
your chin, letting the thumbs and fin- 
gers touch each other. 

4. Hold the hands behind the back 
in a similar manner, the arms being 
stretched as far backward as possible, 
and hold the hands high. 

5. Hold up the right foot by the 
right hand, extending the leg and arm 
by degrees. 

6. Hold up the left foot in the same 
manner. 

7. Stand with the knees bent, and 
exercise them towards the ground till 
you can kneel on both knees at once 
without supporting yourself as you drop. 

8. Raise yourself from this position 
without the aid of your hands, by 
springing back on your toes. 

9. Endeavour to touch both your 


/toes, with the back straight, the legs 


close together, and the head down. 

10. Take a piece of wood, three in- 
ches broad and twenty long, that will 
not bend, and hold it across the back, 
the three first fingers touching the wood. 

11. Endeavour to sit, but do not 
touch the ground, nor let any part of 
vour body touch your heels, with your 


arms stretched out in a line with your 
chin. 

12. Stand with your arms and legs 
extended, so as to form the letter X. . 

13. Lay down on your back, and 
raise your body from an horizontal to a 
vertical position, without any assistance 
from the hands or elbows. 

14. Draw up the legs close to the 
posterior part of the thighs, and rise 
without other assistance. 

15. Extend yourself on your back 
again, and walk backwards with the 
palms of your hands and your feet. 

16. Sustain the weight of the whole 
body upon the palms and the toes, the 
face being towards the ground. 

17. Lay on the back, and take hold 
of each foot in your hands and throw | 
yourself on your face by rolling over. 

18. Lay with your face down, and 
take hold of yoyr toes while in that po- 
sition. 

19. With your chest downwards, 
drag your body along by walking only | 
with your hands. 

20. Place yourself on your back, and 
endeavour to advance by means of the 
propulsion of the feet. 

21. Place your body on your hands 
and feet, with the breast upwards, and 
endeavour to bring the lips to the 
ground. , . 

22. Lean on the breast and palms 
of the hands, and throw the legs -over 
towards the back of the head. 
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93. Extend yourself on the back, 


and throwing the hands up above the 
head, at the utmost stretch, touch the 
ground, and if possible bring up a piece 
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of money, previously to be placed 
there. 
24. In the same manner, endeavour 


to seize a ball by the toes at full length. 








OLD DOBBIN. 
BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 


Here’s a song for old Dobbin, whose temper 


and worth 

Are too rare to be spurn’d on the score of his 
birth ; 

He’s a creature of trust, and what more should 
we heed ? ° 

Tis deeds and not blood make the man and 
the steed. 

He was bred in the forest, and turn’d on the 
plain, 

Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks 
and mane ; 


All ugly and rough, not a soul could espy 
The spark of good-humour that dwelt in his 
eye. 


The summer had waned, and the autumn 
months roll’d 
Into those of stern winter, all dreary and cold. 


But the north wind might whistle, the snow- 
flake might dance, 
@.,- 
The colt of the common was left to his chance. 


Half starved and half frozen, the hail-storm 
would pelt, 

Till his shivering limbs told the pangs that he 
felt ; 

But we pitied the brute, and, though laugh’d 
at by all, 

We fill'd him a manger, and gave him a stall. 


He was fond as a spaniel, and soon he became 

The pride of the herd-boy, the pet of the dame; 

You may judge of his fame when his price 
was a crown, 

But we christen’d him Dobbin, and call’d him 
our Own., 


He grew out of colthood, and lo! what a change, 
The knowing ones said it was mortally strange, 
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For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, 
Attracted the notice of jockeys of taste. 


The line of his symmetry was not exact, 

But his paces were clever, his mould was com- 
pact ; 

And his shaggy thick coat now appear’d with 
a gloss, 

Shining out like the gold that’s been purged 
of its dross. 


We broke him for service, and tamely he wore 

Girth and rein, seeming proud of the thral- 
dom he bore ; 

Every farm has a steed for all work and all 
hours, 

And Dobbin, the sturdy bay pony, was ours. 


He carried the master to barter his grain, 

And ever return’d with him safely again ; 

There was merit in that, for, deny it who may, 

When the master could not, Dobbin could find 
his way. 


The dairy-maid ventured her eggs on his back, 

*Twas him, and him only, she’d trust with the 
pack : 

The team horses jolted, the roadster play’d 
pranks, 

So Dobbin alone had her faith and her thanks. 


We fun-loving urchins would group by his side, 

We might fearlessly mount him and daringly 
ride ; 

We might creep through his legs, we might 
plait his long tail, 

But his temper and patience were ne’er known 
to fail. 


We would brush his bright hide till ’twas free 
from a speck ; 


We kiss‘d his brown muzzle, and hugg’d his 
thick neck ; 

O, we prized him like life, and a heart-break- 
ing sob 

Ever burst when they threaten’d to sell our 
dear Dob. 


He stood to the cotlar, and tugg’d up the hill, 
With pigs to the market, the grist to the mill; 
With saddle and halter, in shaft or in trace, 

He was stanch to his work, and content with 


his place. 

When the hot sun was crowning the toil of the 
year, 

He was sent to the reapers with ale and good 
cheer ; 

And none in the corn-field more welcome was 
seen 


Than Dob and his well-laden paniers, I ween. 


O, those days of pure bliss shall I ever forget, 

When we deck’d out his head with the azure 
rosette ; 

All frantic with joy, to be off to the fair, 

With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there? 


He was dear to us all, ay, for many long years; 

But, mercy! how's this? my eye’s filling with 
tears. 

O, how cruelly sweet are the echoes that start, 

When memory plays an old tune on the heart. 


There are drops on my cheek, there’s a throb 
* in my breast, 
But my song shall not cease, nor my pen take 
its rest, : 
Till I tell that old Dobbin still lives to be seen, 
With his oats in the stable, his tares on the } 
green. 





CHARADE. 
My first is marked by good or ill 
Or is a blessing or a woe ; 
My second does each purpése fill 
Of use, variety, or show. 





United, they a thing express 
That’s never found in scenes of 
pleasure, 
Whose use a moral may impress— 


And of the first it zs the measure. 











Many of you have no doubt seen ad- 
vertisements in papers, about the Pano- 
rama, in this city; and have wondered 
what it was. Now I will try to tell 
you. 

Mr. Catherwood, a gentleman who 
has spent a considerable time in Jerusa- 
lem, as well as at Niagara Falls, was at 
a great expense of time and money to 
have large drawings made of each of 
these objects of curiosity, from which 
paintings were made, and they were ex- 
hibited, lately, to the citizens of Boston, 
in a large building, called the Panorama. 
This building was circular, with a flight 
of stairs in the middle, and windows on 
the top. One of the paintings—that of 
Jerusalem--was fastened upon the ‘in- 
side walls of the building. As it cover- 
ed the whole inner wall, it must have 
been, when spread out, at least 120 feet 
long, and 20 feet wide. Above this, on 
a smaller wall, built quite within the 
other, was a drawing of Niagara Falls. 

I have already said that there was a 
flight of stairs in the middle of the Pan- 
orama. On these stairs the spectators 
ascended till they came about opposite 
the middle of the height of the picture 
of Jerusalem, where there was a circular 
scaffold or gallery on which they could 
sit or stand, and view the scenes around 
them. Ascending another flight of 
stairs, almost to the top of the building 
they came to another gallery ; where they 
had a view of the Niagara Falls. 
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THE PANORAMA. 


I have spoken of the building as it 
was. The truth is, that it was only 
erected for the summer; and just before 
the beginning of winter was taken down 
again and the boards and timber sold 
for other purposes. So that if you go 
to Boston, at some future time, you 
must not expect to see the Panorama. 
There may, indeed, be a building of the 
kind for some other purpose or purposes; 
but you will not probably see the two 
pictures I have spoken of, belonging to 
Mr. Catherwood. 

They were most splendid pictures. I 
saw first that of Niagara Falls. As I 
have been at the Falls, I could easily 
tell whether they were correctly repre- 
sented or not ; and | found they were so. 
I thought the representation one of the 
most wonderful works of art I had ever 
witnessed. 

On viewing Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding country, I was struck still more. 
For though I have never seen that an- 
cient city, I have read so much about it, 
and studied its geography so much, that 
I was quite confident of its correctness. 
Besides, Mr. Catherwood spent six or 
eight weeks in taking drawings of every 
thing; and his drawings were taken 
with his own hands, on the top of the 
governor’s house,—the finest and one 
of the most commanding views of the 
city which can be had. You know, 
perhaps, that the eastern houses are so 
constructed that there are pretty exten- 
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sive and sometimes pleasant walks on 
their tops. 

In viewing the scene, in the Panora- 
ma, you seem to stand on the top of the 
governor’s house, and near you, on one 
side, is Mr. Catherwood himself, sitting 
at a table, with his pencil and drawing 
paper by him. South of you stands the 
Mosque of Omar, one of the largest and 
most splendid buildings in the world. It 
is on the very spot where stood the an- 
cient temple of Solomon ; and is a reg- 
ular octagon ; and each of its,eight sides 
measures 70 feet. Of course it is 560 
feet, or almost one eighth of a mile in 
circumference! It has four great doors, 
on as many sides of the building; and 
the walls are of marble below, and tiles 
above. On the topis a large dome, cov- 
ered with lead and crowned with a gilt 
crescent. The whole building to the 
top of the dome is 90 feet in heighth. 
Around the mosque is a beautiful raised 
platform, paved with white marble, 450 
feet in length from north to south, and 
399 from east to west. 

This mosque, I say, is one of the first 
objects that strikes your eye, on looking 
round you from the top of the house, 
where you stand. But you see on eve- 
ry side large, ugly-looking stone build- 
ings; some of them with square tops 
made of brick or mud, and some of them 
with domes. ‘The streets are so exceed- 
ingly narrow between the buildings that 
you can scarceiy see them, except here 
and there a small portion of one; and 
there are very few trees, 
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Casting your eyes eastward, across the 
eastern wall of the city, and looking be- 
yond the narrow valley, called the val- 
ley of Jehusaphat, you see Mount Olivet, 
with a small scattered village on its top 
called Olivet, in which stands a small 
mosque with a dome. This mosque is 
on the spot from which tradijion says 
our Saviour ascended to Heaven. 

Northeastward you see a very roman- 
tic but rather barren country, and south- 
east is the valley of the Dead Sea, be- 
yond which are the hills on which Beth- 
lehem was situated. Southwest of 
where you stand is what they call the 
Hill of Calvary and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

When you have looked around you 
for some time, you will come back to 
observe once more what is going on 
near you, on the very top of the house. 
Here on one part of the house you will 
see a Damascus merchant, exhibiting his 
goods for sale and very leisurely smok- 
ing from his long pipe. A little way 
off in another direction are some Arabi- 
an robbers. Having been taken and 
tried by the governor, one of them is 
about to be punished by the bastinado. 

In one direction—toward the mosque 
of Omar—you will see many Turks at 
prayer in various places, and one or two 
funeral processions. The individuals 
appear as large as life, and such is the 
deception produced after you have look- 
ed at the picture a little while, that eve- 
ry thing appears perfectly natural, and 
you can hardly bring yourself to believe 
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that what you see, are not real persons, 
buildings, walls, vales and hills. 

But I must stop. I did not intend to 
say 80 much about the subjects of the 
picture itself. My principal object was 
to describe a Panorama. Such a ouild- 
ing may be used for paintings or draw- 
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ings of any sort, as well as those of Je- 
rusalem or Niagara. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that we see such splendid ones as 
that of Jerusalem, by Mr. Catherwood. 
It is said that the mere painting—after 
Mr. C. had completed the drawings— 
cost eight months labour.’ 





GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


PUNCHINELLO.—CICERONE.—MUMMIES. 





Puncuine.to or Punch is a character 
well known at puppet-shows. His ori- 
gin is said to be as follows. A compa- 
ny of Neapolitan actors went to the vil- 
lage of Acerra at the time of the vintage, 
which in wine-countries is always a sea- 
son of rejoicing and festivity. They 
found among the peasants a mis-shapen 
hunch-backed man with large grotesque 
features, whose comic, humour far ex- 
ceeded any the players themselves could 


boast of. His name was Puccio d’An- 
iello (out of which was afterwards form- 
ed Pulcinello) and determined to take 
advantage of his talent, they prevailed 
on him to join their company. He be- 
came so great a favorite with the audi- 
ence that, after his death, he was repre- 
sented by another person wearing a 
mask similar to his extravagant and lu- 
dicrous visage. Pulcinello is still the 
delight of the Neapolitans, and figures at 
the theatres and at popular festivals; 
particularly at the carnival.* He 
speaks the dialect of the peasantry, and 
is always personated by a man whose 
chief aim is to make the spectators laugh. 
He is generally habited in a large white 
woollen dress sprinkled with hearts of 
red cloth; it is trimmed with fringe, and 





* The term carnival is derived from two Latin words, 
carne (flesh) and vale (farewell) and signifies to take leave 
of meat. It is celebrated only in Catholic countries, and 
in the week previous to the beginning of Lent. See p. 52. 








fastened round the waist by a leather 
belt; his sleeves and trowsers being 
very wide and full. A stiff linen ruff 
surrounds his neck, and on his head is 
a pointed white woollen cap terminating 
at the top ina red tassel. His nose and 
chin are curved, pointed, and very large. 
Three fourths of his face are sometimes 
covered with a black mask. In Eng- 
land and America, Punchinello is rarely 
seen but at puppet-shows, where he is a 
small wooden figure (generally made of 
lignumvite) and appropriately dressed. 
His joints are moved by unseen wires 
managed by a person behind the scenes, 
or underneath the little stage ; and this 
person or another (concealed also) talks 
and sings for him; usually in a shrill 
squeaking voice. 

There is a story of a very ignorant 
nobleman, who, on seeing a puppet-show 
for the first time, was so delighted with 
Punch that when the exhibition was 
over he insisted on buying him for his 
own private amusement. But on carry- 
ing him home, the nobleman was much 
disappointed to find that Punch when 
away from the puppet-show, and remoy- 
ed from the influence that had directed 
him, had lost all power of amusing, and 
was nothing but an inanimate and 
speechless bit of wood. This anecdote 
is sometimes applied to a man who mar- 
ries a young lady that he has only seen 
in company, where she can show off 
her accomplishments: but after taking 
her home as his wife, he discovers, when 
too late, that in domestic life she is dull, 
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silent, inert, and that he can derive from 
her neither amusement nor happiness. 
Unfortunately, while so many young 
girls are educated merely for the pur- 
pose of producing effect at parties and 
balls, there will always be men who, 
having obtained wives, find themselves 
in the predicament of the nobleman that 
bought Punch. 





CicERONE—is a person (particularly 
in Italy) who shows and explains to 
strangers, antiquities and curiosities. 
The plural is ciceroni, and their talka- 
tiveness has procured them the name in 
allusion to Cicero the Roman orator. In 
England the people that get their living 
by attending at the show-places, and ex- 
plaining sights to visitors, are frequent: 
ly of a very low order, and grossly ig- 
norant ; repeating their lesson like par- 
rots with little or no comprehension of 
the subject, and often making the most 
ludicrous blunders. For instance, a 
man that formerly showed the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, used to say on com- 
ing to the portrait of the distinguished 
navigator Sir Martin Frobisher, (who 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth accom- 
panied Drake on a voyage of discovery 
in the West Jndian seas), “ This is the 
portright of captain Furbish who shot 
the Gulph of Mexico; and there is the 
very pistol in his hand with which he 
committed the bloody deed.” 

Very lately a showman in London, 
who had something to exhibit relating to 
captain Ross’s voyage in the Arctic re- 



















gions, stood at the door of his show-place, 
saying, “ Walk in, ladies and gentle- 
men, and here you will see the valiant 
captain Ross a-climbing up the great 
north pole.” 





Mummies—-Are the dead bodies of 
the ancient Egyptians, preserved by first 
embalming, and then enclosing in nu- 
merous folds of linen spread with a ce- 
ment called moma in Arabic, and mum 
in Coptic (the languages that now pre- 
vail in Egypt,) and hence the word 
mummy. ‘The cement is a preparation 
of bitumen or asphaltus, and is of the 
consistence of tar. ‘The bodies of the 
rich and great, after being filled with 
aromatic guims and various odoriferous 
compounds, were first steeped in balsam, 
and then wrapped or rather rolled up in 
linen smeared with the glutinous sub- 
stance called momia or mum, by which 
all the layers of the covering were firm- 
ly cemented together. Every finger 
and toe was separately wrapped in a 
bandage of linen, the nails being first 
gilded. Bandages were then folded 
round each of the limbs, and finally a 
large one enveloped the whole corpse, 
to the number of fifteen or twenty folds 
of linen, all united by the cement. The 
head was wrapped in folds of fine mus- 
lin (also cemented) and then coated on 
the outside with fine plaster painted and 
gilt so as to resemble a very large mask. 


Where the head joined the body, was 
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placed a broad collar of cylindrical glass 
beads of various colours, closely inter- 
woven, and so arranged as to form ima- 
ges of Egyptian divinities, such as the 
scarabeus or beetle, the ibis, the winged 
globe, &«. The mummy was then de- 
posited in a coffin of sycamore or cedar, 
which was painted and gilt, and covered 
with hieroglyphics representing perhaps 
the actions of the deceased or of his an- 
cestors. Mummies, undoubtedly two or 
three thousand years old, have been 
found in the tombs near Cairo; also in 
the vicinity of Memphis, and in the 
ruins of Thebes. 

Many years since, I saw in the Brit- 
ish museum two mummies in large glass 
cases, standing upright beside their im- 
mense coffins. ‘The mummies, black, 
shrivelled, and looking something like 
dried baboons, were disgusting objects, 
notwithstanding the great pains and ex- 
pense bestowed on their preservation : 
an evidence how impossible it is for hu- 
man art to triumph over the immutable 
laws of nature. Still, it was interesting 
to see what yet remained of persons that 
were living and walking and talking in 
the time of the Pharaohs. 

They show in the museum at Copen- 
hagen a mummy, the nose of which is 
said to have been bitten off by Peter the 
Great,—a singular fancy, but by no 
means out of accordance with other 
strange and half savage exploits of that 
extraordinary monarch. 











Tue anniversary of the Boston Massacre is on the fifth of March, The British troops fired upon the Americans 
in King street, now called State street, and killed five men, March Sth, 1770. 
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A CHAPTER OF ANECDOTES. BY MARY HOWITT. 


HOW A JEST WAS NO JOKE. 


Wuen I was a little child of five or 
six years old, I and my sister, rather 
older than myself, were taken by our 
father to spend a summer’s day in Need- 
wood Forest. We were little wild 
things, as brown and as hardy as Gip- 
sies, and many along happy day we 
had spent under the forest trees, dining 
in woodmen’s cottages, or if none were 
at hand, by the side of a little running 
stream in some old woodland hollow. 

Towards noon, on one of these happy 
days, as we were wearied with a long 
morning’s ramble, we were left to recov- 
er from, our fatigue under the spreading 
shade of an immense tree, like fairies in 
a fairy-tale; looking as diminutive as 
they in proportion to this giant of the 
forest, and being almost lost among its 
curled and twisted roots, which were 
heaved up, old and mossed and rugged, 
and wreathed together like a nest of an- 
gry snakes, which had been turned to 
stone, ages and ages before. Around us 
lay a small opening of forest glade, cov- 
ered with short green grass, upon which 
the sunshine fell with such soft light as 
to give it the colour of clear emerald ; 
this was enciosed by thickets of black 
holly, which, in contrast with the light 
foreground, looked still more intensely 
dark: under and among these grew the 
greenwood-laurel with its clusters of 
peisonous-looking berries, and whole 
beds of the fair. white stellaria, shining 


like stars (whence its name) among its 
grass-like leaves of tender green. In | 
other spots grew clusters of the dark, 
mysterious-looking enchanter’s night- 
shade ; and the singular and rare four- 
leaved Herb-Paris, or True-love, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central an- 
gies of its four leaves. 

There was an undefined feeling, half 
of pleasure and half of pain, in being 
left alone in so wild a spot. We heard 
the crow of the distant pheasant—the 
coo-coo of the wood-pigeon, and the 
laugh-like cry of the wood-pecker ; and 
these, though familiar to us, seemed 
strangely to add to the solitariness of the 
scene.. And yet it was very delightful. 
We talked cheerfully of every thing 
around us; watched the hare run _ past, 
or from thicket to thicket ; and the star- 
ling creep up the old trees, and the little 
birds fly in and out from their woody 
screens, with more than common inter- 
est. But at length, after long watching 
and long observation, we remarked to 
each other a strange, unceasing, low 
sound which we could not comprehend ; 
it seemed to keep up a perpetual chirr- 
chirr-r-r-ing, somewhere near us, but 
exactly where, we could not tell. At 


times it appeared just beside us, and 
then half the glade’s distance off; now 
it was high, now low, now on this side, 
now on that—the strangest, most per- 
plexing, and incomprehensible sound we 
had ever heard. 

In the midst of our wonderment and 














lack of counsel, up came a stout forest- 
boy, of twelve years, or thereabouts. 
He was a brown and wild-looking crea- 
ture, like a very satyr of the woods ; he 
was dressed in a suit of leather, had a 
belt round his waist in which he carried 
his wood-knife, and on his back was a 
bundle of fagots. As he came up he 
seemed amazed to find two children, like 
the Babes in the Wood, seated hand in 
hand at the foot of an old tree, and made 
a pause to look at us. We were not 
alarmed at his strange appearance, for 
such grotesque garbs, were familiar to 
us in our forest wanderings; so hailing 
him as a friend and counsellor, we de- 
manded what was that strange low voice 
which we heard somewhere thereabout. 

The boy looked at us for half a mo- 
meni with a sort of grin, and then with 
a sudden Jeok of fear, half bending his 
body and speaking in a low but distinct- 
ly articulated whisper—‘ It’s my lord 
Vernon’s blood-hounds,” said he, “ they 
are out hunting, and yon sounds are the 
chains which they drag after them!” 
and so saying he dashed off like a wild 
stag. 

What a horror now fell upon us! 
The glade was like an enchanted forest : 
all at once the trees seemed to sweil out 
to the most gigantic and appalling size ; 
every twisted root seemed a writhing 
snake, and every oli wreathed branch a 
down-bending adder ready to devour us. 
The holly thickets seemed full of an in- 
creasing blackness, which, like a dread- 
ful dream, appeared growing upon our 
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imagination till it was too horrible to be 
borne. We felt as if hemmed in by a 
mighty wilderness of gloom that cut 
us off from our kindred, and still the 
chirr-r-chirr-r of the terrible hounds, and 
their dragging chains sounded through 
the dreadful silence, and seeming to our 
affrighted senses to come nearer and 
nearer, well nigh drove us distracted. 
What indeed would have become of us, 
I know not, had we been left to our- 
selves and our terrors; but our cry of 
“Father! father !” speedily brought him 
to us, and the enchantment fled with his 
presence. The laugh with which he 
heard our story dispelled the whole ter- 
ror of it. “It is the grasshopper and 
nothing more,” said he, “which has 
caused all this foolish alarm ;” and then 
listening for a moment, he traced it by 
its sound among the short, dry, sunny 
grass, and then held it in his hand be- 
fore us. “And yet he was a wicked 
boy,” continued our father, “who told a 
falsehood to frighten you thus. But 
come, now you shall go to your dinner;” 
and so saying, and taking one by each 
hand, he led us from the enchanted 
glade to a woodman’s cottage in the 
next dell. 





HOW A BOY TOOK A FLIGHT. 


THERE is a story, and which I be- 
lieve is a fact, of two boys going to take 
a jack-daw’s nest from a hole under the 
belfrey-window in the tower of All- 
Saints’ Church, Derby. As it was im- 
possible to reach the nest while standing 
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within the building, and equally impos- 
sible to ascend to that height from with- 
out, they determined to put a plank 
through the window, and, while the 
heavier boy secured its balance by sit- 
ting on the end within, the lighter boy 
was to fix himself on the opposite end 
and from that perilous situation to reach 
the object of their desire. So far the 
scheme answered according to their 
wishes. The little fellow took the nest, 
and finding in it five fledged young birds, 
announced the news to his companion. 

“ Five are there ?” replied he; “then 
I'll have three !” 

“ Three !” exclaimed the other, indig- 
nantly, “ No, I ran all the danger, and 
I will have the three!” 

‘* You shall not,” still maintained the 
boy in the inside—“ you shall not! 
Promise me three, or [’ll drop you !” 

“ Drop me and welcome,” replied our 
little hero, “ but I’ll promise you no more 
than two!” 

The boy inside slipped off the plank, 
the end tilted up, and down went the 
lesser boy upwards of a hundred feet to 
the ground. At the moment of his fall 
he was holding his prize by the legs, 
two in one hand and three in the other, 
and the birds finding themselves de- 
scending, instinctively fluttered out their 
pinions. But it was not these alone 
which saved the boy. He had ona 


stout new carter’s frock, secured round 
the neck, and this filling with air, from 
beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, 
and he descended smoothly to the 


ground, alighting, like a cat, on his legs; 
and then looking up, he exclaimed to 
his companion, “ Now you shall have 
none !” and ran away, sound in limb, to 
the astonishment of the inhabitants, who, 
with inconceivable horror, had witnessed 
his descent. 





OF At RAVEN THAT HAD A DINNER-PARTY. 


THERE was a Raven kept a few years 
ago at Newhaven—an Inn on the road 
between Buxton and Ashbourn. This 
bird had been taught to call the poultry, 
and like the parrot of Paraguay, could 
do it very well too. One day,—the ta- 
ble being set out for the coach-passen- 
gers’ dinner,—the cloth was laid, with 
the knives and forks, spoons, mats and 
bread, and in that state it was left for 
some time, the room-door being shut, 
though the window was open. ‘The ra- 
ven had watched the operation very qui- 
etly, and, as we may suppose, felt a 
strong ambition to do the like. 

When the coach was just arriving, the 
dinner was carried in—but, behold! the 
whole paraphernalia of the dinner-table 
had vanished—silver spoons, knives, 
forks, all gone! But what was the sur- 
prise and amusement to see, through the 
open window, upon a heap of rubbish in 
the yard, the whole array very careful- 
ly set out, and the raven performing the 
honours of the table to a numerous com- 
pany of poultry which he had summon- 
ed about him, and was very consequen- 
tially regaling with bread. 








The Wintry blast is ended. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Enrobed with verdant beauty Our youth, like spring, looks smiling: 
The fields and woods appear ; It basks in heavenly light ; 
And richest music warbles Yet gloomy tempests rising 
To hail the waking year. * Qur fairest hopes may blight. 
3 5 
Farewell! ye howling tempests ! 'Tis only in the bosom 
Farewell! ye drifted storms ! Unscarred by folly’s stains, 
Farewell! ye frosty mornings! Where God his grace dispenses— 


And clouds with angry forms. Unfading summer reigns. 
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LETTERS TO PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


LETTER IV.—THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


You must be fond of voyages and 
travels, because all young people are 
fond of them: let me then say a little 
about the first voyage round the world. 
It is but reasonable that I, who talk so 
freely of my own travels, should, at 
times, speak of the travels of other peo- 
ple, especially of those who had greater 
difficulties to contend with. A boy may 
now, very easily, find his way through 
Sherwood Forest, because the trees have 
been felled, and a turnpike-road made 
there ; but if he had been called upon to 
perform the same feat in the days of 
Robin Hood, he would have found it no 
easy undertaking. 

In like manner, it is now comparative- 
ly an easy thing to sail round the world, 
because maps and charts have pointed 
out the course to be taken, and the dan- 
gers to be avoided ; but this was not the 
case in the days of Columbus, when he 
discovered America. Much _ greater 
merit is, therefore, due to our ancient 
circumnavigators and travellers, than to 
those of modern date. 

I would willingly give you an account 
of all the voyages made round the world, 
but that weuld occupy me a week; I 
will, therefore, give you a short account 
of the first voyage, and that may, per- 





haps, induce you to get books and read 
the remainder. If you have read them 
all before, never mind that; I never yet 
heard of any mischief arising from a 
book being read twice over, when it was 
worth reading. 

Columbus, a Genoese in the service 
of Spain, first conceived the possibility of 
sailing round the world. In his ting, 
when a ship made a long voyage, it re- 
turned back in much the same track in 
which it had gone before ; but Columbus 
considered, that a vessel might go right 
forward until it arrived at the place it 
sailed from, in the same way that a spi- 
der in crawling round the hoop which 
you bowl with, would, by going straight 
on, arrive at the spot it started from. 
Columbus set sail, but he did not circum- 
navigate the world, though he discover- 
ed America. This was in the year 1492. 

Between twenty and thirty years af- 
ter this, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
guese, applied to his own government 
for some recompense for the services he 
had rendered it, by his discoveries in the 
Indian seas. He, however, obtained no 
reward, and offered his services to Spain, 
which accepted them. Magellan fully 
believed that a passage might be found 
to the South Sea by some opening on 
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the American coast, and that Columbus 
was right in his conjecture that the East 
Indies might be reached by sailing west- 
erly. The Pope had granted to Spain 
any countries it might discover west of 
the Atlantic, and the discoverers were to 
receive a twentieth part of the profits 
arising from such territories, with other 
advantages. 

Five ships were fitted out on this dis- 
covery, of which Magellan had the com- 
mand. Provision, ammunition, and 
stores, were supplied, sufficient for two 
years, and the squadron left Seville, Au- 
gust Ist, 1519. 

@Magellan was a bold man, and an, ex- 
perienced sailor, and felt very sanguine 
of success. Those also who were under 
his command were im high spirits, hav- 
ing no doubt about returning well Jaden 
with gold. Magellan had been a sailor 
from his early youth, and had, no doubt 
in his very boyhood, indulged in many 
an imaginary voyage. Our youthful 
propensities much influence our after 
years. 

The boy may launch his little skiff 
With paper sails unfurled ; 


But, when a man, he guides a ship, 
And sails around the world. 


Magellan steered for the Canary Isles; 
refreshed the vessels at Teneriffe ; pass- 
ed the Cape de Verd Islands; was de- 
tained by tedious calms off the coast of 
Africa; and held on his way till he ar- 
rived at a part of Brazil now called the 
Bay of St. Lucia. 

If you have a good map by you of 


this part of the world, spread it~ before 
you on the table while you read my de- 
scription, and, as you trace the course of 
the ships, you will fancy yourselves to 
be in one of them. When Magellan 
goes ashore you will go with him; and 
when he holds communication with the 
natives, you will imagine yourself by 
his side. 

Magellan anchored at the mouth of a 
river, supposed to be the Rio de la Plata, 
where the copper-coloured natives ran to 
the sea-shore to gaze on the ships, which 
they took to be monsters of the ocean, 
and on the boats, which they believed to 
be young ones of the same description. 
Provisions and refreshments were here 
obtained in abundance, and in other 
parts, fruits, sugar-canes and precious 
stones. Two of the islands at which 
they touched were so full of seals and 
penguins, that they might have laded a 
ship with them. 


Perhaps you may not know exactly 


what a penguin is, for you may look 
about in New England a long time be- 
fore you find one. It is a large black 
fowl, covered over with down instead of 
feathers, and eats nothing but fish’. 
Passing on, Magellan and his party 
coasted along South America, examining 
all the rivers and bays they came to, if 
possible to effect a passage through. In 
April 1520 they reached a large bay, 
since called St. Julian, and found the 
inhabitants on shore to be of a gigantic 
size. These were the Patagonians. 
You would be astonished at the strange 
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antics usually played off by the simple 
natives who have never before seen Eu- 
ropeans. Every thing which they see 
surprises them. The ships, the boats, 
the sailors, and their clothes, excite their 
wonder, which they express in the live- 
liest manner, holding up their hands, 
laughing, and capering about in all sorts 
of attitudes. The first Patagonian they 
saw was very tall, and strongly-formed. 
His hair was white; his body painted 
yellow, with the figure of a stag’s horn 
drawn on each of his cheeks. He had 
large circles round his eyes, was strange- 
ly clad with a skin like that of a camel, 
and a bow and arrows armed his hands. 
As there was no other mode of talk- 
ing with him but by signs, so of course 
they were greatly ata loss. The Pata- 
gonian, by pointing up to the heavens, 
appeared to ask if they came from that 
quarter ; and when he first cast his eyes 
on a looking-glass, he was so terrified 
that, in starting back, he felled two men 
to the ground. ‘This Patagonian, en- 
couraged by kind conduct, brought oth- 
ers to the ships. One of them ate a pro- 
digious quantity of ship-biscuits, and 
drank a large bow! of water, at a meal. 
A great difficulty attending a voyage 
of discovery is to keep the men in good- 
humour. The leader of the party, en- 
couraged by the great advantages he 
hopes to acquire, will brave greater dan- 
gers, and patiently endure severer hard- 
ships, than those who are to receive but 
asmall part of the booty, and this Ma- 
gellan found outto his cost; for a muti- 
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ny broke out against him, which was 
only quelled by hanging one of the cap- 
tains, and leaving others on shore among 
the Patagonians. 

Magellan’s enterprising disposition 
will not excuse the act of injustice and 
inhospitality of which he was guilty 
among the Patagonians. He formed the 
design of forcibly detaining two of them 
on board his ship, that he might take 
them as curiosities to Spain. With this 
intent he offered them knives, beads and 
toys, until their hands were full, and 
then presented some bright iron rings 
and shackles, which, as they could not 
lay hold of them, they permitted to be 
bound on their legs, mistaking them for 
ornaments. At first they were pleased 
with the jingling sound of them, but 
when they saw themselves fettered, and 
betrayed, they struggled violently, and 
bellowed in a frightful manner. After 
this the natives attacked them, in their 
turn, when Magellan, in revenge, sent 
armed men to kill as many of them as 
they could. The Patagonians, how 
er, retired into the country. 

In August the squadron again sai! 
when one ship was driven on shore b 
violent gale; the crew and cargo wi 
saved. The crew of another ship aft 
wards rose against the captain, Olivar 
Misquitos, and compelled him to retu. 
to Europe. Magellan succeeded 
finding a strait, or arm of the sea, whi: 
led, to his great joy, into the Pacifie 
Ocean, or great South Sea. If you look 


at your map you will find Magellan’s 
‘ 
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Strait at the south end of South Amer- 
ica. Magellan was the first European 
who sailed on that sea. 

Most likely that was the happiest sea- 
son of Magellan’s life. It confirmed his 
judgement ; it rewarded his dangers and 
his toils. 

“ And I have lov’d thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do 
here.” 

Magellan would willingly have re- 
mained near the strait to refresh his 
men, but the natives on shore were much 
addicted to thieving. They took away 
every thing they could lay hold of, and 
seized one of the boats. Magellan land- 
ed with ninety men, killed many of the 
natives, and set their houses on fire. He 
called the place the isle of thieves and 
robbers. 

The ships sailed forward and occa- 
sionally stopped at different places for 
refreshment. The king of Buthuan 
came on board Magellan’s ship, and pre- 
sented him with gold and spices, and re- 
ceived garments in return. The king 
was comely in person, of olive complex- 
ion, with long black hair. He had gold 
rings in his ears, and three on each fin- 
ger; his head was covered with a veil 
of silk, and a garment of mingled silk 
and gold hung down to his knees: the 
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handle of his dagger was of gold, and 
the wooden scabbard was finely carved. 
The natives sat cross-legged, and the 
lights they used were composed of the 
gum of a tree wrapped in the leaves of 
the palm-tree. 

The opportunity of seeing the inhab- 
itants of strange countries, and of obser- 
ving their singular customs, constitutes 
one of the many pleasures of travelling 
abroad. Leaving Buthuan, the ships 
touched at Zeilon, Zubut, Messana, and 
Caleghan, and reached Lubut, where 
their great guns were fired, to the great 
consternation of the natives. Magellan 
persuaded the king and his principal 
subjects to embrace the Christian relig- 
ion. The idols they had worshipped 
were destroyed, and crosses set up in 
many places. Lubut is one of the Phil- 
ipifie Islands ; you will find the Philip- 
ine Isles marked on your map a little § 
above New Holland, and a pretty clus 
ter of them there are. The Isle of Ma- 
than, too, was visited. This isle was 
governed by two kings, one of whom re- 
fused to pay tribute to the King of Spain. 
Magellan was not a man to be trifled 
with. He immediately put himself at 
the head of sixty of his followers, wear- 
ing coats of mail and helmets. He was 
met by three bodies of the islanders, al- 
together about six thousand, armed with 
bows, arrows, darts and javelins. A 
pretty situation for threescore men to be 
placed in! They fought bravely, but 
where is the wisdom of sixty men con- 
tending with six thousand? Magellan § 
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was wounded in the leg with a poisoned 
arrow, and his helmet beaten off his 
head with stones. He was wounded in 
the right arm, brought to the ground, 
and stabbed and speared through his 
head and body. ‘Thus ended the life of 
the enterprising circumnavigator Magel- 
lan, before he had obtained the reward 
of his toils. 


Thus have I seen the pamper’d steed 
Along the race-course strain 

His every nerve, with winged speed 
The distant goal to gain. 

Swift as the wind he seems to pass ; 
Already shouts arise 

Of an approving throng; alas! 
He springs—he falls, and dies. 

After the death of Magellan, such of 
the Spaniards as were on shore were in- 
vited to an entertainment, and all mur- 
dered during the repast, except Don Ju- 
an Serrano, for whom the natives hop- 
ed to get a Jarge ransom; but the Span- 
iards sailed away and left their country- 
man behind, being afraid of the natives. 

The Spaniards now chose new com- 
manders, but the vessels being sadly out 
of repair, they broke up one of them to 
repair the other two, and then proceed- 
ed on their course. 

One principal object when Magellan 
left Spain, was to reach the Molucca 
Islands by a westerly course. The 
Spaniards, therefore, proceeded in quest 


of them. They touched at Chipper, 


Caghaian, Puloan, Borneo, Cimbubon, 
and a few dther places, and then reach- 
ed the Moluccas. 


The king of one of 
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the principal isles was a Mahometan ; 
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he received them in a friendly manner. 
The Moluccas were found to be rich 
in various productions ; melons, cloves, 
gourds, sugar-canes, ginger, rice, figs, 
almonds, pomegranates, and many other 
fruits were in great abundance, as well 
as poultry, sheep, and goats. When the 
Spaniards took their leave, many of the 
kings of the islands assembled in their 
canoes to conduct them to the Isle of 
Mare. One of the ships, being unable 
to proceed, was left behind, and the Vit- 
toria alone, the remaining vessel, with 
forty-six Spaniards and thirteen Indians 
on board, set sail for Europe. 
Who sails abroad to girt this mighty world, 
Must be content to risk his life, his all ; 
And if, at last, he prosperously returns, 
He brings not with him those who sallied forth, 
But a mere remnant of his comrades brave. 


Their toils were not yet over, for be- 
ing obliged to wait seven weeks for a 
wind to enable them to double the Cape 
of Good Hope, they were reduced to 
great distress. The pains of hunger and 
the pangs of sickness wasted them, and 
their number gradually diminished. Be- 
ing afraid of falling into the hands of the 
Portuguese, they bore their sufferings, 
and sailed on for two months, during 
which time they lost more than twenty 
men. 

Toil-worn and emaciated, they reach- 
ed St. Yago. On going ashore, and 
mentioning their distress, the Portuguese 
behaved kindly to them ; but on a sec- 
ond party landing, they took them all 
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prisoners, and required those left in the 
vessel to give themselves up. Yuan 
Sebastian, the commander on board, de- 
manded his men from the Portuguese, 
but in vain; suspecting foul play, he 
once more weighed anchor, and set sail, 
having only twenty-two men on board. 
On the 7th of September 1522, they 
reached St.Lucar,with only about 18 men. 
They had sailed 14,000 leagues, and six 
times crossed the equinoxial line; and 
they had been absent on their voyage 
three years, within fourteen days. 


How sweet to rest in peace at last, 
No more compell’d to roam! 
A brief and backward glance to cast 
Upon the billow and the blast ; 
To know that all their pains were past, 
And feel themselves at home ! 


Every survivor who had been em- 
ployed in the expedition received a no- 
ble reward, and the whole amount of the 
valuable cargo was given up to them. 
The leaders who returned were highly 
honoured ; they had endured much, and 
had dearly earned the reward they ob- 
tained. A pension of five hundred duc- 
ats was granted to Yuan Sebastian for 
his life, with a patent of nobility. The 
emperor gave him for his arms, a terres- 
trial globe with the motto, “Thou hast 
surrounded me.” Sebastian and his 
companions were greatly estimated and 
honoured by the whole Spanish nation, 
and the Vittoria, the ship they brought 
home with them, furnished a general 
subject for conversation. 
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This was the first voyage round the 
world. Since that time many enterpris- 
ing travellers have completed the circuit 
of the earth, especially Captain Cook, 
who made three voyages, and was at 
last unfortunately killed at one of the 
Sandwich Islands by the natives. On 
the opposite page is a picture represent: 
-Ing that event. 

A boy may now take upa_ book of 
voyages and sail round the world in 
safety, without fear of being shipwreck- 
ed on the deep, or being slain by the 
savage natives on the land. ‘This meth- 
od of going on a voyage is in some re- 
spects an excellent one; for, as you sit 
by a snug fire with your book in your 
hand, and your map on the table, the 
roaring of ‘the billows, the howling of 
wild beasts, and the wild war-cry of the 
savages, cannot hurt a hair of your head, 
With your feet on the fender, ana your 


elbow resting on the table, you can catch | 


your sharks, kill your buffaloes, carry 
on your traffic with the islanders, and 
load your vessel with gold and silver. 
Nor will such a voyage be without its 
advantages ; you will hear how others 
have endured hardships and overcome 
difficulties, and will feel less disposed to 
shrink at trifling or imaginary trials. 
You will perceive what perseverance 
has accomplished, and be more deter: 
mined in the prosecution of your designs. 
You will be convinced of the power and 
manifold advantages which knowledge 





















































bestows, and you will desire to know , 
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more, to undertake more, and to achieve 
more, for the good of your country and 
of mankind. Iwill conclude my letter 
with an anécdote of Columbus, taken 
from Irving’s life of that great navigator. 

Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, the 
grand cardinal of Spain, invited Colum- 
bus to a banquet, where he assigned him 
the most honorable place at table, and 
had him served with the ceremonies 
which, in those punctilious times, were 
observed towards sovereigns. At this 


repast is said to have occurred the well 
known anecdote of the egg. A shallow 
courtier present, impatient of the honors 
paid to Columbus, and meanly jealous 
of him as a foreigner, abruptly asked him 
whether he thought that, in case he had 
hot discovered the Indies, there were 


Death of Captain Cock. 


not other men who would have been ca- 
pable of the enterprise. To this Colum- 
bus made no immediate reply, but, tak- 
ing an egg, invited the company to make 
it stand upon one end. Every one at- 
tempted it, but in vain, whereupon he 
struck it upon the table so as to break 
the end, and left it standing on the brok- 
en part, illustrating, in this simple man- 
ner, that when he had once shown the 
way to the New World, nothing was 
easier than to follow it. This anecdote 
rests on the authority of the Italian his- 
torian Benzoni. It has been condemned 
as trivial, but the simplicity of the re- 
proof constituted its severity, and was 
characteristic of the practical sagacity 
of Columbus. The universal popularity 
of the anecdote is a proof its merit. 
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TUNNEL MAKING. 


Tue use of a bridge is to carry a road those popular suburbs which cover the 
over a river or over a hollow; the use banks of the Thames, on both sides, be. 
of a tunnel is just the very opposite of low London, is inconveniently conduct. 
this. It is to'carry a road through, or ed by water conveyances, and the navi- 
under, a hill, a rock, or similar impedi- gation of the river forbade every attempt 
ment. Tunnels are not so much used at forming a bridge lower down than the 
as bridges, it being in general cheaper city itself. In this difficulty, Mr. Brun. 
to lead a road round a hill than to go di- ~nel conceived the bold idea of excavating 
rectly through it. Still it is sometimes a large tunnel under the bed of the riv- 
necessary, particularly for rail-roads and er, through which carriages of any size 
canals, where it is of so much impor- might pass. The work was commenced 
tance to preserve the level. The way of several years ago, and proceeded for 
making a tunnel does not require any some time successfully ; but great diffi 
very minute explanation. The earth is culties were experienced in preventing 
dug out and removed, and the rocks are the water from oozing through its bed 
cut through by the operations of the and breaking into the tunnel; and the 
quarryman. Where the rock is solid, increased expense on this account, ex 
it forms a natural roof and walls; such hausted funds prepared, and the 
is the tunnel on the rail-road lead- work was suspended. The British gov 
ing from New-York city to Haerlem. ernment has agreed to advance the nec 
Where the tunnel is taken through loose essary money, and there is every hope 
earth, walls must be built, and an arched that this magnificent undertaking willat 
roof thrown over. length be prosecuted to a successful ter 

A new use of a tunnel has lately been mination. It is now two thirds across 
attempted. The communication between the river’s bed. 





RIDDLE. 


Don’t think what I say can be at all wrong, 
For I speak, though I have not a bit of & 
tongue. 
Tl Yet ofttimes I'm quiet for want of my breath, J 
; And then I am perfectly silent as death. 
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But when I am heard, I am always admired, 
And often the breast with devotion have fired; 
The ear I can charm, and the senses delight, 
Whether heard in the morning, at noon, or a 
night. 
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{ One of our young female friends has taken the hint which we gave in our February num- 
ber, and sent us a version of another of the Nursery Fables. We shall ask her to excuse 
some trifling corrections we have seen fit to make, and request her to try her hand at another 
of the same articles.] 





p 
e THE APE AND THE ASS; OR, VANITY PUNISHED. 
'. An idle ape, and Ranger call’d, Before upon this weary route 
e Once lived in a green tree, I farther do proceed, 
’ Which made a nice and cool retreat, I'll have, to carry me about, 
; As pleasant as could be. A strong and noble steed. 
: One day, said Ranger to himself, He looked around and spied a horse 
. How foolish ’tis of me Breakfasting on the lea, 
To spend my life in this dull place And said, now I could swiftly ride 
Where nothing I can see. If he would carry me. 
I first will breakfast heartily, He asked to get upon his back, 
Then through the world I'll roam : But pony quick replied, 
_ So took some apples from the tree You’d better far mount on a stick, : 
te And left his pleasant home. Thing best for you to ride. 
th But far he had not gone, before The ape was hurt at this rude speech, 
Bd He saw a man, who rode And chattered at the horse ; ; 
And galloped briskly o’er the ground, But horse would say no more to him, 
d, Which Ranger slowly trod. Which Ranger thought quite cross. 
od Ah, sighed poor Ranger mournfully, The ape then travelled on, and saw : 
it, It seems to me so sad Beneath a tree an ass, 
at That I should have to go on foot, Who wandered lazily along, 


‘Tis really quite too bad! And ate the tender grass. 








Ah, Ranger said, by management 
I’ll have a ride, in spite 

Of that rude horse, whose actions were 
So very impolite. 

He climbed a tree, getting on. 
A branch above her head, 

In tones so loud that she could hear, 
The cunning creature said : 


How very handsome is this ass! 
Her figure has such grace! 

In truth she must a rare beast be, 
If easy is her pace. 


The ass, on hearing all this praise 
Which filled her with delight, 

Capered about to let him know 
That he had judged her right. 


Sweet mistress Dustifoot, said he, 
I pray you to come near ; 
‘For I should like so much to stroke 
Your long and pretty ear. 


The donkey came beneath the tree, 
That he might feel her hair, 

But Ranger sprang upon her back 
Before she was aware. 


At first she thought he was in fun, 
And trotted round the field, 

Till tired, she asked him to get off, 
But Ranger would not yield. 


APE AND THE ASS. 


Thank you, said he, dame Dustifoot, 
Though you're fatigued, I’m not, 
And if you do not choose to go, 
A hickory stick I've got. 


The poor ass now did much lament 
That she had given heed 

To flattery of the cruel ape, 
Who drove her at full speed ; 


And boasted, as he rode along, 
Of his great strength and skill ; 
For pride and vanity seemed quite 
His silly head to fill. 


To be so very wise, said he, 
-Is surely a fine thing ; 
When from my travels I return, 
Pll be a noble king. 


Alas! an end was quickly put 
To Ranger’s daring scheme, 
For donkey lost all patience soon 

And threw him in the stream. 


She was quite glad when she got rid 
Of this ungrateful ape, 

And bounded gaily from the brook 
Rejoiced at her escape. 


At length poor Ranger gained the shore, 
Bruised, weary, and forlorn, 
Resolving he would wisdom learn 
From this unlucky morn. S. H 





APRIL. 


On the 11th of this month, 1783, 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States was proclaimed by Con- 
gress. 
On the 17th of April 1790, Dr. Frank- 
lin died at Philadelphia, aged 84 years. 
The 19th of this month is the 63d 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 


On the 19th of April 1804, was the 


massacre, by the slaves, of all the white 
inhabitants of St. Domingo. 

On the 24th of this month, 1787, a 
great fire occurred in Boston, in which 
60 dwelling houses, and 40 other build 


ing were destroyed including Hollis} 


street meeting-house. The Marquit 
La Fayette gave 1,450 dollars to the 
sufferers. 
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LA FAYETTE’S VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 
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On the day that La Fayette was ex- 
pected in Philadelphia, the stores and 
all other places of business were closed 
before twelve o’clock; at which time 
most of the families were taking an ear- 
ly dinner that they might devote the 
whole afternoon to the spectacle. The 
city authorities and the volunteer com- 
panies had already gone out on the New 
York road to meet the guest of the na- 
tion. The streets through which the 
procession was to pass, were already 
crowded beyond all former occasions. 
The church bells were ringing, and mil- 
itary music playing. A band was sta- 
tioned in the portico of the United States 
hank; and on the steps were assembled 
anumber of old revolutionary soldiers, 





for whom a handsome dinner was pro- 
vided in one of the principal rooms. 
Indeed for more than a week the 


whole city had been in such a state of 


restless excitement that little business 
was done except that of preparing for 
the day of jubilee. No man was seen 
without a La Fayette cockade in his hat, 
and all the gentlemen wore La Fayette 
badges at their breasts. The cockades 
were of black and white ribbon,—black 
for America, and white for France. The © 
badges were either blue, white or grey 
ribbons, printed with emblematical de- 
vices referring to the occasion, and a 
small La Fayette medal was appended 
to them. For several days the streets 
had resounded with drums and fifes ; 
and every revolutionary officer that could 
be found was put into a carriage and pa- 
raded about as an object of honour; the 
huzzas being much louder if he could 
by any means be habited in an old uni- 
form of "76. 

It was a mild soft day in October—the 
sun being obscured by a thin haze. 
Flags were flying from the tops of the 
principal hotels, the theatres, and many 
other large buildings: and every vessel 
in the harbour had its colours displayed. 
In many houses the window sashes were 
taken entirely out, so as to afford a bet- 
ter view to a greater number of specta- 
tors. No one however was expected to 
pay for a seeing-place : indeed, an offer 
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of money would have been considered 
an affront. The roofs of the houses 


were covered with people; and from ev- 


ery trap-door came up a close group of 
heads. The trees, and the ledges on 
the tops of the shop-windows were filled 
with boys; and many were perched on 
the lamp-posts. The pavements pre- 


sented a solid mass of men who could 


get places no where else; and the door- 
steps were crowded with women in the 
same predicament. The windows were 
filled with ladies; all of whom were 


without bonnets and handsomely drest 
for the occasion: and the gentlemen 
stood on chairs and tables behind them, 
looking over their heads. A large pro- 
portion of the citizens were engaged in 
the procession ; which about four o’clock 
appeared in Chestnut street and proceed- 
ed slowly to the State House, its final 


destination. 


Preceded by the volunteer companies 
came the hero of the day, in an open ba- 
rouche drawn by four beautiful cream- 
coloured horses; on each of which sat a 
postillion elegantly drest in light blue 
and silver. ‘To describe the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and the enthu- 
siastic shouts of the people is impos- 


sible. 


Next to La Fayette came the old sol- 
diers of the revolution, in large cars dec- 


erated with flags and with laurel wreaths. 


They too waved their hats, and joined 
in cheering their noble companion in 


arms. Half a century ago they had 
shared with him the dangers of battle, 


and now they held the place of honour 
in his triumphal procession. As the 
veterans passed by, hearts and eyes were 
filled to overflowing, blessings were 
mentally invoked on their time-silvered 
heads, and the air was rent with accla 
mations such as were never elicited by 
the pageantry of a monarch and his 
court. : 

Afterwards came the civil authorities 
of Philadelphia ; their standard bearing 
the arms of Pennsylvania. They were 


followed by the various companies of © 


tradesmen and artizans with appropriate 
banners. The mechanics were (as far 
as practicable) working at their trades 


as they went along the street, in wooden J 


shops erected on wheels and handsome- 
ly decorated. The hatters made a hat 
during the procession which was after 
wards presented to La Fayette.* The 
printers had a press in full operation, 
with which, as they passed along, they 
struck off and threw aniong the people 
numerous copies of Major James N, 
Barker’s beautiful ode on the arrival of 
La Fayette. The following are fout 
of its stanzas. 

Thy course through the land shal] a triumph be 

Such as conqueror ne’er attended ; 


For the glories a nation will shower on thee 
With no tear of grief will be blended. 


In the hall where our sages seal’d their vow 
Their spirits shall hover o’er thee : 


a 





* When La Fayette was in New York, he went into# 
shop to purchase a new hat. The hatter refused to take 


any money for it, saying—** You paid for this hat fory 


years ago.” 
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While their free-born sons, who never will bow 
To kings, will bend before thee.* 





Thou shalt tread the fields where our warriors 
trod 
When the storm of battle tried thee : 
And fresher shall bloom the sacred sod 
O’er the heroes that fight beside thee. 


Again thou shalt be where the war was won, f 
And the foe’s death-blow was given : 

While the shade of our sainted Washington 
Shall smile on thee from Heaven. 


Writing only from recollection, it is 
difficult to designate the order of the 
procession: the effect and interest of 
which was greatly increased by the pride 
and safe-cuards of Philadelphia, her nu- 
merous and gallant-looking companies 
of firemen, with their beautiful banners 
and their elegantly ornamented hose and 
engines. ‘The vessels on wheels which 
contained the sailors resounded as usual 


e : ms . 
; with the hilarity of the jocund tars; and 
Y the farmers of the surrounding country 


brought up the rear on horseback. 
le “3 , 
This was a busy as well as a joyful 


: day to the citizens of Philadelphia. As 
ae son as the procession was over it was 

time to make the final arrangements for 

the illumination, the finest and the most 
‘ universal ever known in our city; the 
: eflect being highly improved by the 
: straitness, length and regularity of the 
7 streets, each presenting a long and ap- 


of 


parently interminable perspective 











* The Hall of Independence, in which the immortal 
Declaration was signed by the first congress, is in the 
Philadelphia State House: and was fitted up as a levee- 
tom for La Fayette. 


* The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia, 
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lighted windows. Across several of the 
streets had been erected temporary tri- 
umphal arches adorned with emblemat- 
ical figures, and transparencies; and 
these at night were splendidly lighted up. 
The Bank of the United States was il- 
luminated in a singularly beautiful man- 
ner; the lamps being placed behind the 
columns of the lofty and magnificent 
portico, and so disposed that they could 
not be seen in front, but diffused over 
the whole edifice a soft clear light like 
that of the moon. The darkness of the 
heavens (for it was a star-less night) 
threw out in bold relief the pure white 
marble of this noble structure, which the 
general clearness of the Philadelphia at- 
mosphere, unmixed with damp or smoke, 
preserves in unsullied freshness. The 
porticos of the other banks were deco- 
rated with brilliant lamps closely strung 
on wires, and winding round the col- 
umns like wreaths of sparkling fire. 
The windows of all the houses were 
lighted up from top to bottom, from the 
parlours to the attics. The lamps were 
generally small glass globes, ote 
plain and sometimes coloure®; they 
were closely arranged on frames of wood 
forming various figures,—circles, ovals, 
triangles, pyramids and stars. We saw 
a corner house in which were twenty- 
four front windows, each filled with a 
blaze of Jamps representing an immense 
star, emblematic of the States of the 
Union which were then twenty-four. 
The hotels and taverns had transparent 
pictures over their doors. There was 
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one in Chestnut street so constructed by 
the ingenious arrangement of coloured 
slats or grooves, that, viewed from the 
front, it presented a portrait of La Fay- 
ette; one side-view showed a likeness 
of Washington, and the other that of 
Franklin. 

The parlour windows of the private 
houses were thrown open and lighted 
up both front and back. In many were 
placed superb lamps and lustres, glitter- 
ing with crystal drops and enwreathed 
with flowers, as were also the girandoles 
and bracket-branches on the walls. In 
some parlours, lights were placed over 
the folding-doors with deep festoons of 
flowers depending from them, rich cur- 
tains being arranged in the door-way so 
as to form an elegant drapery. The 
chandeliers suspended from the ceilings 
were all lighted up. On many of the 
tables were displays of rich plate, fine 
china, cut glass, and other beautiful and 
costly articles, all filled with flowers and 
intermixed with lights. The windows 
of one house in Chestnut street had no 
lamps ig them; but the sashes were 
thrown up so as to exhibit the fine pic- 
tures and pieces of sculpture that graced 
the walls, each work of art being shown 
to advantage by lamps appropriated to it- 
self. The evidences of opulence and 
taste so frequent in the mansions of our 
citizens, were well calculated to give La 
Fayette a favourable impression of the 
prosperity of the nation whose indepen- 
dence he had so materially assisted in 
achieving. Even the little streets and 


alleys inhabited by the lower classes had 
their windows lighted: many of them 
it is true with candles stuck in perfora- . 
ted slips of wood, or planted in tin cups 
filled with damp sand. 
La Fayette in _—— carriage rode 
round to see the illumination. It was 
computed that, exclusive of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, not less than fifty thou 
sand strangers were in the streets that 
night: and though the crowd was com- 
posed of people of every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, there was neither 
drunkenness nor fighting, nor any sort of 
rude nor improper behaviour, every one 
seeming quietly to give way to those 
who wished to pass. Perhaps this gen- 
eral civility might in some degree be at- 
tributed to the presence of so vasta 
number of females as were out that 
evening and on foot: it being much 
more convenient and satisfactory to walk 
to see the illumination than to ride; as 
even the carriage way was crowded with 
a compact body of spectators. At ten 
o’clock the people began to turn their 
steps homeward, the crowd gradually 
thinned, and by eleven the lights were 
all extinguished, the houses shvt up, and 
their inhabitants preparing for repose. 
La Fayette remained a week in Phil 
adelphia, receiving daily and hourly er 
ery mark of esteem and honour that het 
citizens could offer him. The day aftet 
his arrival the children of many of the 
best schools were formed into a proces 
sion; and round the interior of the Im 
dependence Square they passed in te 
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view before him as he sat in an arm- being all in white muslin and without 
chair on the garden steps of the State bonnets. She that headed the female 
House, the spot from whence the declara- part of the procession carried a white 
tion of Independence was read to the silk banner inscribed with that honour- 
people on the 4th of July 1776. The able and cherished title‘ The Daughters 
school-children were handsomely drest, of Free Men.” 

and wore La Fayette badges; the girls 
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THE CHINA JAR. 


As Laura was heedlessly running one day, 

She upset a table which stood in her way : 

A fine China jar was thrown down on the floor, 
Which with the gay fragments was cover’d all o’er. 


At the crash which it made she turn’d round amaz’d; 
With grief at the beautiful porcelain she gaz’d, 
Regretting her folly the wreck she had made, 

And much of her mother’s displeasure afraid. . 


Scarce able to stand, on the sofa she sat, 
Determined to say it was done by the cat: 

This surely would save the disgrace and the shame, 
And pussy might very well bear all the blame. 


But conscience then whisper’d “ this cannot be right, 
Your God sees you now, though no man is in sight ; 
H 
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Your mother, perhaps, this fine tale may believe, 
But One is above whom you cannot deceive, 

Who a falsehood detests, who knows every thought, 
Who surely will punish so heinous a fault.” 


She paus’d and she wept with a feeling of dread ; 
Thank’d God who had put better thoughts in her head ; 
Then ran to her mother, and told her with tears 

Of her breaking the jar, of her fright and her fears. 


Her mamma said her anger would ne’er endure long, 
If Laura was candid and own’d she was wrong ; 
And charged her to mind from her earliest youth, 

To shun all deceit and hold fast by the truth. 





THE TALE OF A TRIANGLE: OR, EVIL DONE, THAT GOOD MIGHT COME OF IT. 


BY MARY 


Ata great public school, conducted 
by the learned Dr. Reader, and many 


ushers and masters of many varieties 
and branches of knowledge, there were 
three notable boys. The tallest boy in 
the school, the least boy in the school, 
and the fattest boy in the school; Charles, 
Harry, and George ; who, from their re- 
markable names of Salmon, Lion, and 
Sparrow, were jestingly called, Fish, 
Flesh, and Fowl. They had nomen, 
prenomen, and cognomen. Charles was 
also called King, because he was above 
his tellows; Harry, Lord, because he 
possessed the fat of the land; and 
George, Commons, because of his spare 
person and somewhat meagre aspect. 
Others again distinguished them as 
Thread-paper, Apple-dumpling, and 
Lean-Kine. They, however, there be- 
ing a sworn league of amity amongst 
them, had given themselves the title of 


HOWITT. 


“The Triangle ;” we, therefore, will | 
adopt their own appellation, and thus 
style them. So much for their names, 

Now, the Triangle, besides their re | 
markable exteriors, possessed rare ac 
complishments; they were the best sli- 
ders, kite-flyers, top-spinners, and crick- 
eters, in the school. They had, more 
over, each his own peculiar gift, which 
was exercised for general edification. 
Charles Salmon, the tall boy, had a 
wonderful talent for singing; his voice f 
was clear, melodious, and full of power 
and expression, and his performances in 
this way, often electrified the whole 
play-ground, when the learned head of 
Dr. Reader himself, in his white wig, 
had been seen popping out of the study 
window with’an air of abstraction, of 
else nodding time to the tune, while it 
was very shrewdly conjectured, especial 
ly by those who had seen them, that m 











ny an usher likewise sought out such 
commodious nooks and corners, as would 
give him the melody without making 
him visible to the urchin crew over 
whom he exercised authority. 

Henry Lion, the lean boy, was a pro- 
digious mimic, and acted with inimitable 
humour every whimsical character, from 
Punch to Sir John Falstaff, to whom, 
however, he was in bulk a singular con- 
trast. Nevertheless, he contrived by 
some cunning of his own, to swell him- 
self forth, and appear no Jack Straw in 
the performance. 

The talent of George Sparrow, was 
that of tale-telling. A very Schehera- 
zade was he in this accomplishment. 
Grave or gay, horrible, fantastical or pa- 
thetic, George Sparrow had a tale for 
all times and humours. Happy was the 
boy who was his bed-fellow, to whom he 
would tell tales till the morning bell 
tang; and yet it must be confessed to 
his shame, that into one little fellow, 
who had for three months this honour, 
he instilled so much terror by his tales 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, and bloody mur- 
ders, that he fell into what is called a 
low way, and only recovered by the in- 
tervention of his mother, who took him 
home and nursed him for a whole win- 
ter. 

Other circumstances made the Trian- 
gle not less remarkable than respectable ; 
they had never known the infliction of 
chastisement from either cane or ferula. 
Each had been at school three years, 
and though they came from different 
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counties, had all entered the same day. 
They had all gone honourably and 
$peedily forward with their school-learn- 
ing, each first in some particular branch 
of knowledge, so that with mathemati- 
cal, classical, and English tutors, as with 
the head-master himself, they stood high 
in estimation. It was a singular Trian- 
gle, all the three sides so various, yet, 
as a whole, according so perfectly ; and 
it may be questioned, whether ever a 
friendship was formed between two per- 
sons, but assuredly seldom among three, 
in which there was a greater unity of 
purpose and afiection. They were the 
David and Jonathan—the Orestes and 
Pylades of the school; and from the sol- 
emn Dr. Reader himself, down to the 
little Hans Fuggenfelt, the Dutch boy, 
who was the most ineffable blockhead in 
the school, every body gave them fair 
words and favour. 

So stood the Triangle after the mid- 
summer holidays, when a great boy, 
half knave and half dunce, one Nathan- 
iel, or as he was commonly called, Nat 
Simpkins, became a scholar, and accord- 
ing to his abilities, which were prodig- 
ious in this line, proceeded to set the 
school by the ears. The Triangle, be- 
ing most conspicuous for general favour 
was the first object of his jealousy. He 
drew a party of weak-minded boys to his 
side, and began by artfully insinuating 
suspicions of underhand proceedings on 
the part of the Triangle; plainly ex- 
pressing his belief that they were only 
spared punishment, corporal punishment 
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especially, from the partiality of Dr. 
Reader; while he, the exemplary Na- 
thaniel Simpkins, who was, according to 
his own showing, superiour to them in 
every respect, and who had been at the 
school but two months, had been flogged 
a dozen times, had learned two dozen 
tasks, and had been otherwise publicly 
disgraced seventeen times. The thing, 
he said, was as plain as daylight, and 
half the school began to give him credit 
for great sagacity in the discovery. ‘The 
next thing he did, was to caricature the 
Doctor, by painting him in his bag-wig 
and gown, wearing triangular spectacles, 
and flogging the whole school with birch- 
rodand ferula. This took prodigiously ; 
any novelty soon wins partisans, and 
such a thing as a division, or two sides, 
in this little community, was so new, 
that before many days were over half 
the school joined his party, and were vi- 
olent accordingly. Simpkins and his 
party resolved never to be reconciled to 
the Triangulars, till their leaders had 
undergone some disgraceful punishment; 
they therefore artfully went to work, re- 
proached them with being favourites ; 
and cast endless reflections on the Doc- 
tor for blind partiality. The Triangle vi- 
olently resented these reflections on the 
Doctor, vindicated him from the charge 
of partiality, and maintained that if they, 
or any of them, were worthy of punish- 
ment, punishment they would receive. 

“Prove it! prove it!--Show us that 
the Doctor is impartial, and we will be 
friends !” was the reply. 
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The Triangle were but boys, they 
meant well, but they argued ill. 

“ We will prove it!” cried the first. 

“ We will be the champions of Dr. 
Reader’s fair fame!” responded the see: 
ond. 

“We will make ourselves worthy of 
sees to show you that the good 

octor is incapable of injustice!” echoed 
the third. 

It was at the extremity of the play- 
ground, under the dim shade of the old 
yew trees, that this singular knight-er- 
rantry was sworn, with twenty boys on 
either side as witnesses. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, Arthur Meynell, 
a firm adherent of the Triangulars, so 
renowned for the general correctness of 
his conduct and opinions, that he was 
commonly surnamed “ The Conscience,” 
boldly stepped into the midst, warned 
the Triangle of their folly and danger, 
and concluded by saying, that— The 
Triangle ought to have more sense than 
to displease the Doctor, and disgrace 
themselves, for a set of idle fellows like 
those !” 


“Coward, fool, meddler; pitiful, and | 
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sneaking !”—these were the best words 
that “ The Conscience” got from Simp 
kins and his party; and the Triangw 
lars were all too busy to listen to him. 
The next day the Triangie held a 
cabinet council which lasted three hours 
and three quarters. ‘The result of theif 


deliberations was asplan, according to 
the best authority, suggested by Spar 
row, somewhat improved upon by Sale 
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mon, and finally put into accomplishable 
form by Harry Lion. 

What that plan was, and how it was 
executed, we will proceed to relate. 

It was a fine September morning, 
warm and glowing, the harvest was 
mostly got in, the orchard and gardens 
were full of beautiful fruit, as the Trian- 
gle, having escaped “at three o’clock in 
the morning from an upper window, 
walked briskly along a wooded lane, 
three miles from the school village. 

They had undertaken a three days’ 
ramble round the country, intending no 
where to exceed nine miles distance from 
their centre, the school; being whimsi- 
cally determined to direct all their move- 
ments in these three days, by their own 
number. Each boy had three shillings 
in his pocket , they were'to live as mer- 
rily as might be, to turn to account each 
his own peculiar gift in gaining their 
daily bread and their night’s lodging, 
and what they could not obtain for love, 
they were to buy with money. At all 
events they determined, as far as in 
them lay, that these three days should 
be merry ones, come what would after- 
wards ; and all along they made their 
minds easy by persuading themselves 
that they were champions in the best 
cause in the world. 

At six o’clock they camé to a milk- 
maid who was singing; from her they 
obtained a draught of milk, and then 
proceeded onward, passing through a lit- 
tle town where they bought bread and 
cheese, upon which they dined. _Leav- 
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ing the town then, they saw to the right 
of the road, a pleasant hollow over- 
shadowed by trees ; they entered it, and 
there lying down, Charles sang “ Barba- 
ra Allen’s Cruelty,” after which they 
went very comfortably to sleep. When 
they awoke, they found the sun begin- 
ning to sink, and looking round they 
saw a farm-house below them, half bur- 
ried in rich orchard trees, loaded with 
bright, golden apples. No school-boy 
can resist an apple, and therefore, if 
they had not wanted something more 
substantial, as they did, they would in- 
stinctively have gone down. 

At the door they met a stout, rosy- 
faced, loud-spoken dame, stripped to her 
stays and green-quilted petticoat, who 
accosted them cheerfully. They told 
her they wanted their supper, and a 
night’s lodging; she laughed merrily, 
and called them “impudent beggars,” 
and “lazy varlets,” and yet said they 
were welcome to all her house contain- 
ed. She then brought them into the 
large kitchen, set them down to a_ black 
oak table, and gave them whey and new 
bread, fresh laid eggs, and broiled bacon. 
It was an excellent feast, they never had 
been so hungry in all their lives before, 
and never had enjoyed any thing half 
as much. When they had finished this 
luxurious meal, as the good dame had 
said nothing about the night’s lodging, 
they rose up to depart, but she stopped 
them, saying, “O no! after such a meal's 
meat as that, she must have some work 
out of them, and therefore they must 
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stop and help her son in apple-gather- 
ing ;” adding, that “it was lucky they 
had come, for if they were only half as 
ready with their hands as they had been 
with their mouths, they would be a fa- 
‘mous help for poor Ned !” 

The Triangle was very well pleased, 
and before long poor Ned made his ap- 
pearance ; a great.gawky lad of seven- 
teen, walking like a cart-horse, and look- 
ing as shame-faced as an owl in the 
sunshine, when he saw the three “ young 
gentlemen” whom his mother proposed 
to him as his associates in the apple-ga- 
thering. The apple-gathering however 
soon made them very good friends, and 












































then they were merry altogether. Mer- 
ry in the orchard; merry too in the 


house into which they carried baskets | 


full and bags full, bags full and baskets 
full of the most delicious apples, until 
the good dame herself was tired of reck- 
oning them; she all the while laughing 
and talking, praising the Triangle, prais 
ing the apples, and praising her Ned. 
After this labour, or rather pastime, 
and a second hearty supper of roasted 
apples and new milk, they all sate down 
by the great kitchen fire, which was 
made up of logs laid on the hearth. And 
a jovial party they were! There was 
the dame ; poor Ned; his father, a quis 
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et old man who said nothing at all, and 
et seemed to enjoy every thing; two 
round-faced laughing country girls, and 
two sleepy, slow-footed lads, ten times 
duller and heavier than poor Ned him- 
self, and the merry Triangle in the midst, 
singing songs, telling tales, and acting 
all humorous and whimsical characters 
whatever. There they sate at nine 
o'clock at night; and there they sate at 
one o’clock in the morning; and then 
the good woman, who had laughed and 
cried alternately for so many hours, hur- 
ried her three strange guests up-stairs 
into her best chamber, in which were 
also deposited cheese, spun flax, fleeces, 
and woollen wares; and wishing them a 
good night’s rest, left them to sleep be- 
tween the blankets, three in a bed. 

The Triangle slept as sound as a top. 
The cock had long done crowing, poor 
Ned and his father were out in the fields, 
and the dame and her maids busy at 
their household work, when the Trian- 
gle made its way once more into the 
spacious kitchen. And then what a 
breakfast they had! The supper over 
night was nothing to it! There was 
milk and coffee, and oat-cakes and bar- 
ley-cakes, eggs and honey, wheaten 
bread and spice bread, and various sorts 
of country dainties, with and without 
names. Thus having banqueted, they 
again set forth; their merry and kind- 
hearted hostess leaving her cheese-pans 
to see*them across farm-yard and or- 
chard, and over two fields, before she 
could make up her mind to part with them. 
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“Fortune has hitherto favoured us!” 
said the Triangle; “ what will be our 
fate to-day ?” 

But that day brought a thunder-storm 
which lasted, from the first heavy drops 
that came before, to the skirts of the 
storm that came after, from eleven 
o’clock to three; and the poor Triangle, 
sadly against its will, took shelter under 
an oak tree. Do what he would to pre- 
vent it, all sort of dismal tales of -men 
struck blind by lightning, and women 
and children struck dead with thunder- 
bolts, came into the head of George, 
and for his life he could not help tell- 
ing them; so there they stood, expect- 
ing every flash of lightning to leave 
them blind or dead! But the storm pass- 
ed over without injuring them ; and ex- 
cepting being wet to the skin, they were 
no worse for it. 

On, therefore, they proceeded out of 
the old pasture fields where they had 
sheltered, into a long, wooded, and pleas- 
ant lane, and here they had not gone 
far before they were overtaken by their 
quondam school-fellow, Dick Deriton, 
now called Mr. Richard Deriton, or the 
young ‘squire. He was mounted on a 
fine racer, and was riding gaily along, 
giving the reins to his horse, and letting 
it go at its own pace; he checked it, 
however, when to his astonishment, he 
saw his old companions. 

“ Heyday, Triangle !” cried he, “what 
brings you here ?” 

It was soon told. Deriton enjoyed 
the joke amazingly, leapt from his horse, 
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and throwing the reins on its neck, join- 
ed them, and the sagacious animal walk- 
ed leisurely after his master. 

“You shall sleep at our house _to- 
night,” said Deriton ; “ my father is gone 
to the races, and doesn’t return till to- 
morrow ; so I’ll invite my friends, the 
Wigtons, and we’ll have for once a mer- 
ry night of it!” 

“ Excellent !” said the Triangle. 

“ You shall sing songs, and tell tales, 
and perform comedy,” continued Deriton, 
“and you shall be encored till the house 
rings.” 

And they were encored till the house 
rang! ‘There they were, in the great 
dining room, where they had had an ex- 
cellent dinner, the chandeliers lit, the 
large table drawn to one end for a stage, 
and steward, butler, groom, stable-boy, 
gardener, house-keeper, and. half-a-doz- 
en women servants, all for audience ; 
and poor little Harry swelled out for Sir 
John Falstaff, hectoring and killing a 
hundred men at a blow, when—O, un- 
lucky mischance!—in came no other 
than the old ’squire himself, all fire and 
fury, scolding and blustering like ten 
troopers! Here began a second act in 
the comedy; out hurried one at one 
door, and another at another; one got 
~behind a screen, and another under a ta- 
ble; and the old asthmatical butler, as 
ill-luck would have it, behind the chim- 
ney-board, where, on account of his ter- 
rible cough, which the dust he disturbed 
set a-going, it was vain to think of con- 
cealment. 
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The storm of thunder and lightning 
was nothing to the ’squire’s storm of 
passion; the Wigtons were sent home 
instanter, with orders to wait for his in- 
vitation before they came again: every 
servant had orders to leave, from the old 
steward who had served the family for 
fifty years, to the kitchen girl who came 
but the day before. Young Deriton 
was threatened with punishment and the 
Triangle locked up in a chamber, with 
a promise of being sent back in the 
morning to Doctor Reader, with such a 
character as the ’squire thought they 
deserved. All this being done he sate 
himself down to his bottle, which he did 
not leave very soon. 

The Triangle deliberately consulted 
on the state of affairs, and thought it 
best to be stirring early, at least if they 
could but get their chamber door unlock- 
ed, for the key was at the other side. 
But they were helped out of this dilem- 
ma by young Deriton, who made his ap- 
pearance in their chamber by day-break, 
and bade them begone, giving each of 
them a small loaf, and ‘praying them to 
walk softly. The Triangle thought it- 
self very happy when it was safely out at 
the back-door, and walked hastily forth 
through the dewy shrubbery, and among 
the sweet-smelling and aromatic trees and 
flowers of the garden, and then took leave 
of the young ’squire at the park gate, 
who, in spite of his assumed carelessness, 
they could not help suspecting, wished 
that his father had found them less jocose 
than they were at his entrance. 
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A little sobered perhaps with the ca- 
tastrophe of the last evening, the Trian- 
gle walked on over hills and by wood 
sides, and across a wide open common, 
crimsoned with the beautiful heath-flow- 
ers, and along the hollows of which ran 
a bright living rivulet, murmuring like 
a sweet voice, and glittering in the sun- 
shine. The ‘Triangle went across the 
heath and by the water-side before meet- 
ing with any adventure, or seeing any- 
thing more extraordinary than the brisk 
little furze wren, and the green and gol- 
den beetles of the common, and the 
quick-darting trouts that were seen fora 
moment and then gone, in the clear wa- 
ter of the beautiful little brook. At the 
other end of the common stood a small 
hamlet, which they entered, and where 
they purchased a good supply of provis- 
ion, for, after all this rambling in the 
morning air, they were hungry enough. 
Leaving the village, they struck into 
some quiet retired fields, in every one 
of which stood a new haystack, and seat- 
ing themselves under one of them which 
stood in the prettiest sylvan nook imag- 
inable, they began eagerly to discuss the 
contents of their wallet. 

Now it happened that about twe fields’ 
distance from the place where they sate, 
and directly opposite to it, were three 
little hills, and as their eyes were ever 
on the watch for occasion of merriment, 
or for subjects of curious speculation, 
they beheld three men standing, one up- 
oneach of these eminences, evidently 
looking around them in quest of some- 
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thing. North, south, east and west, 
they turned, with spy-glasses in their 
hands to enable them to perceive any 
small or distant objects, which they ever 
and anon applied to their eyes, look- 
ing round them with great assiduity. 
They stood up clear and distinct in the 
bright light, the morning sun behind 
them, and were not fora moment to be 
mistaken ;—Mathematical, Classical, and 
English teachers in the renowned school 
of Dr. Reader. Away went the Trian- 
gle behind the rick, intending to watch, 
and, for the present, to elude their pur- 
suers. 

Ina short time the three men of learn- 
ing, having satisfied themselves, came 
down from their elevation, and before - 
long entered the very meadow in which 
the Triangle lay concealed; and pres- 
ently afterwards, thus came the words 
of Rhomboid, the mathematician, as they 
passed by : 

“Twenty-seven miles have I walked; 
forty-five miles and a half have I ridden; 
at eleven houses and from a hundred 
and three persons have I made inquiries; 
and yet all my labour has been in 
vain.” 

“ So it is,” replied Remus, the mas- 
ter of the classics, “ fag in doors, fag out 
of doors; a schooimaster’s life is like a 
dog’s !” 

“Grumble, as you will,” rejoined 
Lemuel Prosody, “I hope they’ve enjoy- 
ed their ramble as much as I’ve enjoy- 
ed mine. Sparrow is a prodigy of learn- 
ing, and if my good word will save them 
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from a flogging, they shall have it for 
his sake.” 

“Now Heaven bless you !” whispered 
Sparrow, when the three wise men had 
passed by, unwitting of their auditors. 

“They may fag on, poor dogs,” said 
Salmon, “but they’ll not hunt us out for 
all that!” 

“There they go,” said Lion, “due 
north, and we’ll go south, and meet to- 
morrow morning at breakfast.” 

It was now past noon; and the Tri- 
angle had entered within the bounds of 
their occasional rambles; and being 
three miles from the school, were as 
near as they deemed it safe to venture. 
They, therefore, turned on to a wild ex- 
tent of hilly and open land, the remains 
of an ancient chase. It was full of deep, 
quiet hollows, the steep banks of which 
were covered with tall, green bracken 
and crimson betony. No pleasanter 
place could be imagined for a summer- 
day stroll than this, and to this they 
came; and lay down all their lengths, 
in one of its most secluded hollows. Af- 
ter they had lain here for about half an 
hour, and when Sparrow was in the 
middle of one of his most diverting sto- 
ries, they beheld what, to their startled 
imaginations, appeared no other than the 
veritable Dr. Reader himself, mounted 
on a strong ¢ray horse, riding up the 
hollow directly opposite to them. 

It was perhaps cowardly to fly, and 
yet fly they did, up ene hollow, and 
down another, winding about, so as, if 
possible, to escape pursuit. The horse- 
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man spoke not a word, for, trusting to 


his strong, well-trained horse, he was 
sure of the chase. Salmon and Lion 


cleared the ground like greyhounds, the 
one helped by length of limb, the other 
by lightness of body, soon distancing 
poor Sparrow, who was memorably defi- 
cient in these two particulars, and who 
felt himself already in the clutches of 
the angry doctor. 

“ Stop, you terrified fool!” cried the 
horseman, suddenly wheeling his horse 
round so as to intercept Sparrow ; “Stop, 
in the name of common sense, and di- 
rect me the way to Wimbleton !” 

These words restored Sparrow at once 
to his senses, and out of breath as he 
was, he gave the required information, 
Wimbleton being the village where they 
had last stopped. ‘The stranger laughed 
till he almost bent to his saddle-bow, and 
called him “a cowardly blockhead!’ for 
his pains, aud rode briskly back again. 

By this time Salmon and Lion had 
returned to their companion, intending 
to give themselves up also to justice, ex- 
pecting to find him with his hands tied 
behind his back, laid across the horse, 
like a sheep taken for slaughter. 

Despite now all their endeavours to 
resist the enemy, a feeling of despon- 
dency crept over their spirits. They 
sate down again, intending to wait till 
the moon rose before they proceeded 
home ; but no song was sung, no tale 
told, and, which was strange even to 
themselves, they sat in silence for a 
quarter of an hour. 














At cleven o’clock that night, either by 
popping in at the keyhole, or scaling the 
walls, or walking ‘in at the hall-door in 
invisible jackets, the Triangle, unknown 
to the whole household, (at least so it 
seemed,) entered their chamber, and lay 
down in their respective beds, in which 
they soundly slept till the morning bell 
rang. 

“ Now, Simpkins,” said they, as they 
entered the room where the boys were 
drawn up rank and file for prayers, wait- 
ing the entrance of the masters, “ now, 
Simpkins, for a proof of the Doctor’s 
impartiality !” 

In came the solemn Doctor; in came 
every tutor and usher. Not a word was 
said; prayers were regularly gone 
through, and a silence like death fol- 
lowed. , 

Presently an under-master went out, 
and returned with three chains, each 
having at its extremities, manacles, as 
if to enclose the wrist and ancle. Some 
of the little boys shuddered ; some turn- 
ed pale, but the Triangle stood firm, and 
looked neither ashamed nor terrified. 

“Young gentlemen,” said the Doctor, 
addressing the three offenders in a deep 
stern voice; “young gentlemen, you 
have been three years under my care, 
during which time you have not needed 
punishment, hardly reproof; the conse- 
quence of this has been, that I have 
boasted of you publicly and privately ; 
I have honoured your industry and so- 
briety ; I have held you up as examples 
i0 your companions ; I have confided in 
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you ;—but | have been deceived !—Gen- 
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tlemen, I say it with pain—I have been 
deceived !—I can boast of you, I can 
honour you, | can confide in you no 
longer! Is it possible, that from the fa- 
vour you have received from me,—and 
which you only received because you 
appeared to deserve it, that you suppos- 
ed I should pass over your delinquencies, 
or permit you to infringe the laws of or- 
der without punishment? Corporal pun- 
ishment by stripes, however, you shall 
not receive at my hands, so far I will 
still respect your former unblameable 
conduct; but since you have forfeited 
my confidence, I must secure your per- 
sons, and also make you a public exam- 
ple to the school. 

“ You, perhaps, imagine me ignorant 
of your idle wanderings, for these three 
days,—you _are mistaken. | know 
where you have been; what company 
you have kept; and how you have de- 
meaned yourselves. 

“ Acain I repeat it, my confidence has 
been abused, and with deep sorrow I 
leave you to your reflections !—Mr Bee- 
tham do your duty.” 

The fetters were put on, and the Tri- 
angle, bound hand and foot, went out, 
somewhat grave, yet, nevertheless, un- 
subdued in aspect. As soon as they en- 
tered the play-ground, a stunning shout 
greeted them from their own party. 
Doctor Reader was sitting in his little 
back-parlour, when these sounds of tri- 
umph reached him, and very much dis- 
concerted was he to hear them. There 
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was something, very unaccountable to 
him in the whole proceeding. He was 
mortified and amazed, at what seemed 
to him the obstinate temper of the three 
offenders, who, to say the truth, he lov- 
ed, as well perhaps as he would have 
loved children of his own, had he pos- 
sessed any; and more than this, for the 
first time in his life, he began to ques- 
tion the power of his own eloquence, or 
to suspect that his mode of punishment 
was injudicious, since it produced so 
strange a result. Grieved, therefore, 
and a little out of humour, he walked 
into his study, intending to make silent 
but exact observation on all that went 
forward in the play-ground. Great, 
therefore, was his amazement, when he 
beheld the three culprits seated on a 
platform, and borne upon the shoulders 
of many boys, while others ran before, 
waving caps and handkerchiefs, and 
shouting—* Victory! victory! Justice, 
the good Dr. Reader, and the Triangle 
for ever.” 

The Doctor was more amazed and be- 
wildered than before. He hastened, 
therefore, to the scene of action, deter- 
mining to have it explained, and follow- 
ed the triumphal procession to the yew- 
tree walk, and there found the victors 
seated upon a rude sort of throne, under 
the trees. 

The unexpected appearance of the 
Doctor rather disconcerted the Triangle, 
who feeling that this defiance, as it were, 
of punishment, might very justly further 
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displease him, wished internally that the 
whole affair were explained ; but as 
none of the three did explain it, Arthur 
Meynell, otherwise called “The Con- 
science,” who saw it in the same light as 
themselves, stepped forward, and in an 
astonishingly short time laid open the 
whole plot; declaring that the triumph 
he now witnessed, was only the Trian- 
gulars rejoicing that the justice of_ the 
good Doctor was unquestionably estab- 
lished. This being said, he was so led 
away by his enthusiasm, that even in 
presence of that grave personage him- 
self, he shouted,—* Justice, the good 
Doctor Reader, and the Triangle for ev- 
er!” in which shout every boy joined, 
till the poor Doctor was half deafened 
by the uproar. 

At length, when silence was obtained, 
with some severity of countenance which 
amazed his vehement young partisans, 
he ordered them quietly to assemble in 
the school-room. They did so; and 
then he again harangued them,—and 
not only the Triangle and its party, but 
Nat Simpkins and his. It was a long 
and a grave harangue ; and, to the Doc- 
tor’s satisfaction, all the school looked 
serious; half were in tears; and the 
Triangle felt, for the first time, and was 
not slow to acknowledge it, how improp- 
erly and unwisely they had acted; and 
never, while they remained at school, 
nay, nor afterwards through the whole 
course of their lives, did they again “do 
evil that good might come of it.” 













Ah, thou unfortunate ! 
Poor, silly fly, 

Caught in the spider’s web— 
Hung there to die! 

What could have tempted thee ? 
What drew thee there, 

For the foe thus to throw 
Around thee the snare? 


Struggling and crying so, 
Ne’er can unweave 

From thee, the silken net 
Laid to deceive. 

Sorrow for wandering 
Comes now in vain ; 


And, with one thus undone, 
Grief adds to pain. 


Yet I will rescue thee, 
Unwary thing ; 
Thou may’st again be off 
High on the wing, 
Newburyport, March, 1838. 
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THE TRAMMELED FLY. 


If thou wilt promise me 
Hence, to be found 
Never more, as before, 

On evil ground. 


Trust not the flatterer 
Skilled to ensnare! 
He is a wily one; 
Think, and beware! 
Down to his dusky ways 
No more descend. 
Little Fly, thou and I, 
Each need a friend. 


Man hath an enemy, 
Whose snare is laid 
Softly and silently, 
Deep in the shade. 
Light, by the tempter shunned, 
Only can show 
Where secure, free and pure, 
Our feet may go! 
H.F.6 . 





LETTERS FROM A COUSIN. 
NO. 1.—SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Dear Charles, 

You requested me to write to you, 
and tell you something about Sir Isaac 
Newton. I hope you will read this let- 
ter very attentively. If you do so I will 
write to you again in a short time. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born in Eng- 
land, on the 25th of December 1642; 
almost two hundred years ago. He had 
no kind father to take care of him; but 
his uncle, who loved him very much, 
did a great deal for him. Isaac New- 
ton did not waste his time, as some boys 


do, but he employed it diligently. While 
other boys were engaged in their sports, 
he was all alone, in some private place, 
occupied with his books. He was a very 
ingenious boy. He provided himself 
with a set of little tools, with which he 
made a windmill, a water-clock, and a 
carriage put in motion by the person who 
sat in it. Newton also made a little 
mill, and enclosed a mouse in it, which 
he called the miller, which by acting on 
a treadwheel put the machine in motion. 


When he attended school he taught the 
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boys to make kites and paper lanterns, 
by the light of which lantern he went to 
school in the winter mornings. When 
he was eighteen years of age, his uncle 
sent him to college. At college he had 
a great many friends, and by hard study 
he became a good scholar. I hope, my 
dear Charles, you will study hard also, 
and like Sir Isaac Newton you will be- 
come a good scholar. 

After completing his education, he 
entered upon the study of astronomy, 
and in time became one of the greatest 
of astronomers. He wrote many books, 
and made many discoveries. Whatev- 
er he saw happen he tried to find out 
the cause of it. One day as he was sit- 
ting in his orchard, he saw an apple fall 
from a tree. He began to think why 
things fall to the ground, and this 
brought to his mind one thought after 
another, until he was able to understand 
how the sun, moon and stars, instead of 
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falling towards the earth, are kept in 
their proper places. 

I shall conclude this letter by telling 
you an anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton, 
One day he went out of his study, leav- 
ing a book which he had been writing 
for many years, on the table with a 
lighted candle beside it. While he was 
absent his little dog named Diamond 
threw down the lighted candle on the 
book and the book was entirely destroy- 
ed. Most people would have been very 
angry and would have beaten the poor 
dog ; but Sir Isaac only said, “ O, Dia- 
mond, Diamond, you little know what 
mischief you have done.” ‘This great 
and good man died, after a very painful 
illness, in the 85th year of his-age. 

Strive, my dear Charles, to copy Sir 
Isaac Newton, that you may, like him, 
become great and wise. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Allen’s Hill, Ont. Cy. New York. 


N.N.I. 





THE COUNTRYMAN AND PIG. 


A countryman, one day, took a pig to 
market; but while he was upon the 
road, he seemed, in a short time, to be 
inclined to go any way but the right. If 
he wanted him to go forward, he would 
turn backward ; if to the right, he would 
take the left; and if to the left, he would 
move to the right; while he only added 
to his fatigue all the while. At length 
he tied a string to one of his hind legs, 
and tried to guide him with a whip, 
something after the manner in which he 


would guide a horse; but he kicked, 
and cried, and run back, and declared 
that he would return to his sty. “So, 
then, Mr. Grunter,” said the country- 
man, “ you will have your own way, 
will you ?—well, then, let us see who 
shall be master, you or I.” So he took 
some rope out of his pocket, laid hold 
on grunter by the legs, and, binding 
them fast, threw him on the back of his 
horse, between two sacks filled with 
grain. It was then of no use for grunt- 
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er to kick, and he could not run, but he 
roared lustily. “ O pray, master,” said 
he, “do let me down this once, for I 
never learned to ride, and shall break 
my neck.”—‘ No, no,” said the country- 
man; “you have had your way long 
enough; now I must have mine;” so 
he carried him squeaking all the way 
to market. 


Little children, who will not do what 


they are bidden, must be made to do it. 
If they will be obstinate like pigs, they 
must be treated like pigs. 

Is it not then much better, instead of 
frowning and pouting, and flinging and 
kicking, to do every thing obediently, 
like good children, than for children to 
expose themselves to be roughly used 
by those who, if they were only good, 
would love them, and whose first wish 
is to treat them with kindness. 





A PUZZLE. 


Auburn, March Ist, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 


I send you a puzzle of my own. 

I am a sentence of 15letters. My 
4th, 2d, and lst is a resting place for 
children; my 7th, 2d, and Ist is that 
which runs out of trees; my 10th, 138th, 
and 14th is a liquor; my 10, 11th, 12th, 
and 15th is to look intently ; my 8th and 
2d is the word children usually speak 
first; my 10th, 2d, Sth, and 15th is a 
sport; my 3d, 2d, and Ist is what we 
do before we enter a strange house ; my 
Oth, 6th, and 15th isan important part 
of the face ; my whole is a valuable pub- 
lication for youth. 


I also send you solutions of the two 
puzzles in your last number. The first 
is “Carter ;” the second is “Peter Parley.” 
The latter I send in verse, | hope you 
will excuse the imperfections, as I am 
but eleven years old. 


The ** lap” is the place where infants repose, 
And “tea” is a plant that we use ; 

To “ parley’ ’s to treat by word, I suppose, 
And “ pear” is a fruit we all choose. 


Many youth like “ to eat,” I’m afraid, beyond measure, 
And a part of the head is the “ ear,” 

And what is more common than, when we feel pleasure 
Or grief, to give vent to a “ tear. 


“ Peter Parley” ’s distinguished I’m sure as a writer, 
And welcom’d by all with a smile ; 

And surely no book is a greater exciter 
Than this, which goes many 4 mile. M.H.T 
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The Thunder Storm. 


Furnished for this work by Lowsit Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Slowly. 





When a - bove the lofty mountains, Clouds collect like floating fountains, And the 
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heavy thunders roll,.. And the hea - vy thunders roll: ’Tis the voice of the Cre- 
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He, who made and governs nature: Silent reverence fills the soul. 
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Flash, ye lightnings ! roll, ye thunders! 
While the whole creation wonders 
At the mighty power of God ; 
What shall shake my heart confiding, 
While the glorious God presiding, 
Rules the tempest and the flood? 











A NIGHT SCENE IN A POOR MAN’S COTTAGE. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
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Ir was in the middle of winter, on the weaver, stood huddled together in their 
night of the twenty-third of January, small room, beside a small fire, which 
when the weather was miserably cold; was burning cémfortlessly. The baby 
it neither decidedly froze, nor yet did it lay in a wooden cradle on one corner of 
thaw ; but between the two it was cold the hearth. The fire, to be sure, gave 
and damp, and penetrated to the very some warmth, because it had boiled an 
bone, even of those who sat in carpeted jron pot full of potatoes, but it gave very 
tooms before large fires, and were warm- little cheeriness to the room. The moth- 
lyclad. It was on this evening that the er had portioned out the evening meal— 


feven little children of David Baird, the a few potatoes to each—and she now 
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sate down by the round table, lighted the 
farthing candle, and was preparing to do 
some little piece of housewifery. 

May I stir the fire? asked David the 
eldest boy. 

No, no, replied the mother, it burns 
away too fast if it is stirred. 

I wish we had a good fire, sighed Ju- 
dith, the second girl. 

Bless me, said the mother, it is a good 
fire! Why, there’s Dame Grundy and 
her grand-child gone to bed because they 
have no fire at all. 

I should like some more salt to my po- 
tatoes, said little Bessy, may I have 
some, mother ? 

There is none, child, she replied, I put 
the last in the pot. 

O, dear! cried out little Joey, my feet 
are so bad! They get no better, mother, 
though I did beat them with holly. 

Poor thing, sighed the mother, I wish 
you had better shoes. 

There’s a pair, said Joey briskly, at 
Timmy Nixon’s, for fourteen-pence. 

Fourteen-pence! repeated the mother, 
it would take a long time to get fourteen- 
pence. 

Mat. Willis begged a pair of nice 
warm boots, replied Joey experimen- 
tally. 

We will not beg, said the mother, if 
we can help i:—but let me see the shoes; 
and Joey put up one of his miserably 
frost-bitten feet on his mother’s knee. 
Bless thee! my poor lad, said the moth- 
er, thou shalt not go to work again till it 
is warmer. 


Mother, interrupted little Susan, may 
I have some more ? 

There is no more, said she, but I have 
a whole loaf yet. 

O dear, O dear, how nice! cried the 
children, clapping their hands, and give 
Joey the bottom crust, said one, because 
of his poor feet. 

And give me a big bit, cried Susan, 
holding out a fat little hand. 

The mother divided the loaf—setting 
aside a piece for her husband—and pres. 
ently the husband came. 

It rains, and is very cold, said he, 
shivering. , : 

Please God, rejoined the mother, it 
will be warmer after the rain. 

David Baird was a tall thin man, with 
an uneasy look—not that he had any 
fresh cause of uneasiness—his wages 
had not been lowered ; his hours of work 
had not been increased; nor had he 
quarrelled with his master: but the life 
of a poor man is an uneasy life—a life 
of care, weariness, and never-ending anx 
ieties. What wonder then if his face 
have a joyless look ? 

The children made room for their 
father, by the fire; Susan and Neddy 
placed themselves between his knees, 
and his wife handed him the portion of 
supper which had been set aside for 
him. | 


Mary, the eldest girl, was sitting on J 


box, feeding a squirrel with the bread 
which her mother had given her—she 
was very happy, and kissed the squitrel 
a great many times; Judith was sitting 
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beside her, and David held the cup out 
of which the squirrel drank. 

Nobody has inquired after that squir- 
rel, said the father, looking at them. 

No, replied Mary, and I hope nobody 
will. 

They will not now, said the younger 
David, for it is three months since we 
found it. 

We might sell it for half-a-crown, said 
the father. Mary looked frightened, and 
held the squirrel to her bosom. 

Joey’s feet are very bad, remarked the 
mother. 

And that doctor’s bill has never been 
paid, said the father, seventeen shillings 
and sixpence. 

‘Tis more money than we get ina 
week, sighed the mother. 

I go round by the back lane, to avoid 
passing the door, said the father, and he 
has asked me for it three times. 

We will get it paid in the summer, re- 
jomed the mother hopefully ; but now 


coals are raised, and bread, they say, will- 


rise before the week is out. 

Lord help us, exclaimed the father, in- 
ternally. 

Mary, fetch the other candle, cried the 
mother, as. the farthing candle burnt low 
in the stick, and then went out. 

There is not one! replied Mary, we 
burnt out the other last night. 

Have you a farthing, David? asked 
the wife. 

Not one, replied he, rather hastily. 

Nor have we one in the house, said 


the wife, I paid all we had for the bread. 
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Stir up the fire then, said David. 

Nay, rejoined the wife, coals are rais- 
ed, 

Lord help us! again sighed David, 
and two of the children began coughing. 
Those children’s coughs are no better! 
remarked the father somewhat impatient- 
ly. And then the baby awoke—and so 
did Bessy, who had fallen asleep on the 
floor uncbserved, crying, I am so cold, 
mother, I am so cold! 

Ge to bed with her, Mary, said the 
mother, for you were up betimes this 
morning, washing—put your clothes on 
the bed, and keep her warm. 

Mary went into the little dark cham- 
ber to bed with her sister, and her moth- 
er tried to hush the crying infant. 

David was distracted. He was cold, 
hungry, weary, and in gloom. Eight 
children whom he loved were about him, 
but he thought of them only as born to 
poverty, uneasiness, and care, ike him- 
self—he felt unhappy, and grew almost 
angry as the baby continued to cry. 

Cheer up, David, honest man! there 
is that coming even now—coming with- 
in three streets’ length of thee—which 
shall raise thee above want for ever.— 
Cheer up !—this is the last hour any of 
you shall want for fire—the last hour 

you,shall want for candle-light. Thou 

shalt keep thy squirrel, Mary ! Bessy, 
ae shalt have blankets to warm thee! 
The doctor’s bill shall be paid—nor, Da- 
vid Baird, shalt thou ever again skulk 
by back ways $Y, work to avoid an 
importunate creditor! Joey, thou shalt 
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turn the wheel no longer—thy feet shall 
get well in woollen stockings, and warm 
shoes at five shillings the pair! You 
shall no more want salt to your potatoes, 
nor shall Susan again go short of her 
supper! But of all this, as yet, you 
know nothing, good people: and there 
you sit, hopeless and comfortless, and 
know nothing about the relief—and such 
splendid relief too! that even now is ap- 
proaching your door! Wail, little baby, 
an’ thou wilt—nurse thy poor tingling 
feet, Joey, by the fire ; and muse in sad- 
ness on thy poverty, David Baird, yet a 
few moments longer; it can do you no 
harm, for the good news is even now 
turning the corner of your street! 

Knock, knock, knock! David started 
from his reverie. 

Some one is at the door! said the 
wife ; and up jumped little David. If it 
is neighbour Wood come to borrow some 
meal, you can get her a cup-full, added 
the mother, as the knock was repeated 
more hastily. 

Up rose David Baird, and, thinking of 
the apothecary’s bill, opened the door re- 
luctantly. 

Are you David Baird? asked the let- 
ter-carrier who had knocked; 

I am, said David. 

This, then, is for you; and there sare 
twenty-two pence to pay on it, said ‘.. 
man, holding forth a large letter. 

ls it a summons? cried the wife in 
dismay: for what is David Baird sum- 
moned? and she rushedéto the door'with 


the baby in her arms. 


A NIGHT SCENE IN A 


It is no summons, replied the man, but 
a money-letter, I take it. 

It is not for me, said David, half glad 
to escape his liability to pay the two-and- 
twenty pence. 

But are you not David Baird, the 
weaver # 

I am, said David. 

Then, continued the letter-carrier, pay 
me the twenty-two pence, and if it is not 
right, they will return you the money at 
the post-office. 

Twenty-two pence! repeated David, 
ashamed to confess his poverty. 

One shilling and ten-pence, said the 
wife, we have not so much money by us, 
good man. 

Light a candle, said the letter-carrier, 
bustling into the house, and hunt up 
what you have. 

David was pushed to an extremity: 
We have none, said he, we have not 
money to buy a candle! 

Lord bless me! said the letter-carrier, 
and gave David the younger four-pence 
to fetch half a pound of candles. David 
and his wife knew not what to think; 
and the letter-man shook the wet from 
his hat. In a few moments the candles 
came, and the letter was put into David's 
hands. 

Open it, can’t you, said the letter-man. 

Is it for me? inquired David again. 

It is, replied the other impatiently,— 
what a fuss is here about opening a let 
ter! 

What is this! exclaimed David, taking 
out a bill for one hundred pounds. 

















O, sighed the wife, if after all, it should 
not be for us! but read the letter, David! 


and David read it. 
« Sir, 

You, David Baird, weaver, of , 
and son of the late David Baird, of Mar- 
den-on-Wear, lineal descendant of Sir 
David Baird, of Monkshaughton Castle, 
county of York, and sole heir of Sir Pe- 
ter Baird, of Monkshaughton aforesaid, 
lately deceased, are requested to meet 
Mr. Dennis, solicitor, at York, as soon 
after the receipt of this as possible. It 
will be necessary for you to bring your 
family with you ; and to cover travelling 
and other expenses, you will receive en- 
closed a bill for one hundred pounds, 
payable at sight. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your humble servant, 
J. Smutru, for Mr. Dennis.” 

Sure enough, said David, David Baird, 
of Marden-on-Wear, was my father. 

Oh, oh, oh! chuckled out little David, 
as he hopped about behind the group, a 
hundred pounds and a castle ! 

Heaven be praised! ejaculated the 
wife, while she hugged the baby in her 
arms. 

And, continued David, the great Sir 
David Baird was our ancestor, but we 
never looked for anything from that 
quarter, 

Then the letter is for you? asked the 
man. 

It is. Please Heaven to make us 
thankful for it, said David seriously ; but, 
hesitated he, you want the money. 
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No, said the letter-carrier, going out, 
I'll call for that to-morrow. 

Bolt the door, wife, said David, as she 
shut the door after the man, this money 
requires safe keeping. 

Mend the fire, said the mother, and 
her son David put on a shovel-full of 
coal, and stirred out the ashes. 

Kiss me, my children! exclaimed the 
father with emotion, kiss me, and bless 
God, for we shall never want bread 
again. 

Is the house on fire ? screamed Mary, 
at the top of the stairs, for there is such 
a blaze ! 

We are burning a mould candle! said 
Judith, and have such a big fire! 

Come hete, Mary! said the father, and 
Mary slid down stairs, wrapped in an 
old cloak. 

Father’s a rich man! we’re all rich,— 
and shall live ina grand castle! laugh- 
ed out young David. 

We shall have coats, and blankets, and 
stockings and shoes! cried Joey, all 
alert, yet still remembering his poor frost- 
bitten feet. 

We shall have roast-beef, and plum- 
pudding ! said Susan. 

We shall have rice-pudding every day! 
cried Neddy. 

And let me have a horse, father, said 
young David. 

David Baird was again distracted ; but 
how different were his feelings! He 
could have done a thousand extravagant 
things—he could have laughed, cried, 
sung, leaped about, nay, rolled on the 
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floor for joy ; but he did none of these— 
he sate calm, and looked almost grave. 
At length, he said, Wife, send the chil- 
dren to bed, and let us talk over this 
good-fortune together. 


You shall all have your Sunday clothes 


on to-morrow, said the happy mother, as 
she sent them up stairs. ‘To bed they 
went; and after awhile laughed and 
talked themselves to sleep. The father 
and mother smiled and wept by turns, 
but did not sleep that night. 





GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


CUSTARD.—KING’S EVIL.—SONG OF ENGLISH HISTORY.—THE MAGPIE. 


CUSTARD. 

Tuere are few children that do not 
like custard: and most of them know 
that it is a preparation of milk, sugar and 
eggs mixed together and baked or boiled. 
Custards seem to have been in use at 
least three centuries, and are mention- 
ed by writers of that date. Two hun- 
dred years ago they were eaten hot. 
There is a line in an old song of that 
period, 

“« They gather, they gather hot custards in spoons.” 
Now that they are universally sent to ta- 
ble cold, hot custards would be found ve- 
ry unpalatable. A hundred years since, 
it was customary to serve them up with 
carraway comfits strewed all over the 
top. Sometimes they were baked in a 
paste ; and I believe that this practice 
(though long since abolished at genteel 
tables) is not yet abandoned by the com- 
mon people, unwholesome as it is; the 
moisture of the custard rendering the 
paste beneath it, heavy, clammy, and un- 
fit to eat. I have seen at a baker’s shop 
in Philadelphia, a great sheet of paste or 
crust at least a yard square, spread over 


with custard. When cold, it was to be 
cut imto small pieces, and sold by the 
pennyworth. 

Custard was a favourite dish in Lon 
don at city feasts; the aldermen being 
supposed to have a particular liking for j 
it. One of the kings of England (I for ff 
get which) having invited the whole cor 
poration to dine with him there was 
placed in the centre of the table an im- 
mense custard in an enormous deep dish. 
In the middle of the entertainment, the 
king invited his guests to help them- 
selves to custard ; and a dwarf suddenly 
jumped out of it, and capered about the 
table, bespattering the aldermen with the 
mixture. This the king thought an er 
cellent joke. It has ever since been com 
sidered an affront to allude to custard i 
presence of a London alderman. 

I recollect reading in an old book, 
when I was a very little girl, a custard 
story that took my fancy extremely, and 
though a quaint and simple fiction, is no 
without a moral. It was called ‘ Money 
and Custard :’ and this is the outline, # 
nearly as [ can remember. 
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In ancient times there lived in a cer- 
tain town two men named Midas and 
Nemo. Midas was endued with the 
power of transforming into gold whatev- 
er he pleased, merely by a touch. Nemo 
had the gift of turning things into cus- 
tard. Midas looked with great contempt 
on Nemo, and so did his feHow-citizens ; 
considering his power a very paltry one 
compared with that of Midas. In pro- 
cess of time, the country was invaded by 
a foreign enemy, and the town beseiged. 
All the supplies were intercepted by the 
beseigers, who would not suffer the mar- 
ket-people to bring provisions into the 
town ; thinking that, rather than starve, 
the inhabitants would surrender. The 
towns-people in their emergency applied 
for assistance to Midas, who touched a 
house and turned it into a heap of gold 
coin. This was offered to the enemy to 
purchase their departure. But the be- 
seigers refused, being Spartans and using 
no gold ; and the inhabitants were near- 
ly reduced to starvation. In’ their dis- 
tress they now thought of Nemo, implor- 
ing him to forgive their former taunts 
and help them through their difficulty. 
Upon this Nemo was so kind as to touch 
the great Town Hall (as large a building 
probably as our State House) and it was 
instantly transformed into a custard. And 
a very useful custard it was, for it fed all 
the people during two months; at the 
end of which time the enemy seeing 
there was no probability of starving them 
into submission, gave up the seige and 


departed. 
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KING’S EVIL. 


Tuis is the disease now called scrof- 
ula, from scrofa (swine) those animals, 
as is said, being liable to a similar dis- 
order. It is a tumour or swelling in 
the glands (for instance under the 
chin and behind the ears,) and frequent- 
ly appears in children. It is difficult to 
cure, sometimes continuing for many 
years. In England it was formerly call- 
ed the king’s evil from a supposition that 
it could be removed by a touch of the 
sovereign’s hand. Edward the Confes- 
sor, a prince of much sanctity, who lived 
before the Norman conquest, was the 
first king whose touch was believed to 
be a specific for this disease: and great 
numbers of children afflicted with it were 
brought to him to be cured. The prac- 
tice was continued by all his successors 
for more than six hundred years, (though 
the throne was often filled by kings 
whose touch was any thing but holy,) 
and the people superstitiously believed in 
its efficacy. . The mother of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Samuel Johnson. brought him, 
when a very small child, from Litchfield 
to London (119 miles) to be touched by 
Queen Anne for the scrofula. And this 
ridiculous ceremony was accordingly 
performed, even at that enlightened pe- 
riod. Dr. Johnson (who died in his 75th 
year) always retained a vivid recollection 
of Queen Anne as she appeared to his 
childish gaze when she laid her hand 
on him; describing her as a lady in 
black velvet and diamonds. Her suc- 
cessor, George the First, wisely abolish- 
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ed the custom in 1747, as being too ab- 
surd for either king or people. It is on- 
ly amazing that it should have been con- 
tinued so long. 





THE SONG OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


When I was a little girl there was a song 
extremely popular, in England (where I 
passed some years of my early life) that 
contains in very homely verse, a slight, 
but correct sketch of the sovereigns of 
that country, in regular enumeration 


1 


suice the Norman conquest. It was 
written and introduced by a Mr. Collins, 
who gave a species of comic concerts; 
and it greatly took the fancy of the peo- 
ple. I recollect having frequently heard 
it sung about the streets of London by 
the wandering ballad-singers ; and it was 
often recited by little school-boys as a 
sort of lesson; for rough and unpolished 
as it is, every line denotes an historical 
fact. I subjoin a copy of this song, with 
an additional verse at the conclusion. 


The Romans in England they once bore sway; 
And the Saxons they after them led the way 
Who tugg’d with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 


2 


Bold Willy the Conqueror long did reign, 
But Billy, his son, by an arrow was slain ; 
There was Harry the First a scholar bright ; 
But Stephy was fore’d for his crown to fight. 


3. 


Second Harry, Plantagenet’s name did bear ; 
And Ceeur de Lion was his son and heir ; 
Then Magna Charta was gained from John, 
Which Harry the Third put his seal upon. 


4 


Neddy the first was a hero bold, 

But the Second by rebels was bought and sold ; 
Neddy the Third was his subjects’ pride ; 

But his grandson Dicky was popp’d aside. 


5 


Harry the Fourth was a sensible wight ; 

And Harry the Fifth went to France to fight ; 
But Harry the Sixth like a chicken did pout 
When Neddy his cousin had kick’d him out. 


6. 
Little Neddy the Fifth he was smother’d in bed 
By his dark uncle Dick who was knock’d in the head ; 
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Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big 
And Harry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. 


| 





With young Neddy the Sixth we had promising days ; 


But Mary made fire and faggot blaze ; 
Her sister Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 
And shuffling King Jemmy from Scotland came. 


8. 
Poor Charley the First was a martyr made ; 
But Charley his son was a comical blade ; 
And Jemmy the Second, when hotly spurr’d, 
Ran away—d'ye see me—from Billy the Third. 


9. 
Queen Anne was victorious by land and by sea ; 
Then to Georgy the First did the people agree ; 
But Georgy the Second had trouble and fear 





Before he got rid of the young Chevalier. 


° 10. 
Georgy the Third did not very much shine; 
But Georgy the Fourth was a gentleman fine ; 
The sailor-king Billy as next did succeed ; 
And the fair girl Victoria now reigns in his stead. 


THE MAGPIE. 


The magpie, a very handsome bird of 
the crow kind, is about eighteen inches 
inlength. In colour it is variegated with 
black and white ; the black part of the 
plumage having (particularly on the tail 
feathers) a beautiful gloss of purple, 
green and blue; the tints changing as 
viewed in different lights. Magpies are 
found in England, France, and other 
temperate regions of Europe; but are 
comparatively rare in America, where 
they are only met with in the north and 
west. Their food is of animal or vege- 
table substances, indiscriminately. These 
birds are very familiar, and easily do- 


mesticated : they can be taught to repeat 
words, and even whole sentences. In 
their wild state, when they meet they 
chatter incessantly ; seeming to carry on 
an earnest and animated conversation. 
They have a remarkable propensity for 
thieving and hoarding; and will steal 
not only food, but articles of which they 
can make no use: such as_ buttons, 
spoons, and jewelry. A tame magpie 
has been known to pilfer a piece of mon- 
ey, and hide it under the floor by drop- 
ping it through a chink or hole in one of 
the boards. 

Their nests (which are often built im 
very singular places) are ingeniously 
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constructed, with the entrance atthe side. 
The outside is defended with a covering 
of sharp twigs, so interwoven as to stick 
out like thorns all over the surface. The 
inside is furnished with a thick bed of 
wool, or of any soft substance they can 
mat together. 

“We have seen an anecdote of a lady 
in England losing an expensive lace cap, 
which (with other articles of a similar 
description) had been spread on a grass 
plat to bleach or whiten, after washing. 
The cap mysteriously disappeared, and 
was supposed to have been stolen: but 
there was no ground to fix suspicion on 
any person in particular. A few weeks 
afterwards, a magpie’s nest was discover- 
ed in one of the garden trees, and in the 
nest was found the lace cap, which had 
been pulled to pieces by the bird and 
formed into a sort of mattrass for her 
young ones. 

The famous story of the Magpie and 
the Maid, is said to be founded on fact. 
The Italian version of it is far more strik- 
ing than the French; though the latter 
is the one most generally known, and has 
afforded a subject for a play and an 
opera. 

According to the Italian account,— 
there is a tradition in Florence that a la- 
dy of that city on returning one night 
from a ball, having taken off her jewels, 
laid them on her toilette-table, and retir- 
ed to rest, leaving the windows open on 
account of the heat of the weather. Be- 


THE MAGPIE AND THE MAID. 





ing much fatigued, she did not awaken 
till a late hour next morning, and she 
then found that her pearl necklace was 
missing. ‘The ornament was of great 
price, and she suspected it to have been 
purloied by her waiting-maid, who was 
the only person that had entered the 
apartment while the lady was asleep. 
The girl in vain protested her innocence, 
The laws of that country and period were 
always rigidly enforced on those who 
had neither wealth nor power to screen 
themselves from punishment, whether 
merited or otherwise. ‘The unfortunate 
girl was imprisoned, tried, and being un- 
able to clear herself of the suspected 
crime, was sentenced to death for the 
theft. On her way to the scaffold, there 
came up a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm. In front of the municipal hall, 
and near the place of execution, stood a 
statue of the goddess of Justice, holding 
in one hand a sword and in the other a 
balance or pair of scales. A flash of 
lightning struck the balance from the 
hand of the figure, and when it fell to the 
ground there was found in one of the 
scales a magpie’s nest, containing the 
identical pearl necklace for which the 
poor girl was about to suffer déath. Her 
innocence being now manifested, she was 
restored to the favour of her mistress; 
and her sufferings were repaid by unlim- 
ited confidence in her integrity, and nu 
merous acts of kindness and munifi- 
cence. 





Why is a lawyer like a tailor ? 





Why are hay and straw like spectacles! 
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LETTERS TO PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


LETTER FIFTH.—AFRICA. 


Arnica is a part of the world famous 
for black people with curly hair, thick 
lips, and flat noses; a capital place for 
deserts and wild beasts. You may get 
there abundance of elephants’ teeth, and 
plenty of gold-dust, and just as you have 
got them, very likely a lion will get you, 
and your gold-dust, and your elephants’ 
teeth into the bargain. I never travel in 


Africa now, for it is not to my taste to be 
eaten by a lion, though it might be to his 
to eat me. 





If you wish to be broiled to death by 
the sun, to be smothered with hot burn- 
ing sand, to die of thirst in a desert, or 
to be devoured by a wild animal, stop not 
a moment, but set off directly for Africa. 
Take my word for it, it is one of the first 
places in the world for these things. 

Africa is the part whence slaves are 
obtained, to cultivate the West Indies, 
and other places. England has washed 
her hands from the pollution, and cleans- 
ed her heart from the guilt of slavery. 
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It is some time since I was in Africa. 
“ When I was at Timbuctoo,” but that is 
too long a story to tell now. Houghton, 
and Mungo Park, and Tuckey, and 
Campbell, and Bowdich, and Clapperton, 
and Caillié, and Lander, and I, and half- 
a-dozen others, have done the world some 
service by our travels, but whether I 
shall accept a peerage and a pension, 
with a niche in the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster; or, declining all recompense, look 
forwards to an inglorious but peaceful 
grave in a country grave-yard, concerns 
myself alone, and, therefore, would be a 
very improper subject to dwell upon, 
having already given you a chapter on 
myself. 

But I ought to mention a few especial 
advantages which a traveller in the inte- 
rior of Africa may reckon upon. He 
may ride on a camelopard, if he can catch 
one. He is sure to enjoy the cool 
springs of water of the country, when he 
falls in with them. And he may at any 
time, when opportunity favours his in- 
tention, cuta capital steak from the hip 
of a hippopotamus. Then again, the 
fertility of the sandy soil, the cleanliness 
of the Hottentots, and the politeness of 
the Caffres, never fail to yield pleasure 
and surprise whenever they strike the 
eye, or appeal to the heart. I do not say 
that these advantages are to be met with 
every day, but on that very account, 
when enjoyed they must be the more de- 
lightful. We value things according to 
their scarcity. An ostrich-feather in 
London is worth a score in Abyssinia, 


and a draught of cold water in the desert, 
is more delightful than a bottle of cham- 
pagne in France. 

You may form some opinion of Africa, 
when you know that the deserts of Zaara 
alone are, with little interruption, two 
thousand seven hundred miles long, and 
seven hundred broad, and contain more 
than enough sand in them to smother the 
inhabitants of the whole world.. It isa 
country of monsters, for almost every 
thing that is noxious, and fierce and ter- 
rible, may be found in Africa. If you 
travel by land, beware of the lion! If 
you journey by water, the crocodile will 
open his ravenous jaws to devour you, 
and insects innumerable will torment you. 
If you should ever go there, and live to 
come back again, you will have reason 
to go down on your knees for very 
thankfulness on the first spot of earth on 
which you set your foot. The dreariness 
of its deserts, the heat of its horrible cli- 
mate, the fierceness of its beasts of prey, 
and the barbarity of its uncivilized inhab- 
itants, will prevent you ever wishing 
again to visit a country, whose gold, and 
ivory, and ebony, and ostrich feathers, 
and drugs, are only to be had by barter 
ing for them, health of body and peace 
of mind. If I ever again see that terrific 
country, Africa must assuredly come to 
me, for never while I have my senses 
will I again go to Africa. 

Asa specimen of the danger which 
the poor natives encounter, I will tell you 
the story of the caged lion. 

I had travelled until the day was far 












spent, when I was suddenly startled by 
the report ofa gun. I looked round, but 
could perceive no one: however as the 
sound somewhat alarmed me, I thought 
it best to climb a high tree, that was near, 
from whence I might discern the cause 
of the firing. I now saw, at a great dis- 
tance, a party of black men firing at a 
lion, who was already wounded, and ly- 
ing upon the grass. He appeared a very 
large and fierce animal ; and I was after- 
wards told that the blacks, having once 
wounded him, had hopes they might be 
able to take him alive, convey him to a 
distance, and sell him to the Europeans, 
who would be glad of such a prize to 
send into their own country. 

With this view they consulted togeth- 
er what was best to be done, and one of 
them proposed taking off ‘the roof of a 
hut, (which in their country, could easily 
be done, as the roofs are small, of a cir- 
cular form, and simply made of a frame- 
work of bamboo, covered with thatch,) 
and throwing this roof over the lion, 
while he appeared in so helpless a state. 

This invention was very much approv- 
ed; and I saw them go to a neighbour- 
ing hut, strip off the thatch, and lift up 
the bamboo frame upon their shoulders ; 
but before they returned, the lion had re- 
covered his strength, and looked at them 
80 fiercely, that they durst not approach 
him; and, to preserve themselves, were 
about to let the roof fall upon their own 
heads ; when alas, the lion made a vio- 
lent spring, just at the moment the roof 
was lowered, and both the beast and his 
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pursuers were enclosed in one fatal cage! 
I heard their screams with unutterable 
anguish ; for it was entirely out of my 
power to assist them. I could only has- 
ten from the dreadful scene, reflecting 
with horror on the dismal end of these 
poor Negroes. Whilst commiserating 
them, I forgot the pains of my own suf- 
fering, though my feet were very sore, 
and my body covered with blisters from 
the extreme heat of the sun. 

Presently I was surprised and delight- 
ed to hear some one call to me in broken 
English: I turned and beheld a Negro, 
dressed lightly in European fashion. 
He told me he had left his native coun- 
try when a boy; and after living several 
years in England, was now returning to 
his African friends. Observing me in an 
English dress, he conjectured I was a per- 
son in distress, as this was not a part of 
the coast for strangers to land upon. 

I told him his supposition was right, for 
only the day before I had suffered ship- 
wreck, and I related to him all the sad 
particulars. The compassionate Negro 
felt for my destitute condition: he said, 
he would take me with him to his friends 
that night, and set me forward, in a right 
direction, next morning. “I have re- 
ceived much kindness from the English,” 
said the grateful black: “and to serve 
you is now the only return [ can make.” 
Just as he spoke, we turned into a hittle 
wood, at the farther end of which was a 
village. 

“There,” cried the black, joy spark- 
ling in his eyes, “ there is my native vil- 
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lage ;” so saying, he began to play a live- 
ly air on a fife, somewhat resembling a 
flute, the sound of. which brought out all 
the villagers; and, as the Negro was 
soon expected, he was. soon surrounded 
by his joyful relatives, and almost smoth- 
ered by the affectionate embraces of his 
brothers and sisters: his mother was an 
aged woman, blind, and was led forth, 
leaning on a staff; every one made way 
for her, and she stretched out her hand to 
bless and welcome her son: she stroked 
his face and hands with tenderness, fre- 
quently declaring, her latter days were 
blest by his return, and her ears cheered 
with the sound of his voice. 

While these good people were rejoic- 
ing, I sat down unnoticed, in a corner, 
enjoying the sight of their transports: at 
length the traveller turned to look for 
me. He informed his friends who I was, 
and for his sake they received me with 
kindness, but I could perceive with great 
astonishment, inclining to fear. They 
had never seen a white man before: 
when I moved, the women retreated a 
step, and the children scampered off in 
the greatest affright. However, as they 
saw I was perfectly harmless, by degrees 
they became reconciled to my appearance, 
and cordially invited me to partake of 
their friendly supper. 

Next morning, the Negroes kindly en- 
treated me to stay all day, to recruit my 
wearied limbs; and I. gladly accepted 
their invitation. In the afternoon of this 
day, I went with my host to a neighbour- 
ing hut. This hut was a curious habita- 
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tion—for, it was so low, we had to creep 
in at the entrance on our hands and 
knees ; and the furniture and people were 
crowded together like things in a closet, 
In the hut was an old man, a young wo- 
man, and several children: the old man 
was greatly delighted to see my friend 
after so long an absence ; but the women 
and children were so alarmed at the un- 
common appearance of a white man, that 
they crept softly to the entrance, and then 
dashed out with the swiftness of grey- 
hounds. 

As we returned, I saw some people 
gathering the fruit of the lotus, which 
they call tomborrongs. These they dry; 
and beat small, and then mix with water 
into a paste, and form into thin cakes, 
which, when baked by the heat of the 
sun, taste exactly like the finest ginger 
bread. The following morning, the 
blacks refilled my bag with provisions, 
and gave me the necessary directions for 
keeping the right road. Followed by 
the good wishes of this happy family, ] 
again set out on my cheerless journey. 
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LETTERS FROM A _ COUSIN. 


NO. Il.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Dear Charles, 
| am glad to hear that you were 


pleased with my last letter, and I think 
you will like this also, for it is concern- 
ing another great philosopher. Benja- 
min Franklin was born.in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 17th of January, 1706. 
His father having a large family was un- 
able to send Benjamin to school as 
much as he could wish; he therefore 
determined to bring him up to his own 
business, that of a_ tallow-chandler. 
Benjamin disliked this trade very much 
and wished to go to sea; but his father 
disapproving of this kept him at home. 
The house in which he lived being near 
the water, Benjamin was constantly 
playing with boats. There was a marsh 
which bounded the mill-pond, on the 
edge of which the boys were accustomed 
to fish ; ahd they had trampled upon it 
so much it had become a perfect quag- 
mire. Benjamin proposed to his com- 
panions to build a wharf for them to 
stand upon. He showed them a heap 
of stones, placed near the marsh, intend- 
ed for a new house. When the work- 
men were gone home, they assembled 
and carried off every stone to make their 
wharf. The workmen were surprised, 
the next morning, to find their stones 
missing : and the boys were detected and 
punished. Benjamin’s father took the 
occasion to convince him “ that that 
Which was not truly honest, could not be 


truly useful.” His father after this 
bound him to his brother, who was en- 
gaged in the printing business. Here 
he continued some time, but at last hav- 
ing a quarrel with his brother, he left 
him and proceeded to Philadelphia. He 
hired himself to a printer, with whom 
he continued a long while, and by in- 
dustry and attention to business gained 
many friends. Franklin afterwards set 
up business for himself, where by econ- 
omy and good management-he acquired 
a considerable property. 

Not long after Franklin had com- 
menced editor of a newspaper he notic- 
ed with considerable freedom the public 
conduct of one or two influential persons 
in Philadelphia. This circumstance 
was regarded by some of his patrons 
with disapprobation, and induced one of 
them to convey to Franklin the opinion 
of his friends with regard to it. The 
Doctor listened with patience to the re- 
proof, and begged the favor of his friend’s 
company at supper, on an evening which 
he named ; at the same time requesting 
that the other gentlemen who were dis- 
satisfied with him should attend. The 
Doctor received his guests cordially ; his 
editorial conduct was canvassed, and 
some advice given; supper was at last 
announced, and the guests invited to an 
adjoining room. The table was only 
supplied with two puddings and a stone 
pitcher filled with water. All were 
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helped, but none could eat except the 
Doctor. He partook freely of the pud- 
ding, and urged his friends to do the 
same; but it was out of the question, 
they tasted and tried in vain. When 
their host saw the difficnlty was uncon- 
querable, he rose and addressed them; 
“My friends, any one who can subsist 
upon saw-dust pudding and water, as I 
can, needs no man’s patronage.” 
Franklin now thought that he should 
find leisure to pursue his philosophical 
studies. He accordingly purchased the 
instruments and apparatus of Dr. Spence, 
who had come to Philadelphia from 
England to lecture on philosophy. But 
he was mistaken, for he was soon over- 
loaded with offices; he was made a jus- 
tice of peace, then chosen a member of 
the common council. In the year 1746 
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Franklin made several valuable discov- 
eries, and he was chosen a member of 
the Royal Society. He was afterwards 
appointed agent of the provinces at the 
court of Great Britain, and on his return 
home, was elected a delegate to congress. 
In 1776 he was sent ambassador to 
France, where he was received with 
much respect; gpd when the United 
States were acknowledged independent 
by Great Britain, he returned home. Af- 
ter having suffered very severely from 
sickness, he expired on the 17th of 
April 1790, aged 84. “From small be- 
ginnings by a uniform course of pru- 
dence and honesty he had raised him- 
self toa high station, wealth and dis- 
tinction.” 

For the present, my dear Charles, I 
must bid you adieu. N.N.L 





From Caunter’s Travels in the East. 


THE ALLIGATOR AND THE DEAD ELEPHANT. 


OnE morning we were unexpectedly 
entertained by a scene of the most nov- 
el and imposing character. We had ta- 
ken our guns and sauntered into the jun- 
gle, accompanied by several armed na- 
tives, in order to try if we could not fur- 
nish our table with some of the excellent 
wild fowl, with which the woods and 
marshes abound. 

We had not proceeded far, before we 
entered a large open space in the forest, 
in the centre of which was a sheet of 
water of considerable extent, filled, as 
we could perceive, with alligators of an 


enormous size. This lake, although 
penetrating far into the jungle, was rath- 
er narrow, but extremely deep. From 
its banks, on either side, a great number 
of large forest-trees, which were distinct 
ly reflected in its dark and placid bosom, 
cast their broad shadows upon its waters; 
whilst the sun, darting his vivid rays 
through the close foliage that nearly in- 
tercepted them, threw here and there 
small masses of golden light, which gave 
a solemn but relieved interest to the nat- 
ural gloom of the picture. 


Near the head of the lake was the car 
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cass of a dead elephant, upon which a 
large alligator was making his meal, 
while others of less magnitude were 
eagerly awaiting his departure that they 
might enjoy a repast, when he should 
have finished his. The natural solitari- 
ness and asperity of the spot, the ammo- 
hility and muskiness of the lake, the ex- 
treme denseness of the foliage, together 
with the almost cavernous gloom which 
such a concurrence of causes produced, 
were seen in awful contrast with the sev- 
eral varieties of living objects that met 
the sight, upon entering this sequestered 
glade. There was indeed a stirring ac- 
tivity in the very haunt of solitude ; and 
what is strange, the feeling of intense 
solitariness was only the more strongly 
awakened by the presence of this activi- 
ty, as the mind instantly felt that it could 
only be witnessed far from the abodes of 
men. 

Many were the reflections that passed 
rapidly through my thoughts as I gazed 
upon the living things which swarmed 
in and about the dark lake on whose 
banks the elephant had breathed his last. 
Various beasts and birds of prey,—jack- 
als, adjutants, vultures, kites, and reptiles 
of different kinds, were seen collecting 
from all quarters, waiting their turn to 
share in the full banquet. 

During the time that the large alliga- 
tor, 

** At once the king and savage of the waste,” 
was busy at his work of hungry devasta- 
tion on the colossal body of the elephant, 
a native attendant was desired to advance 
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and fire, in order that we might see what 
would be the effect of the explosion 
among the ravenous visitors of this 
gloomy valley. This he immediately 
did. The ball glanced from the alliga. 
tor’s body as if it had been cased in ada- 
mant, when a scene of confusion ensued 
which defies description. The whole 
valley seemed at once to start into life, 
The rush of the monster thus suddenly 
scared from its prey—the splashings of 
those which were floating on the surface 
of the lake in expectation of a speedy 
meal, as they plunged beneath its ‘still 
waters—the yelling of the jackals, and 
the screaming of the vultures, made alto- 
gether such a din that we were glad to 
escape from the frightful uproar. 

We had the curiosity to revisit the 
spot after our day's sport, on our retum 
to our tents, when we found the large 
body of the elephant entirely consumed, 
with nothing but the skeleton remaining, 
The bones were picked as clean as if 
they had been under the hands of a most 
skilful surgeon, and prepared by him for 
some national museum. ‘This operation 
was completed by the black ants, which 
swarm upon a carcass after it has been 
relinquished by the more voracious beasts 
of prey, and leave the fleshless frame as 
white and clean as if it had been polish 
ed by the efforts of human ingenuity. 





A clear conscience fears no accusation. 

Use soft words and hard arguments. 

He that hath good health is young, he 
that owes nothing is rich. 
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A Practical Joke.—A boy tying his grandmother’s dress to the chair. 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 


“Farner,” said Edward Stanley to 
his parent, as they were ome day walking 
together; “ Father, I want to ask you 
something.” —“ Well, my boy,” said Mr. 
Stanley, “what is it?” “I have often 
heard you say, father, that you delight- 
ed in seeing children and young people 
happy and merry. Have I not heard you 
say so?” “ Yes, my dear, you have; 
and certainly I know nothing on earth 
more delightful than the sight of young 
persons innocently enjoying themselves, 
with the mirth and hilarity natural to 
their tender years.” 

“Well then, father,” said Edward, 
“why was it that you looked so grave 
and disapproving yesterday, when Mr. 
Acton told you, with such a loud laugh, 
something very funny which Lucy had 
done to George ? and you said, ‘there is 


nothing I detest or despise more heartily 
than practical jokes; and I always dis- 
courage them among my own children.’ ” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. 8. “I am 
surprised that you should ask me why I 
looked ‘ grave and disapproving.’ What 
was it that Mr. Acton told of his daugh- 
ter 2” 

“ He told, father, that the boys, George 
and his cousin James, were going out to 
an evening party, where there was to be 
a great many nice young ladies, and 
George and James were in a mighty fuss 
about their dress, and spent such a long 
time in brushing and trying to curl their 
hair; and at last they sent for a_hair- 
dresser, and got it done up in right, fine, 
fashionable style ; and Lucy slipped down 
stairs, when they were all ready to go 
away, and put a little flour into each _of, 
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their hats, and she coaxed the servant 
pot to light the entry lamp, so they nev- 
er observed the flour; and when they ar- 
rived at the lady’s house and walked in- 
to the drawing-room, fancying that they 
were looking quite bewitching, their fine- 
curled hair was all powdered over with 
flour, like an old man’s wig.—Q, father, 
it was surely very funny; I can’t tell it 
yet without laughing;” and Edward 
laughed very heartily. 

“ So far from thinking it very funny,” 
said his father, “I think it at once vul- 
. gar and unfeeling.” 

“ Unfeeling, father ?” 

“ Yes, Edward,” continued Mr. Stan- 
ley, “I repeat—unfeeling. Do you not 
think that George and James felt very 
great pain at being thus made ridiculous 
in the presence of those whom they had 
expected to admire them ?” 

“ Yes, father,’ said Edward, hesita- 
tingly ; “I dare say they did. I did not 
think of that before.” 

“Well, Edward,” said Mr. Stanley, 
“if Lucy had wantonly done anything 
that bruised or wounded the bodies of her 
brother and cousin, would you have 
thought it very funny ?” 

“QO no,” replied Edward, “I should 
have thought it very wicked and cruel, 
and_hated her for doing so.” 

“ Then,” said his father, “can you tell 
me how, if it is ‘ wicked and cruel’ to 
wound and hurt the Jody, it can ever be 
‘funny’ to wound and hurt the mznd or 
feelings, or our neighbour or fellow crea- 
ture ?” 
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Edward did not reply till his father 
had twice repeated the question. He 
coloured deeply, and a faint and stam- 
mering “ No, father,” was all he could 
say: then, willing to defend himself an 
Lucy, he added “ but it was so silly, was 
it not? for George and James to be so 
taken up about their dress and their hair.” 

“Very true,” said his father, “ it was 
so. A boy should at all times study a 
gentle, manlike neatness in his dress and 
appearance, while he disdains all child- 
ish and frivolous decoration of his person, 
as only fit for dolls and silly girls. If 
Lucy wished to express her disapffoba- 
tion of their conduct in this respect, there 
were certainly many more amiable ways 
which she might have chosen; but] 
have often observed that those rude prac: 
tical jokes proceed more from the self- 
conceited wish to do what seems clever, 
than from any other motive ; and the suf 
ferings which heedless children often 
draw upon each other in this way, ought 
to be a warning to others, such as you, 
Edward, to avoid ever getting into the 
habit of doing, or finding pleasure in do- 
ing, anything which has for its end of 
consequence the slightest injury to anoth- 
er.” 

“T do not understand you, father,” said 
Edward ; “ surely no good person would 
purposely injure another for his own 
amusement.” 

“Perhaps not purposely,” replied his 
father ; “but, my dear boy, it makes very 
little matter to the sufferer that he who 
has inflicted the injury says, ‘ I was only 
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in sport.’ Will that heal wounded feel- 
ings, of mind or body? When I was 
young, I knew, and was much attached 
to, a very fine little boy, who was sent to 
board with a school-master near my fath- 
er’s house. The poor child had a trick 
of rising in his sleep, and walking about 
the room, talking to himself all the while. 
Two boys, who slept in the same room 
with him, were desired on this account 
to keep the door bolted at night, to pre- 
vent his getting out, and perhaps tumb- 
ling headlong over the stairs. Thus left 
to themselves, it occurred to these two lit- 
tle imps, that it would be a most witty 
and amusing trick to place a large tub 
of cold water close to his bed, after he 
was gone to sleep; so that, when he rose 
to take his usual perambulations through 
the room, he might pop into it. With no 
little trouble to themselves, they complet- 
ed their preparations ; placing the tub so 
that, in the middle of the night, when 
poor little Armstrong started out of his 
bed in the usual way, he fell over head 
and ears in the water. He screamed 
aloud in terror and distress ; and in spite 
of all his tormentors could do to assure 
him that ‘ it was only a trick—just a bit 
of fun,’ his struggles and shrieks brought 
some of the family to the door, which the 
boys were forced to open. Armstrong 
was found to be in the most dreadful 
convulsive fits, and as these subsided, a 
fever came on, so long and so dangerous, 
that his life was despaired of. At length, 
however, he began very slowly to recov- 
er; and it was found that, either from a 
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twist in his limbs, got while struggling 
in the convulsions, or from the fever, as 
sometimes happens, he was lame for life! 
Think you, Edward, it was any consola- 
tion to him, or his afflicted parents, to be 
told that those who caused this misfor- 
tune were ‘ only in joke ? ” 

“QO no, father,” cried Edward, “certain- 
ly it was not; and how very, very mise- 
rable those boys must have been who 
caused it !” 

“Yes, my dear,” said his father, “ if 
they had the slightest trace of feeling, 
they must have been miserable indeed.” 

“ But, father,” said Edward, “I am 
very fond of fun—all little boys are fond 
of fun—and I should like very much if 
you would tell me any way by which I 
can find out when a joke is a good ora 
bad one ;—for I am sure I should be very 
sorry to do hurt-to any one, and yet I do 
like to have fun, most dearly. Can you 
give me any rule,—as we say in arith- 
metic,—by which I can find this out ? 

“ Yes, my dear boy, I can give you‘a 
rule,’ by which, in one moment, you may 
discover whether what you are going to 
do, be it joke or earnest, is right or fit to 
be done or not. When in the least 
doubtful of the propriety of any action 
which you are tempted to commit, put 
this question to your own heart— Should 
I like this done to myself? and if your 
heart answers ‘ No,’ then instantly give 
itup. Do you remember who it was 
that first gave us this rule of conduct ?” 

“ Yes, father, it was Jesus Christ,” re- 
plied Edward. 
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It was, my dear boy, said his fath- 
er; and is it not a most wonderful 
proof of his divine wisdom and intimate 
knowledge of our nature, that thus, in 
few words, he gave us a rule, whereby 
all of us, from the oldest man down to 
the youngest child that can think at all, 
may try their actions, from the most im- 
portant to the most triflmg, and know be- 
fore they commit them whether they are 
right or wrong? But now, as this has 
been a very serious conversation, I shall 
tell you, before we part, a very laughable 
joke played once upon a greedy man. I 
am not sure that any of those who play- 
ed it would have liked it done to them- 
selves, but it was a punishment for sel- 
fishness, and that is so very hateful a 
fault, that one cannot help laughing at 
even a wicked trick done to it. 

On board the ship where your grand- 
father was surgeon, there was a lieuten- 
ant Thomson, who had been brought up 
by a silly mother, and allowed by her to 
think more about what he ate and drank 
than about any thing else in the world. 
The ship had been out on a very long 
cruize; weeks and months away from 
the land, with nothing for officers or men 
to eat but salt beef and hard biscuit. In 
such a case, even those who have no ig- 
noble love of good fare may well rejoice 
at the prospect of fresh provision; and 
accordingly there was a general rejoicing 
when the ship drew near the coast of 
Spain, and a boat was despatched for a 
good supply. Officers on board of a 
government ship dine in what are called 
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messes—so many of them together; and 
each officer in a mess takes the manage. — 
ment of it in rotation, providing all that 
is necessary for the table, just as a lady 
does for her house. 

Now it happened that it was Thom- 
son’s turn to do this when the ship came 
in sight of land; so he was despatched 
on shore to bring whatever he could find, 
When he returned, he brought a good 
quantity of vegetables and fresh meat, 
and a great many dozens of nice fresh 
eggs; but these last he kept for himself 
alone, refusing to divide them with his 
brother officers, or even to give them one. 
Of course they were very much provoked 
to see him selfishly enjoying his nice 
eggs every morning at breakfast, when 
they had none; and they determined to 
play him some trick. 

In an evil moment, one day, he lef 
the key in the box where he had _ hoard 
ed his much-loved eggs ; and this mishap 
was not long in being discovered and ta- 
ken advantage of, by his mischief-loving 
comrades. While one party of them en- 
gaged him at a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock in another cabin, the rest of 
them were busied in lifting the whole of 
the eggs out of the box into his hammock 
(which, you know, is the name of the 
slung bed in which sailors sleep), where 
they placed them all regularly, likea | 
regiment of soldiers, between the sheets; 
and then, having doubled up the clothes 
exactly as they found them, and com- 
pletely covered the eggs, they went into 
the cabin where he was, and contrived to 
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draw him into a dispute about who could 
jump highest. Thomson was extremely 
conceited, and never liked it to be sup- 
posed any body could do more or etter 
than he ; so he said he was sure he could 
jump higher than any man on board.— 
«Will you jump, at one spring, off the 
floor into your hammock, man?” said one 
of the lieutenants. “To be sure I will; 
what will hinder me ?” exclaimed Thom- 
son, with a look of triumph; “come 
along this instant, and I'll show you !”— 
This, as you may guess, was all they 
wanted. Off they set, the whole group, 
ready to die with laughing; and poor 
Thomson, full of his own prowess, tak- 
ing the run and the jump, alighted on the 
top of his hoarded treasure, and rolling 
round and round in his struggle to rise, 
did not leave one egg unsmashed in the 
whole collection! You may fancy the 
halloo of laughing, and the insults they 
poured upon him; advising him to get 
sugar and flour, and mix them up with 
the eggs in the hammock, and light a fire 
underneath, and make a pancake for 
himself; asking him, over and over, why 
he had put his eggs into such a place ?” 

You may be sure Thomson was ina 
most. dreadful rage, and vowed terrible 
vengeance on whoever had served him 
such a trick. He had, he said, another 
small box of eggs, and he would set it at 
night with the lid open, and sit in a chair 
before it, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, and if any man on board dared to 
come and touch an egg in it, he would 


run him through the body. All his 
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brother officers pretended to commend his 
spirit, saying he was quite right; it was 
the only way to find out who the scoun- 
drel was#@who had behaved in sucha 
shocking manner to him. In the course 
of the evening, one of them invited all 
the rest, and Thomson with them, to sup 
with him. Thomson was so greedy and 
selfish, that when any thing good was to 
be got at another’s expense, he never 
knew how to get enough ; till, on going 
to his watch over the eggs, ‘with his 
drawn sword in his hand,’ he soon fell 
fast asleep. The officers, as soon as they 
found he was so, took a parcel of his own 
handkerchiefs ; with one of which they 
softly tied his hand and the sword han- 
dle firmly together, and then stuck a 
most enormous raw turnip on the point 
of the sword: then they tied his elbows 
and his knees to the chair, and, taking 
away the whole of his eggs, left him to 
wake at his leisure. 

“ But what happened next ? 
me more, father.” 

I don’t know that I have any more 
to tell, said his father, except that, on 
waking and finding the state he was sit- 
ting in, and all the eggs gone, Thomson 
made a most heavy complaint against 
the whole mess to the captain, and they 
got a very serious reprimand from him ; 
being warned to be in future less rough 
in their jokes. But-I remember grand- 
father used to say that, even while the 
captain was reproving them, they saw he 
could scarcely keep from laughing out- 
right himself. 


Do tell 


ii 



















THE SMUGGLER BOY. 
BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 


WE stole away at the fall of night, We caught his spirit, and learnt to love 
When the red round moon was deep’ning her The cageless eagle more than the dove 

light, And wild and happy souls were we, 
But none knew whither our footsteps bent, Roving with him by the heaving sea : 
Nor how those stealthy hours were spent ; He whisper’d the midnight work they did, 
For we crept away to the rocky bay, And show’d us where the kegs were hid, 
Where the cave and craft of a fierce bandlay; All secrets were ours—a word might destroy,— 
We gave the signal cry, “ Ahoy !” But we never betray’d the smuggler boy 


And found a mate in the smuggler boy. We sadly left him, bound to range 


His laugh was deep, his speech was bold, A distant path of care and change ; 
And we loved the fearful tales he told We have sought him again, but none could 
Of the perils he met in his father’s bark, relate 
Of the chase by day and the storm by dark; The place of his home, or a word of his fate; 
We got him to take the light boat out, Long years have sped, but we dream of him 
And gaily and freshly we dash’d about, now, 
And naught of pleasure could ever decoy With the red cap toss’d on his dauntless brow; 
From the moonlight sail with the smuggler And the world hath never given a joy 

boy. Like the midnight sail with the smuggler boy. 


Ir any of our young readers should chance to ask what a Smuggler is, we should tell them 
that he is a man who makes it his business to bring into his country merchandise of any kind 
which is forbidden by law to be brought in, unless a duty is paid upon it. In England it is 
forbidden to bring rum, brandy, gin, &c. &c. but, living along the seashore are families who 
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make it a businesssto watch night after night any vessel who wishes to land these contraband 
articles in small kegs, and they are secretly conveyed to caves and dark places, whence they 
are brought out and sold through the country cheaper than the regular importing merchant 
can sell, because he has a high rate of duty to pay to the government. The smugglers are 
sometimes caught, and punished ; sometimes they battle with the king’s troops and obtain the 






victory. 
ways will be. 


There is always war between the smugglers and the custam-house officers ; and al- 
In this country of America, there are no smugglers that we know of. Every 


thing is permitted to come here with so low duties, that it is no object to cheat the govern- 
ment out of the duties which are wanted for its support. 





THE JUDGMENT OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


BY AGNES STRICKI.AND. 


In the pleasant fields of Battersea, near 
the river side, on a spot which is now 
covered with houses, dwelt, three hun- 
dred and ten years ago, the blind widow, 
Annice Collie, and her orphan grand- 
child, Dorothy. These two were alone 
in the world, and yet they might scarce- 
ly be said to feel their loneliness ; for 
they were all the world to each other. 

Annice Collie had seen better days; 
for she was the daughter of a substantial 
yeoman, and her husband, Reuben Col- 
lie, had been a gardener in the service 
of good queen Catherine, the first wife 
of king Henry the eighth ; and Annice 
had been a happy wife, a joyful mother, 
and a liberal housekeeper, having where- 
withal to bestow on the wayfarer and 
stranger at their need. It was, however, 
the will of God that these blessings 
should be taken from her; the queen fell 
into adversity, and being removed from 
her favourite palace at Greenwich, to give 


place to her newly exalted rival Anne 


Boleyn, her faithful servants were all 
discharged ; and, among them, Reuben 





Collie and his son Arthur were depriv- 
ed of their situations in the royal gardens. 
This misfortune, though heavy, ap- 
peared light, in comparison with the bit- 
ter reverses that had befallen their royal 
mistress: for the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood were still in the power 
of the industrious little family; and be- 
yond that their ambition extended not. 
Reuben Collie, who had spent his 
youth in the Low Countries, had acquir- 
ed a very considerable knowledge of the 
art of horticulture, an art at that time so 
little practised in England, that the sal- 
ads:and vegetables with which the tables 
of the great were supplied, were all 
brought, at a great expense, from Hol- 
land, and were, of course, never eaten in 
perfection. Reuben Collie,» however, 
whose observations on the soil and cli- 
mate had convinced him that these cost- 
ly exotics might be raised in England, 
procured seeds, of various kinds, from a 
friend of his in the service of the duke of 
Cleves, and was so fortunate as to rear a 
few plants of cabbages, savoys, brocoli, 
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lettuces, artichokes, and cucumbers, to 
the unspeakable surprise of all the gar- 
deners in London and its environs; and 
honest Reuben narrowly escaped being 
arraigned as a wizard,.in consequence of 
their envy at the success of his experi- 
ment. He had hired a cottage witha 
small field adjoiming, and this he and his 
son Arthur had, with great care and toil, 
converted into a garden and nursery 
ground, for rearing fruit-trees, vegetables, 
costly flowers, and herbs of grace: and 
this spot he flattered himself would, one 
day, prove a mine of wealth to himself, 
and his son after him. That golden sea- 
son never arrived; for Arthur, who had, 
during a leisure time, obtained work in 
a nobleman’s garden at Chelsea, for the 
sake of bringing home a few additional 
groats, to assist in the maintenance of his 
wife Margaret, and his little daughter 
Dorothy, who lived with the old people, 
was unfortunately killed by the fall of 


an old wall, over which he was training 


a fig-tree. 

The news of this terrible catastrophe 
was a deathblow to Reuben Collie. The 
afflicted mother and wife of Arthur 
struggied with their own grief to offer 
consolation to him; but it was in vain, 
for he never smiled again. He no lon- 
ger took any interest in the garden, 
which had before been so great a source 
of pleasure to him: he suffered the weeds 
to grow up in his borders, and the bram- 
bles to take root in his beds. His flow- 
ers bloomed unheeded by him, and his 
fruit-trees remained unpruned: even his 


darling exotics, the very pride of his 
heart and the delight of his eyes, whose 
progress he had heretofore watched with 
an affection that almost savoured of idol. 
atry, were neglected ; and, resisting all 
the efforts which his wife and daughter. 
in-law could make to rouse him from 
this sinful state of despair, he fell into a 
languishing disorder, and died a few 
months after the calamity that had ren- 
dered him childless. 

And now the two widows, Annice and 
Margaret Collie, had no one to work for 
them, or render them any comfort in 
their bereavement, save the little Dorothy; 
nevertheless, they did not abandon them- 
selves to the fruitless indulgence of grief, 
as poor Reuben had done ; but, the day 
after they had, with tearful eyes, assisted 
at his humble obsequies, they returned to 
their accustomed occupation, or rather 
they commenced a course of unwonted la- 
bour in the neglected garden, setting lit 
tle Dorothy to weed the walks and bor 
ders, while they prepared the beds to re- 
ceive crops, or transplanted the early 
seedlings from the frames. And Doro 
thy, though so young, was dutifully and 
industriously disposed, and a great com- 
fort to them both: it was her especial 
business to gather the strawberries and 
currants, and to cull the flowers for po- 
sies, and carry them out to sell daily; 
nor was she afraid to venture, even to 
the great city of London, on such er 
rands, though her only companion and 
guard was a beautiful Spanish dog, call- 
ed Constant, which had been given to 














her, when quite’ a little puppy. by her 
royal mistress, good queen Catherine, 
who was wont to bestow much notice on 
the child ; and she, in her turn, fondly 
cherished the dog for the sake of her 
former benefactress. 

But Constant was, for his own sake, 
very deserving of her regard, not only 
for his extraordinary sagacity and beau- 
ty, but for the faithful and courageous at- 
tachment which he manifested for her 
person, no one daring to attack or molest 
her while he was at her side. Constant 
Was moreover very useful in carrying 
her basket of posies for her, while she 
was loaded on either arm with those 
which contained the fruit; and so they 
performed their daily peregrinations, with 
kindly words on the one part, and looks 
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and gestures of mutely eloquent affection 
on the other. ‘Very fond and faithful 
friends were this guileless pair; and they 
were soon so well known, and excited so 
much interest, in the environs of London, 
that they were treated and caressed at al- 
most every gentleman’s house on the 
road: and the little girl found no diffi- 
culty in disposing of her fruit and flow- 
ers, and was as happy as a cheerful per- 
formance of her duties could render her. 

But these pleasant days did not last ; 
the small-pox broke out in the neighbour- 
hood :—Dorothy’s mother was attacked 
with this fatal malady, and after a few 
days’ severe illness, died; and the very 
night after the melancholy and hurried 
funeral of her beloved daughter-in-law 
took place, Annice Collie was laid upon 
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the bed of sickness with the same cruel 
disease, and Dorothy was roused from 
the indulgence of the intense sorrow into 
which she was plunged by the unexpec- 
ted death of her last surviving parent, to 
exert all her energies for the succour of 
her aged and helpless grandmother., “I 
know not how it was that I was enabled 
to watch, day and night, beside her bed, 
without sleep and almost without suste- 
nance,” would the weeping orphan say, 
whenever she referred to that sad period; 
“but of this I am assured, that the Lord, 
who feedeth the young ravens when they 
cry unto him, had compassion upon us 
both, or I never could have been support- 
ed, at my tender years, through trials 
like those. ‘In the multitude of sorrows 
that I had in my heart, His comforts re- 
freshed my soul ;’ and it was through His 
mercy that my dear grandmother recov- 
ered: but she never beheld the light of 
day again, the cruel disease had destroy- 
ed her sight.” 

Yes, in addition to all her other afflic- 
tions, Annice Collie was now blind, a 
widow, childless, and destitute; yet was 
repining far from her: and, raising her 
sightless orbs to heaven, when she was 
informed by the sorrowful Dorothy of the 
extent of the calamity that had befallen 
her, in the loss of her daughter-in-law, 
she meekly said, with pious Eli, “It is 
the Lord, and shall I complain or fret 
myself because he hath, in his wisdom, 
resumed that, which, in his bounty, he 
gave? Blessed be his holy name for all 
which he hath given, and for all that he 
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hath taken away; though these eyes 
shall behold his glorious works no more, 
yet shall my lips continue to praise him 
who can bring light out of darkness.” 

But the illness of herself and her de. 
ceased daughter-in-law had consumed the 
little reserve that poor Annice had made, 
for the payment of their rent ; and their 
landlord, a hard and covetous man, who 
had, ever since the death of Reuben Col 
lie, cast a greedy eye on the garden, 
which he and his son had made and 
planted with such labour and cost, called 
upon the poor widow on the quarter-day, 
and told her, with many harsh words, 
that, unless she resigned the lease of the 
garden to him, he would distrain her 
goods for the rent she owed him, and 
turn her and her grand-daughter into the 
street. : 

“Tt is hard to resign the lease of the 
garden, which has not yet remunerated 
us for the sum my poor husband laid out 
upon it, just as it is becoming productive; 
but Iam in your debt, Master Barker, 
so you must deal with me according to 
your conscience,” said the blind widow; 
on which he took the garden into his 
own hands, and made a merit of leaving 
the two forlorn ones in possession of the 
cottage. . 

And now Dorothy betook herself to 
spinning, for the maintenance of herself 
and her helpless relative ; but it was not 
much that she could earn in that way, 
after having been accustomed to active 
employment in the open air: and then 
her grandmother fell sick again of @ 
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theumatic fever, and Dorothy was com- 

lled to sell first one piece of furniture 
and then another to purchase necessaries 
for her, till at length nothing was left but 
the bed on which poor Annice lay; and 
when Dorothy looked round the desolated 
apartment that had formerly been so neat 
and comfortable, she was almost tempted 
to rejoice that her grandmother could not 
behold its present dreary aspect. 

Winter again approached with more 
than ordinary severity : quarter-day came 
and found the luckless pair unprovided 
with money to pay the rent; and their 
cruel landlord turned the blind widow 
and her orphan grandchild into the street: 
and but for the benevolence of a poor 
laundress, who out of pity admitted 
them into her wretched hovel by the 
way-side, they would have had no shel- 
ter from the irflemency of the night that 
followed. Annice, helpless as an infant, 
sunk down upon the straw, whereon her 
compassionate neighbour had assisted in 
placing her, and having feebly express- 
ed her thanks, turned her face to the 
wall; for she could not bear that her 
son’s orphan should see the tears which 
she vainly strove to repress; but she 
could not hide them from the anxious 
scrutiny of the weeping girl. Dorothy 
did not speak, but locked very earnestly 
on the pale cheek and sunken features of 
her venerable grandmother, while she 
appeared to hold communion with her 
own heart on some subject of painful in- 
terest. At length she rose up with the 
ar of one who has effected a mighty 
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conquest, and exclaimed, “ Yes, dearest 
grandmother, it shall be done: the sacri- 
fice shall be made !” 

“ What shall be done, my child?” in- 
quired Annice in surprise : “ I have ask- ‘ 
ed nothing of you.” 

“ Not indeed with your lips, dear pa- 
rent of my departed father,” said Doro- 
thy; “but your pallid cheek and tearful 
eyes have demanded a sacrifice of me, 
which, however dearly it cost me, shall 
be made—I will sell Constant.” 

“Sell Constant!” echoed her grand- 
mother ; “can you part with the gift of 
your royal mistress ?” 

“ Not willingly, believe me,” said Dor- 
othy, throwing her arms about the neck 
of her mute favourite, and bursting into 
a flood of tears ; “ but how can I see you 
want bread ? It is not long since that I 
was offered an angel of gold for him by 
a servant of the duchess of Suffolk; and 
this I selfishly refused at that time, say- 
ing that I would rather starve than part 
with my dog. Alas, poor fellow! though 
I have shared my scanty pittance with 
him, since your illness he has suffered 
much for want of food: famine hath 
touched us all; and I have reason to re- 
proach myself for having retained a crea- 
ture I can no longer maintain.” 

The next morning she rose at an ear- 
ly hour, and, accompanied by her faith- 
ful Constant, took the road to Westmin- 
ster, to inquire if the duchess of Suffolk 
were still disposed to purchase him at 
the price she had named ; but she return- 
ed, bathed in tears, and in great distress, 
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having encountered two ruffians, in a 
lonely part of the road at Knightsbridge, 
one of whom claimed Constant as his 
property, violently seized upon him, and 
in spite of her tears and remonstrances, 
carried him off, threatening her with very 
harsh usage if she attempted to follow. 
Poor Dorothy! this appeared the se- 
verest trial that had yet befallen her: at 
any rate it was one of those drops of bit- 
terness which make a brimful cup of 
misery overflow; and, regardless of the 
soothings or expostulations of her grand- 
mother, she wept and sobbed all that 
night, refusing to be comforted. She 
rose the following morning with the mel- 
ancholy conviction that no resource now 
remained but the wretched one of suppii- 
cating the alms of the charitably dispos- 
ed in the streets and highways. Noth- 
ing but the imperative urgency of the 
ease could have reconciled the meek and 
timid Dorothy to a mode of life so every 
way repugnant to her feelings. “We 
wept when we saw my dear mother laid 
in the cold and silent grave ; but I now re- 
joice that she was spared the grief of see- 
ing this day,” said the sorrowful orphan, 
when she commenced her unwonted vo- 
cation, and experienced the bitter taunts 
of the pampered menials of the great, the 
rude repulses of the unfeeling, or the 
grave rebukes of the stern, but well- 
meaning moralists who, though they 
awarded their charity, accompanied their 
alms with reflections on the disreputable 
and lazy trade she had adopted. Some 
there were indeed who, touched with 
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the sweetness and modesty of her man. 
ners and appearance, spake the forlorn 
one kindly, relieved her present wants, 
and bade her call again ; but the number 
of these was comparatively small: and 
the bread which she earned so hardly for 
herself and her aged relative was, literal. 
ly speaking, steeped in her tears. While 
pursuing her miserable occupation, she 
sadly missed the company and caresses 
of the faithful Constant. “He would 
have been kind and affectionate,” she 
said, “ if all the world had frowned upon 
her. Her change of circumstances made 
no alteration in his regard ; if she were 
in sickness or sorrow, and others chid or 
scorned her, he appeared to redouble his 
endearments ; and, while he was by her 
side, she did not feel so very lonely—so 
sweet it is to be assured of the love of 
one friend, however hurygpble.” Some- 
times, too, she thought she should feel 
less sorrowful if she were assured that 
he had fallen into good hands. 


To be concluded in the next number. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue packet from our correspondent at 
Allen’s Hill has been received. 





Adversity, willingly undergone, is the 
greatest virtue. 

Of the dead and absent speak well, or 
not at all. 

He that tells all he knows, will also 
tell what he does not know. 


Weigh right, if you sell dear. 
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CONVENT OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


[We published on page 65 of our volume V. some account of the Convent of the Great St. Bernard on the Alps , one 
of our correspondents has sent us the following selected article ou the same subject, with a request to publish it.J 


«] wap not been two hours under its 
roof before a burst of wind, that remind- 
ed me of nothing but the roar of Niag- 
ara, shot down the side of Mount Velan, 
stripped away the gathered snow of half 
a century in an immense sheet, and 
hurled it full upon the convent. All was 
in an instant commotion. The table de- 
serted by the great part of the brother- 
hood, who hurried to see that the case- 
ments and doors were made secure. 

“The ground-floor of the building, 
which is occupied with stables, and 
storehouses for wood and other supplies 
of the convent, was a scene of immediate 
confusion from the crowding of the me- 
nials and peasantry. I ventured one 
glance from my window. ‘Summer was 
gone at once ; and “the winter wild” had 
come in its stead. The sun was blotted 
out of the heavens ; snow in every shape 
that it could be thrown into by the most 
furious winds, whirlpool drift, and hill, 
flashed and swept along. Before even- 
ing it was fourteen feet high in front of 
the Hospice. We could keep our fingers 
from being icicles only by thrusting them 
almost into the blazing wood fires; the 
bursts of wind shook the walls like can- 
hon shot; and I made a solemn recanta- 
tion of all my raptures on the life of an 
Augustine of St. Bernard. 

“As the night fell, the storm lulled at 
intervals, and I listened with anxiety to 
the cries and noises that announced the 
dangers of travellers surprised in the 


storm. The fineness of the season had 
tempted many to cross the mountain 
without much precaution against the 
change, and the sound of horns, bells, 
and the barking of dogs as the strangers 
arrived, kept me long awake. By morn- 
ing the convent was full; the monks came 
down girded for their winter excursions, 
the domestics were busy equipping the 
dogs, fires blazed, cauldrons smoked, 
every stranger was furred up to the chin, 
and the whole scene might have passed 
for a Lapland carnival. But the Hospice 
was amply prepared for such casualties ; 
and after a little unavoidable tumult, all 
its inhabitants were attended to with 
much more than the civility of a conti- 
nental inn, and with infinitely less than 
its discomfort. The gentlemen adjourn- 
ed to the reading-room, where they found 
papers and books which seldom passed 
the Italian frontier. The ladies turned 
over the port-folios of prints, many of 
which are the donations of strangers who 
have been indebted to the hospitality of 
the place, or’amused themselves at the 
piano in the drawing-room, or pored 
over the shelves to find some interesting 
tale of hope and love and orange groves. 

“Half a dozen herbals from the ad- 
joining regions lay open for the botanist ; 
a finely bound and decorated album lay 
open for the pleasantries, the memorials, 
and the wonderings of every body, and 
for those who loved sleep best there were 
eighty beds.” | 








= Wre sing the praise of Water. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
Poetry by Rev. Jonn Pierront. 
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1. We sing the praise of Water . 4. Grateful the cloud that over 
Come, every son and daughter Wide fields of blooming clover 
Of freedom’s land ! Swims, charged with rain ; 
iis With such a theme before us, Grateful the rill that gusnes, 
i With God’s great shield held o’er us, From heights where day first blushes, 
Who will not join the chorus And down the hill-side rushes, 
rin Of our young band ? To bless the plain. ) 
hl 2. Yon silver fountain’s basin, 5. Streams of the wood-crowned mountail, | 
My ’Tis sweet to see thy face in, Children of cloud and fountain, 
hy Fair harvest moon ! Who dance and sing 
Re And, when the sun has shone in, O’er snow-beds iced and glossy, | 
A On the white pebbles thrown in, O’er rocks with green tufts bossy, . 
He ’Tis sweet to see our own in, Down paths all clean and mossy! 
et At sultry noon. Your tribute bring. Q 
i - . . 
a 3. Sweet is the light that quivers 6. Toall earth’s sons and danghters § 
a On water-brooks and rivers ; “ The circuit of the waters”’ { 
1H Fresh are the trees Gives joy and health ; 
P|! Whose feet the wave caresses, Floats the gay barge of pleasure, g 
a And fresh the bloom that dresses And, without stint or measure, 
Va Their loose and fragrant tresses Wafts on that heavenly treasure, 


For evening’s breeze. True Wispom’s WEALTH. 
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Meantime days and weeks passed upon the ground, and Dorothy had been 

away, her clothes grew old and her shoes begging all day without receiving a sin- 

’ were worn out, and Dorothy, who was gle penny an alms, neither had she tasted 
accustomed to appear so neatand nice in a morsel of food since a very early hour 

her attire, was reduced to the garb of the in the morning, her strength failed her, 

most abject misery ; but, though barefoot and, overcome by cold, hunger, weari- 

and sorely pinched with cold and famine, ness and sorrow, she sat down on a heap 

she thought less of her own sufferings of frozen snow by the way-side, and 

than of the privations to which her blind wept bitterly. The river Thames was 


at merraemener 


grandmother was exposed. then frozen over; she had walked across 
One evening, when the snow lay deep it on the ice, and was now in the parish 
Vou. VI. K 
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of Chelsea. She regretted that she had 
ventured so far from her home, for she 
was oppressed with fatigue ; and, though 
she saw the trees and houses on the op- 
posite shores of Battersea so near, she 
felt as if she could not reach them that 
night. A drowsy feeling, the fatal ef- 
fects of cold and hunger combined, was 
stealing over her: she tried to rouse her- 
self, “ for,” she faintly whispered to her- 
self, “my poor grandmother will be so 
uneasy, if I do not return: but then,” 
she thought, “ how pleasantly I could go 
to sleep here, and forget all my troubles ! 
I am not cold now, only so very, very 
drowsy ;” and, though aware that, if she 
did yield to these lethargic feelings, her 
sleep would be the sleep of death, she re- 
quired some stimulus more powerful 
than even that conviction, to dispel the 
soporific influence of the deadly cold 
which had seized her tender frame like 
a withering blight, and benumbed her fac- 
ulties. But at the very moment when 
the shores of Battersea, with their snow- 
clad trees and houses, were fading before 
her closing eyes, and she was sinking 
passively and almost pleasingly into that 
slumber from which she would never 
have awaked, she was arouse by a dog 
bounding suddenly upon her with a joy- 
ful cry, and licking her benumbed face 
and hands with the most passionate de- 
raonstrations of affection. 

“Ah, my dear, dear Constant! is it 
you?” she exclaimed in an impulsive 
burst of delight at this unexpected ren- 
eontre. The icy bonds of the death-sleep 


that had enchained her were broken; 
she returned the eager caresses of the 
faithful animal with the rapture of one 
who is suddenly restored to a long-lost 
friend: and, starting from the ground 
with renewed strength and spirits, she 
exclaimed, “I shall be able to reach 
home now I have found you, my pretty 
Constant, my own dear dog !” 

“Your dog, hussy ?” interposed a 
serving-man, rudely separating the re 
united friends, “ I’d have you know that 
this dog belongs to my lady More, whose 
footman I have the honour to be.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, it is my dog that was 
stolen from me, on the Knightsbridge 
road, by a hard-hearted man,” sobbed 
Dorothy ; she was going to add, “ just 
such a one as yourself,” but she stopped 
short. : 

« And pray, my sweet mistress, may! 
ask how a beggar-wench like yourself 
came in possession of a dog of sucha 
rare and costly breed?” demanded the 
man with a sneer. 

“ He was given to me, when quite 4 
puppy, by my sovereign lady, good queen 
Catherine, who was ever gracious unto 
me,” said she. 

“Ho! ho! ho! was she so?” respond: 
ed the man, bursting into an insulting 
laugh: “a likely tale, forsooth ! you look 
like a queen’s minion, my mistress, do 
you not? Well, well, it is not a small 
lie that will choke you! Good night 
my fair courtier, ‘tis too cold to stand 
parleying with you on the matter.” So 
saying, he laid violent hands on Con- 
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stant; and, in spite of his resistance and 
Dorothy’s tears and passionate remon- 
strances, he tucked him under his arm 
and trudged off. 

Cold, hunger, weariness, and dejec- 
tion, were alike forgotten by the bereav- 
ed mistress of Constant at the pros- 

t of a second separation from this 
faithful friend, whose affecting remem- 
brance of her, after so long an absence, 
had endeared him to her more than ever ; 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, she 
followed the servant as guickly as her 
lacerated feet could carry her over the 
frozen snow, till he arrived at the gates 
of sir —Thomas More’s mansion, which 
she essayed to enter with him. 

“Why, you saucy young jade!” ex- 
claimed he, thrusting her back: “ this is 
a pass of impudence beyond any thing I 
ever heard of! Don’t you know that 
Iam my lady More’s own footman, 
and sir Thomas More, my lady’s hus- 
band, is the lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land ?” 

“T pray you then to bring me to the 
speech of her ladyship,” said Dorothy, 
“for the higher she be, the more will it 
behove her to do me justice.” 

On this the serving-man, who was 
aware that his lady was a proud worldly 
Woman, and by no means likely to resign 
her favourite dog to a beggar-girl, laugh- 
ed immoderately. Some of his fellow- 
Servants who were standing by joined in 
his mirth, while others were so cruel as 
to address many jeering remarks to Dor- 
othy on her dress and appearance, all 
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which she heard patiently, and meekly re- 
plied, “ the fashion of her clothes was not 
of her choice but her necessity, to which 
she prayed that none of those who revil- 
ed her might ever be exposed: and, when 
none would undertake to bring her to the 
speech of lady, More, she seated herself 
on a stone at the gates of the court yard, 
to wait for the appearance of some of the 
family, though she was exposed to the in- 
clemency of the snow-storm, which beat 
on the uncovered head of the friendless 
orphan. 

At length she heard the sound of 
wheels, and the servants came hastily to 
throw open the gates, crying,“Room,room, 
for my lord chancellor’s coach ;” and all 
the daughters of sir Thomas More, with 
their husbands and children, came forth 
to welcome him, as was their custom; 
for that great and good man was very 
tenderly beloved of his family, to every 
member of which he was most fondly at- 
tached : yet, when he saw the half-naked 
child sitting so sorrowfully at his gate, 
he looked reproachfully upon them all, 
anc. said, “ How now, have ye all learned 
the parable of Lazarus and Dives to so 
little purpose, that ye suffer this forlorn 
one to remain without the gates in such 
an evening that no christian would turn 
a dog from the fire ?” 

“ Noble sir,” said Dorothy, making a 
lowly reverence to sir Thomas, “none 
of this good family wist of my distress, 
nor have I applied to them for an alms: 
the cause of my making bold to come 
hither was upon another matter, on 
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which I beseech your worskipful lordship 


to do me justice.” 

“ Well, my little maiden, it is cold de- 
ciding on causes here,” said sir Thomas: 
“so thou shalt step into my kitchen with 
the servants; and after thou art fed 
and warmed, I will hear thee on thy mat- 
ter.” 

Now, though the words “fed and 
warmed,” sounded pleasantly enough in 
“the ears of the cold, half-famished child, 
yet he, attachment to her dog prevailed 
over every other consideration, and she 


said, “ Alack, noble sir, though I stand, 


greatly in need of your hospitable chari- 
ty, yet would it be more satisfattion to 
me if you would be pleased to hear me 
forthwith on the matter of my dog, which 
is detuined from me by one of my lady 
More’s serving-men, under the false pre- 
tence that it belongeth to her ladyship.” 

“Go to, thou saucy vagrant! hast thou 
the boldness to claim my favourite dog 
before my face ?” exclaimed a very sour- 
spoken and hard-favoured old gentlewo- 
man, whom Dorothy had not before ob- 
served. 

“Craving your honourable ladyship’s 
pardon, nay,” replied Dorothy, curtsey- 
ing, “I do not claim your ladyship’s dog, 
for that would be a sin; but I demand 
my own to be restored to me, in which I 
hope I wrong no one, seeing he is mine 
own lawful property, which a false cai- 
tiff took violently from me three months 
agone.” 

“That agreeth well with the time 
when your dog Sultan was presented to 
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you, mistress Alice,” observed sir Thom 
as significantly. 

“ Tilley-valley ! tilley-valley!” ejacu. 
lated lady More in a pet; “ that is ever 
the way in which you cross me, sir 
Thomas, making out withal as though | 
were a receiver of stolen goods.” 

“ Nay, patience, my lady; I went not 
so far as to decide the cause before I had 
heard both sides of the question, which 
itis my purpose to do without farther 
delay,” returned sir Thomas, smiling; 
“so follow me into court, both plaintiff 
and defendant, and I will give judgement 
between the parties before I sup;” and 
with a merry air he led the way into the 
servants’ hall, where, placing himself in 
the housekeeper’s chair, and putting on 
his cap, he said, “ Beggar versus my la 
dy, open the pleadings, and speak bold- 
ly. 

But poor Dorothy, instead of speaking, 
hung down her head, and burst inte 
tears. 

“ How! speechless !” said sir Thomas: 
“then must the court appoint counsel for 
the plaintiff. Daughter Margaret, do 
you closet the plaintiff, hear her case, 
and plead for her.” 

Then mistress Margaret Roper, sit 
Thomas’s eldest daughter, with a beney- 
olent smile, took the abashed, trembling 
girl aside; and, having with soothing 
words, drawn the particulars of her mel 
ancholy story from her, she advanced to 
the front of sir Thomas’s chair, leading 
the weeping orphan by the hand, and at 
tempted to humour the scene by opening 











her client’s case in a witty imitation of 
legal terms, after the manner of a grave 
lawyer ; but, as she proceeded to de- 
tail the circumstances under which the 
dog was lost, recognized, and again tak- 
en from the friendless orphan, she, by 
imperceptible degrees, changed her style 
to the simply pathetic terms in which the 
child had related the tale to her—the lan- 
guage—the unadorned language of truth 
and feeling, which never fails to come 
home to every bosom. All present, save 
my lady More, who preserved a very im- 
penetrable demeanour, were dissolved in 
tears: as for the poor plaintiff, she cov- 
ered her face with a part of her tattered 
garment, and sobbed aloud; and the 
counsel herself was compelled to pause for 
a moment to overcome her own emotion, 
ere she could conclude her eloquent ap- 
peal on her client’s behalf. 

“Thou hast pleaded well, my good 
Meg,” said sir Thomas, smiling through 
his tears on his best beloved daughter ; 
“but now must we hear the defendant’s 
reply, for the plaintiff ever appeareth in 
the right till after the defendant hath 
spoken : so now, my lady, what hast thou 
to say in this matter ? 

“My lady hath to repeat what she 
hath too often said before, that sir Thom- 
as More’s jests are ever out of place,” re- 
plied my lady in a huff. 

“ Nay, marry, good mistress Alice, an 
thou have nought better to the purpose to 
respond, I must be fain to give judgment 
for the plaintiff in this case.” 

“ Tilley-valley, sir Thomas! thou art 
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enough to provoke a saint with thy eter 
nal quips and gibes,” replied her lady- 
ship: “I tell you the dog is my property, 
and was presented to me by an honour- 
able gentleman, one master Rich, whom 
you, sir Thomas, know well; and he said 
he bought him of a dealer in such gear.” 

“Which dealer probably stole him 
from my client,” said mistress Margaret 
Roper. 


“Nay, but, daughter Margaret, how 


knowest thou that Sultan was ever this 
wench’s property ?” retorted Lady More 
sharply. 

“ Well answered, defendant,” said sir 
Thomas: “we must call a witness whose 
evidence must decide that matter. Son 
Roper, bring the dog Sultan, alias Con- 
stant, into court.” ' 

The eyes of Dorothy brightened at the 
sight of her old companion; and sir 
Thomas More, taking him into his hands, 
said, “ Here am I placed in as great a 
strait as ever was king Solomon, in re- 
spect to the memorable case in which he 
was called upon to decide whose was the 
living child, which both mothers claim- 
ed, and to whom pertained the dead, 
which neither would acknowledge. This 
maiden saith, the dog which I hold is 
hers, and was violently taken from her 
three months agone: my lady replies, 
‘ Nay, but he is mine, and was presented 
to me by an honourable man,’ (one of the 
king’s counsellors forsooth). Now, in 
this matter, the dog is wiser than my 
lord chancellor, for he knoweth unto 
whom he of nght pertaineth ; and there- 
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fore upon his witness must the decision 
of this controversy depend. So now, my 
lady, you stand at the upper end of the 
hall, as befits your quality, and you, my 
little maiden, go to the lower; and each 
of you call the dog by the name which 
you have been wont to do: and to which- 
soever of you twain he goeth, that per- 
son | adjudge to be his rightful owner.” 

“OQ, my lord, I ask no other test !” ex- 
claimed Dorothy joyfully. 

“Sultan! Sultan! come to thy mistress, 
my pretty Sultan!” said my lady, in her 
most blandishing tones, accompanying 
her words with such actions of entice- 
ment as she judged most likely to win 
him over to her: but he paid not the 
slightest heedsto the summons. Dorothy 
simply pronounced the word “Constant!” 
and the dog, bounding from between the 
hands’ of sir Thomas More, who had 
lightly held him till both claimants had 
spoken, leaped upon her, and overwhelm- 
ed her with his passionate caresses. 

“ Tt is a clear case,” said sir Thomas ; 
“the dog hath acknowledged his mistress, 
and his witness is incontrovertible. Con- 
stant, thou art worthy thy name.” 

“Hark ye, wench!” said my lady 
More, whose desire of retaining the ob- 
ject of dispute had increased with the 
prospect of losing him, “I will give thee 
a good price for thy dog, if thou art dis- 
posed to sell him.” 

“ Sell my dear, beautiful, faithful Con- 
stant! O, never, never !” exclaimed Dor- 
othy, throwing her arms about her new- 


ly recovered favourite, and kissing him 
with the fondest affection. 

“| will give thee a golden angel, and 
a new suit of clothes to boot, for him, 
which [ should think a begvar-girl were 
mad to refuse,” pursued lady More. 

“ Nay, nay, my lady, never tempt me 
with your gold,” said Dorothy ; “ or my 
duty to my poor blind grandmother will 
compel me to close with your offer, 
though it should break my heart withal,” 

“ Nay, child, an’ thou hast a blind old 
grandmother, whom thou lovest so well, 
I will add a warm blanket, and a linsey: 
woolsey gown for her wear, unto the 
price | have already named,” said the 
persevering lady More :—* speak, shall 
I have him ?” pursued she, pressing the 
bargain home. 

Dorothy averted her head, to conceal 
the large tears that rolled down her pale 
cheeks, as she sobbed out, “ Ye—es, my 
lady.” 

“ Dear child,” said sir Thomas, “thou 
hast made a noble sacrifice to thy duty: 
tis pity that thou hast taken up so bada 
trade as begging, for thou art worthy of 
better things.” 

“Tt is for my poor blind grandmother,” 
said the weeping Dorothy: “I have no 
other means of getting bread for her.” 

“T will find thee a better employment,’ 
said sir Thomas. kindly: “ thou shalt be 
my daughter Roper’s waiting-maid, if 
thou canst resolve to quit the wandering 
life of a beggar, and settle to an honest 
service.” 
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“ How joyfully would I accept thy of- 
fer, noble sir, if I could do so without be- 
ing separated from my aged grandmoth- 
er, who has no one in the world but me,” 
replied Dorothy, looking up between 
smiles and tears. 

“Nay, God forbid that I should put 
asunder those whom nature hath so fond- 
ly united in the holy bands of love and 
duty,” said sir Thomas More, wiping 
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away a tear: my house is large enough 
to hold ye both ; and while I have a roof 
to call mine own, it shall contain a cor- 
ner for the blind and aged widow and the 
destitute orphan : that so, when the fash- 
ion of this world passeth away, they may 
witness for me before Him, with whom 
there is no respect of persons, and who 
judgeth every man according to his 
works.” 





PUZZLES FROM JUVENILE CORRESPONDENTS. 


Spencer, March 5, 1838. 
Mr. Editor, 


I senp enclosed a puzzle which, if it 
should meet your approbation, you will 
please insert in your magazine. I am 
just 13 years of age, therefore I chose a 
word of 13 letters. 

Iam a word of 13 letters. My 7th, 
4th, 3d, 11th, 5th and 13th is the name 
of one of the seasons of the year ; my Ist, 
12th and 3d is a resort for wild animals; 
my 9th, 12th, 2d and 13th is the name 
of an animal; my 6th, Sth, 2d and Ist is 
the name of a substance dug from the 
earth; my 2d, 3d and 11th is the name 
of a small insect ; my 9th, 4th, 11th and 
8th is what some animals are apt to do ; 
my llth, 2d, 4th and 6th is the name of 
a part of a quadruped ; my 7th, 13th, Sth 
and 3d is the name of a small bird; my 
10th, 11th, 2d, 9th, 6th and Sth is the 
name of a place where very useful ani- 
mals are kept ; my 13th, 2d and 11th is 
the name of a troublesome animal; my 


9th, 12th, 2d and 3d is the name of a 


vegetable ; and my whole is the name of 
a distinguished statesman. 
Yours respectfully, 


C.F. L. 





FROM W.C.8B., AUBURN, N.Y. 


I am a word of five letters. My 5th, 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th is something with- 
out which we could not live; my 3d, 2d, 
and 4th is something that infests houses ; 
my 5th, 2d, 3d, and 4th is a species of 
deer; my Sth, 2d, and 4th is something 
that is worn; my 4th, 2d, and 3d is 
something used to lessen friction; my 
Ist, 2d, and 3d, is an important part ofthe 
head; my Ist, 2d, and 4th, is something 
which if we did not do we should die; 
my 4th, 5th, and Ist is a definite article ; 
my 5th, Ist, 2d, and 4th expands bodies ; 
and my whole is the name of one of the 
planets. 

I also send you an answer to the puz- 
zle in the last number ; which is Par- 
LEY’s MaGazine. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


THE BIRD SET FREE. 


SHE opened the cage, and away there flew 
A bright little bird, as a sweet adieu 

It warbled in haste, and passed the door, 
And felt that its sorrowful hours were o’er. 


A hymn of freedom it seemed to sing, 

To utter its thanks for an outspread wing, 
In joy that now in the boundless air, 

It might go any and everywhere. 


And Anna rejoiced in her bird’s delight ; 

But her eye was wet as she watched its flight ; 
Till this was its song that she seemed to hear ; 
And merrily warbled, it dried the tear. 


** My prison was sad, but my keeper kind 
In all, but holding a bird confined : 

She ministered food and drink to me, 

But O, I was longing to join the free! 


“T sat shut up with a useless wing, 
And looked with sorrow on every thing ; 
I lost my voice and forgot my song, 
And pined in silence the whole day long. 


“ My fluttering bosom she loved to smooth ; 
While the heart within it she could not soothe: 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


’Twas homesick still for the sweet green trees, 
My feathery kindred and wild wood breeze. 


“‘] then broke forth with a plaintive air, 
And asked why I was a captive there ? 
She tried to tell, but she did not know, 
And the door threw open to let me go. 


“But I will go back with a mellower pipe, 
To her when the cherries are round and ripe, 
And sing secure from my leafy seat, 

On the topmost branch as I lock my feet. 


‘* My merriest notes shall then be heard, 
And draw her eye to her franchised bird; 
The burden then of my song shall be, 
Air for the winged, and earth for thee !”” 


Newburyport, May, 1838. 


H. F. G. 





ABOUT ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Mr. Editor, 

Havine for some time designed to for- 
ward your readers the following ideas re- 
lating to Egyptian antiquity, and believ- 
ing no article connected with the same 
subject to have been published heretofore 
in your useful magazine, I deemed the 
present a fit opportunity to carry my in- 
tention into effect, provided the sketch 
should by you be considered as worthy 
of an insertion in Parley’s Juvenile 
Treasury. 

Egypt was one of the most interesting 
as well as most ancient countries of former 
times. Fora long time it was the only res- 
idence of Science and the Arts of every 
kind. It seemed to be the place where 
people of enterprise swarmed and throng- 
ed, as if it were their only home. Here 
was the soil where native genius grew 





and flourished, and where the mighty 
minds of other nations received their 
nourishment and .strength. Although 
they were destitute of many of the con- 
viences which modern times are proud 
to claim as the fruits of their invention, 
yet by perseverance and perpetual indus- 
try (terms from which many of your 
readers will shrink with terror) they 
were enabled to soar above every obsta- 
cle and to surmount every difficulty. 

The philosopher and the poet, the or- 
ator and the statesman, the architect and 
the sculptor, here united the concentra- 
ted efforts of genius together. 

Egypt first sent out colonies to Greece 
and gave civilized laws to barbarous Eu- 
rope. The sons of kings and princes 
from every quarter of the globe came to 
the capital of this nation to complete 
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their studies. Egypt was not only in 
reality very ancient, but her historians 
and priests claimed to trace the origin of 
their country back several hundred thou- 
sand years ; and, similar to other fabulous 
writers, filled up the descriptions of that 
period with accounts of giants of, im- 
mense size ; kings who lived many thous- 
and years ; and of terrible beasts and ser- 
pents, the scourges of heaven. 

This is one of the first empires of note 
mentioned in the bible ; from which, and 


‘from several other creditable sources, we 


are inclined to believe that many of her 
monarchs were distinguished beyond 
most of their contemporaries on account 
of their tyranny, ambition and avarice. 

The Pentateuch, or five books of Mo- 
ses, gives us some idea of their excessive 
cruelty, as exhibited in their conduct to- 
wards the Israelites who dwelt among 
them at that epoch in Egyptian history. 
It is recorded of Pharaoh the Despot, who 
reigned in the time of the great Jewish 
deliverer, that he proceeded to enforce 
one act of tyrannical authority after 
another, upon this inoffensive people, un- 
til the united cry of their sufferings rose 
up before the throne of God, and caused 
to be unsheathed and drawn the eternal 
sword of vengeance, dealing death, des- 
olation, curses and blighting from the 
destroying angel’s arm. 

We also learn that his obstinacy so 
comp'etely ruled his mind, that he contin- 
ued to resist the high commands of heav- 
en until the Omnipotent power of the 
“burning bush,” by one stroke of justice, 


did “blot his fair day and plunge him 
in the deep.” 

The pyramids, which have been the 
wonder and admiration of all ages of the 
world, are a clear proof of the ambitious 
sentiments and thirst for fame common 
to the Egyptian kings. By some it js 
supposed that these stupendous monu- 
ments of antiquity were the works of the 
Hebrews during their calamitous servi- 
tude in this region; while others fix the 
time of their building to a period previ- 
ous; and others still to one subsequent 
to their sojournment there. 

These buildings of immense size ar 
divided, in the interior, into numberless 
apartments, supposed to have been inten 
ded as sepulchres or a kind of vaults for 
the reception of the royal dead. These 
also abound with inscriptions of various 
kinds, which I do not intend here to dis: 
cuss, although they are generally suppo® 
ed to be representations, setting forth the 
exploits and mighty deeds of those who 
now sleep on regardless of their own ep 
itaphs, and not one particle happier for 
having found a repose for their bones 
within the lofty column, or the proudly 
swelling dome. 

In order to gratify their ambition, the 
rulers of the “river land” had recourse 
to the treasures of the East, which oper 
ed the flood-gates of her wealth, and roll 
ed the tide of gold and riche’ into the 
bosom of the country. 

There were however within the ge 
graphical boundaries of this land, seve 
ral extensive mines of metallic ore, which 
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were resources of great magnificence to 
the nation. Of this nature, as we are 
informed, was one situated almost on the 
boundary between Egypt and Arabia, and 
very near to Ethiopia or modern Abys- 
sinia, consisting of white marble inter- 
spersed with numerous veins of gold, 
which from this circumstance was called 
the “ golden ledge.” 

In order to separate the pure metal from 
the stone, and to prepare it for the royal 
use,a great number of workmen were 
employed. ‘These consisted of malefac- 
tors and criminals of every kind, togeth- 
er with those poor wretches who, on ac- 
count of some real or pretended offence 
against the kingly power, were separat- 
ed from their friends and conveyed thith- 
er; unless these friends might choose 
(which was sometimes the case) to fol- 
low their unfortunate companion to this 
abode of misery and wretchedness. The 
dampness of the pits formed by the la- 
bourers, together with the impregnation 
of the atmosphere with various unwhole- 
some minerals, rendered this scene of la- 
bour unhealthy in the highest degree. 
Nor were these the only or least difficul- 
ties which the operatives were compelled 
to surmount. In many instances they 
were placed under the necessity of la- 
bouring intensely whole days and nights 
together, forced to subsist upon the 
cheapest and most unpalatable food, and 
continually incited to more powerful -ac- 
tion by the angry brows and threatening 
mien of their cruel task-masters, who al- 
ways stood over them with the whip or 
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club to stimulate them to greater exer- 
tion. 

A just punishment, you will say, to 
those who had broken the laws of their 
country! But let us pause and reflect 
whether such treatment would be a spur 
to good moral conduct, or even to the 
usefulness, of these isolated and pitiless 
individuals? Is it probable that moral 
improvement would be the result of 
harshness and severity 2? And would not 
these unhappy beings, when the brow of 
tyranny was not scowling over them, 
prove unfaithful to the interests of their 
country, out of pure revenge for the in- 
juries of this nature which they might 
have received? If this is true, kind 
treatment would certainly have been 
most beneficial to the interests of the na- 
tion, even allowing that the cries of the 
oppressed did never reach the ears of the 
most high God. Besides, many of the 
inmates were entirely innocent of any 
crime whatever, being the children, wives, 
and even grandchildren of those who had 
so unfortunately become objects of royal 
displeasure. But the Egyptian mon- 
archs would not suffer their pride to yield 
to their humanity. Ambition was their 
leading sentiment ; avarice was a subor- 
dinate passion and sprung from their am- 
bition: and their tyranny and extortion 
the result of their avarice. 

There were several steps in the process 
of refining the above mentioned ore, such 
as burning, breaking, grinding, wetting, 
and finally boiling. Some parts of this 
process were truly ingenious and imter- 
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esting, which however, as | havealready of a future letter. —Your sincere will 
written to a considerable length, will (if wisher, 
this prove acceptable) form the subject 


ADELPHDS, 
Plainfield, April 18th, 1838. 
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DIALOGUES BETWEEN FRANK AND WILLIAM. 


“T wish Parley’s Magazine would 
give us an account of the new children’s 
books that are published in Boston,” said 
a little boy, one day, to his mother. “I 
wonder why it does not?” His mother 
could only say she did not know. 

Now there are several reasons for this. 
Ist—There have been but few books 
published for the young within the past 
year or two. Booksellers, like other 
men, have been sadly embarrassed by the 
hard times. Books have not sold much. 
2d—We have not seen many of the few 


that have appeared, that we could ree 
ommend. If good ones have been pub 
lished, they have not been sent us; and 
we have been too busy to search the 
bookstores for them. 3d—We do not 
find room to notice books. We want 
our pages for other matter. 

Our publishers, and Munroe and Fran 
cis their friends and next-door neigh 
bours, do indeed issue a book now and 
then ; but what would people say of us; 
if we should notice theirs and those of 
nobody else? Would they not says 
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«You are partial!” Some would, most 
surely. 

But here comes a little book of about 
48 pages published by Whipple and 
Damrell of this city, which we are half 
disposed to say a word or two about. It 
is called “ Dialogues between Frank and 
William, illustrating the principles of 
peace ;” and is neatly printed, as well as 
neatly bound in yellow paper covers. 

“ Has it any pictures?” some of you 
will ask, I suppose ; for the readers of 
Parley’s Magazine are very fond of pic- 
tures; and are pretty liberally supplied 
with them, once a month at least. 
“Say, Mr. Editor, has it any pictures ?” 
We will tell you, it has not. It is very 
good without pictures. 

Some of you, no doubt, will turn away 
your faces by this time and‘say; O, a 
book about peace, and no pictures in it! 
who wants to read such a book as that ? 
We know some dozens of boys and girls 
who will be likely to say this, or some- 
thing very much like it. 

It is a pity that both children and 
grown people are often more willing to 
read about wars and fightings, than about 
peace? If we had told them that Whip- 
ple and Damrell had published a book 
about quarrels; how many would have 
liked it better than they will a book about 
peace. How many there are who would 
Tun with all their might to see two bad 
boys or men quarrel, or even to see two 
dogs or cocks fight, who would not stir 
&step to see. a man who was labouring 


with all his might to heal a breach or 
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stop a quarrel; and above all would not 
stir a step to become peacemakers them- 
selves! And yet they have read or 
heard read a dozen or a hundred times, 
the Bible sermon, which says “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” 

If a person were to write in a book, the 
history of the adventures of two dogs, 
one of whom was always quarrelling 
with every dog he met, and the other 
was always peaceable and not only nev- 
er got into a quarrel in his life, but was 
actually the means of preventing a hun- 
dred or a thousand quarrels between his 
brother dogs, which history do you think 
would be read most? Would not the 
part which told about the quarrelsome 
dog and his adventures be worn out, or 
at least thumbed out, long before the 
other ? 

But we must tell you a little about our 
peace book, whether you ever read it or 
not. And since so many like to hear the 
word quarrel better than the word peace, 
we will say to them that the first dia- 
logue between Frank and William is 
about quarrels. There are six pages of 
that, and rather more. Next to this isa 
dialogue on self defence ; fifteen pages. 
Then foliows a dialogue on war, of twelve 
pages. Dialogue IV. on preparing for 
war, has six pages. Dialogue V. on con- 
nection with the war system has five pa- 
ges. Besides all this there is an intro- 
duction to the book of two pages. 

Now we should like to give youa 
specimen of these dialogues, but we 
scarcely know how to select. There are 
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some things in all parts of the book which 
we do not quite like ; but there are many 
more which we do like. One of the 
things which we like best is found at the 
end of Dialogue II; where William, who 
had been attempting to show Frank the 
folly and wretchedness of duelling, thus 
goes on to tell him how foolish and un- 
reasonable and wicked war is. 

“ W. You see how foolish and wick- 
ed a duel is. But now I will tell you 
something that perhaps you never thought 
of before. War is only a duel between 
two nations. One nation challenges 
the other by making a declaration of war; 
the other accepts the challenge by going 
out to fight. And in all the battles each 
side tries to kill as many of the other 
side as possible. It is as absurd to talk 
of a defensive war as of the defensive 
side in a duel. Both parties come out 
to fight voluntarily, they both have the 
same sort of weapons, use them in the 
same way, and make it their principal 
object to injure the other side as much 
as they can. 

“ F, But why do men make war and 
fight duels ? 

“ W. For various bad reasons, among 
which hatred and revenge are almost in- 
variably found. Sometimes because an 
injury has been done to the man or the 


nation; sometimes because an insult hag 
been offered; and sometimes only be. 
cause an injury or insult is feared. You 
see they break the law of God by want. 
ing to be revenged, even before they be 
gin the war or the duel. Do you re 


-member what the bible says about ene- 


emies, and injuries, and revenge ? 

“F. QO yes. ‘Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, de good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.’ And in another place it says that 
Wwe must imitate God in showing kind- 
ness to the unthankful and the evil. And 
then again it says, ‘Avenge not your 
selves, for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ And 
there are a great many such texts, though 
I can’t recollect them all. 

“W. You have mentioned enough 
for the purpose, Frank, And yet there 
is one other passage which I should like 
to have you remember. ‘For this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience to 
ward God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully. For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffetted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently ; but if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God.’ I hope you will 
remember these things, Frank.” 
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Wirn my first I sometimes warm myself ; 


My second secures the miser’s pelf : 
These, when connected will display, 


My whole, which is carried every day. 










































() THE white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the arms of a sunny sea! 
The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 
As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 
: The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 
| And her people stand to note, 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 
, As still as an ancaored boat. 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 


And the sky calm overhead, 

: And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
s Like a king in his royal bed! 

r 0, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he, 

e Sitting like a king, in calm repose, 

¢ #& Onthe breast of the heaving sea! 

a The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 
ie And the gulls together crowd, 

l And wheel about, and madly scream 


To the sea that is roaring loud ;— 

And let the sea roar never so loud, 
And the winds pipe never so high, 

With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder cry. 

For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail ; 

To ride in the strength of the billowy sea ; 
And to breast the driving gale ! 
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The little boat she is tossed about, 
Like a sea-weed to and fro ; 

The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow : 

But the sea-gull laughs at the pride of man, 
And sails in a wild delight 

On the torn-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 

The waves may rage, and the winds may roar, 
But he fears not wreck nor need, 

For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 
As a strong man rides his steed. 


O, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 

And he tries what the inland fields may be; 
But he loveth the sea the best! 

And away from land, a thousand leagues 
He goes ’mid surging foam ; 

What matter to him is land or shore, 
For the sea is his truest home 


And away to the north ’mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 

To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton sea-gull go. 

For be careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor those desert-regions chill ; 

In the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 
The sea-gull hath his will! 

And the dead whale lies on the northern shores, 
And the seal, and the sea-horse grim, 

And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 
A full, merry feast for him. 


O, the wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the waves like a bold, young 
king, 
That was crowned but yesterday ! 
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NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport is beautifully situated on the 
south-west end of the island of Rhode- 
Island, which forms a part of: the State 
of the same name; about five miles from 
the sea. It is thirty miles south of Prov- 
idence, and seventy-one south of Boston. 
The principal population of Newport are 
collected at the foot of a hill, which has 
a gradual ascent east from the water, and 
exhibits a beautiful view from the harbor 
and the neighbouring hills. It is much 
celebrated for the salubrity of its climate, 
and the beauty of its situation, and dur- 
ing the warm months of summer is a 
place of considerable resort, by people of 
fashion, both from the middle and south- 
ern states. 

Newport contains a statehouse, a jail, 
several banks and. insurance offices, a 
valuable public library and an elegant 
building for its accommodation, and seve- 
ral houses for public religious worship. 
The dwelling houses have a very ancient 
appearance. A shrewd lad observed, on 
passing the town in the steamboat, that 
“this was the place where they built old 
houses.” The principal street is more 
than a mile long. 

The harbor of Newport is one of the 
finest in the world. The entrance is 
safe and easy, and it is so spacious that 
a large fleet might anchor in it, and ride 
in perfect safety. It is defended by three 
forts. On the island there is also a mil- 
itary hospital, belonging to the United 
Sates. A large stone mill is still stand- 


ing here, which was erected before the 
date of the earliest records. At New- 
port is also a large lace manufactory. 

It was formerly the handsomest and 
most flourishing town in the United 
States ; and seventy years ago, was the 
second town in the country, inferior in 
wealth and commerce only to Boston. 

In 1769, Newport contained 11,000 in- 
habitants; now it has only 9000. At 
that period, although the country trade 
of‘ New York was greater than that of 
Newport, yet the latter far exceeded New 
York, as to foreign and domestic naviga 
tion There were then employed at 
Newport about 150 vessels in the foreign 
trade, and about 300 on coasting voyages. 
A line of London packets sailed from 
there, and Aaron Lopez; an eminent Jew 
merchant, first prosecuted the whaling 
business beyond the Falkland Islands, 
and was the owner of thirty vessels. 

About 14000 hhds. of molasses were 
annually imported into the town, and dis- 
tilled into rum in the 22 distilleries then 
in operation at that place. The rum was 
sent to Africa and exchanged for slaves. 
Newport grew rich by the execrable slave 
trade. Her merchants lived like princes, 
with slaves to fan them while they slept, 
and wait on their capricious desires when 
awake. A few fragments of the shatter 
ed fabric of ancient pomp still remain to 
show us that luxury and extravagance 
had taken deep hold on the habits and 
customs of the people of Newport. 
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But an end cometh to all things. The 
present condition of some of the descend- 
ants of those rich men furnishes a strik- 
ing commentary on the folly of human 
expectations. The almshouse in that 
place is the gloomy home of many of the 
poor, broken, and friendless descendants 
of men who strutted through life with all 
the ostentation of immense wealth. 

Newport suffered severely during the 
revolutionary war. It was for a long 
time occupied by the enemy, who strip- 
ped the town and adjacent parts of the 
island of its fine forest trees and orchards. 
It has recovered in some measure from 


the desolation of the war, but never ep. 
tirely. & 

Newport was first settled in 1638, by 
William Codrington and his associates, 
But it was to the wise and humane poli- 
cy of Roger Williams, in no small de. 
gree, that this town had attained, at the 
beginning of the revolution, the rank of 
the fourth commercial town in the colo 
nies. Nor is it less owing to the labours 
of this great and good man that the State 
itself, though small in point of territory, 
has always sustained a most honorable 
rank, as a member of our great national 
confederacy. 





THE PAINTER’S EXPEDIENT. 


Mr. Loveeatn, a very opulent trader 
but a very plain man, was anxious to 
hand down his resemblance to posterity. 
He had just been elected an alderman ; 
and Mrs. Lovegain was desirous that his 
full length portrait, clad in his civic robes, 
should grace her dining parlour. The 
alderman’s complexion was very sallow ; 
yet was a suit of mourning chosen for 
his dress because it looked grave and 
courtly. Independently of the plain set 
of features which nature had bestowed 
upon him, Mr. Lovegain had a mean 
expression of countenance that it would 
be difficult to describe. His hair was 
harsh and inclined to grey, but it was 
judged tasteful to give him a Brutus wig. 
This completed the natural severity of 
his brow. 


In spite of all these natural defects for 
a portrait, the alderman must be painted, 
and the artist was instructed by him to 
make a strong likeness. Mrs. Lovegain 
and his daughter were urgent in theif 
applications that much pains might k 
bestowed upon the picture. The pros 
pect of extensive gains induced Mr. Var 
nish to give the portrait most particulat 
attention ; and it was almost a speaking 
resemblance, insomuch that its stern a 
pect frightened all the children, and st 
every dog barking which came to the 
painter’s house; whilst numbers wh 
knew the alderman would exclaim, m 


the very first glance at entering the root § 


“Mr. Lovegain! the strongest resell 
blanice in the world !” 


Notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Love 
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in was quite frantic with rage that her 
husband should be painted thus. It was 
a shame, it was a carricature. She 
would not allow it to be paid for; it 
should never come within her doors. In 
short, in one ef her paroxysms of rage, 
she was about to take up a brush and 
rub out the face. A bandy leg too lit up 
her anger, and she said, that although 
Mr. Lovegain had a littleprotuberance 
on his shinbone, there was no need of 
putting it in the picture, and it was the 
heighth of impertinence thus to magnify 
his little defects. Mr. Varnish promised 
to give him a new pair of very well pro- 
portioned legs, and to bestow on his fea- 
tures a smile of humanity, a thing quite 
unknown to this money-maker. All 
would not do; the alderman. said, “ he 
knew that he was no beauty, but was 
certain he was not half so ugly as the 
portrait.” 

The humbled artist began anew, and 
gave the citizen a pair of as goodly legs 
ashe could wish. He humanized the 
countenance as much as possible without 
losing sight of all resemblance. The al- 
derman looked surly, and shook his head 
at the conclusion of the last sitting, and 
Observed, that “ As for himself he did 
not much care, but that he feared Mrs. 
Lovegain would not let the picture go to 
hishouse.” The artist expostulated, and 
humbly represented that he had done 


| ‘Wo portraits for the, price of one ; that he 


tad bestowed uncommon pains, attention, 
ind time on them; and that they had 
been universally deemed striking like- 
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nesses. Mrs. Lovegain was more dis- 
satisfied than before. Driven to despair, 
the poor artist thought of an expedient, 
and he told the irritated ladies that he 
would execute a third portrait and claim 
nothing if they were dissatisfied with 
it. 

He thought of a stratagem which the 
sitter agreed to, in consequence of the 
loss of the artist’s time. The figure of © 
the second picture was cut out; but the 
back-ground, in which stood the alder- 
man’s villa and his favourite dog, was 
preserved. Mr. Lovegain was put into 
the hollow space and place opposite a 
large mirror in the qther corner, the view 
of which was commanded the moment 
the folding-doors of the apartment open- 
ed. Mrs. Lovegain and her daughter 
were invited up stairs, and the artist con- 
sidered his victory over prejudice as cer- 
tain. What was his astonishment at 
Mrs. Lovegain’s fury, when, en opening 
the door, she exclaimed, “ Worse and 
worse! there is no bearing this,” and 
throwing her parasol at the mirror, which 
she broke into numberless pieces, ran out 
of the room in hysterics. The alderman 
however paid the damage; and the ar- 
tist’s cause was avenged. 

The idea of being painted that year 
was now given up. On the following 
one however a flattering artist hit off the 
alderman to the entire satisfaction of his 
whole family; giving him three inches 
in stature, straightening his legs, and 
throwing such a good natured smile on 
his countenance that he became quite an 
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amiable character. His friends all al- 
lowed that the villa and the dog in the 
background were strikingly like ; but the 
figure in the foreground was recognized 
by no one except by his wife and his 
daughter. To give it however every 
possible advantage and distinction, a very 
magnificent frame was purchased for it, 


ROSES. 


and on a label at the bottom was inscribe 
ed in letters of gold, “Jeremiah Lovegain, 
Esquire, of Middleditch House, Middleé 
sex, Alderman, §c. §c.” The picture 
was now reckoned complete, though it 
was such a daub that it was considered 
a failure throughout the city. | 


Allen’s Hill. N.N-L. 
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GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


ROSES. 





Tue rose is a flower of easy cultiva- 
tion, and from remote antiquity has been 
common in every part of the civilized 
world. There are many hundred vari- 
eties ; and the best European florists pro- 
duce new ones annually, some of which 
are quite black. Many are purple, some 
are yellow, but the most usual are the 
red, the white, and the striped or streak- 
ed. Some are white except in the centre, 
which is of a delicate red, the leaves be- 
ing gradually paler as they approach the 
extremities. The rose has the peculiar- 


ity of retaining its perfume after its leaves 
‘are faded. 


The finest roses for size and fragrance 
are found in the oriental regions. In 
Turkey, Persia, and India, these flowers 
are cultivated in large fields or plante 
tions, for the purpose of making the per 
fume called attar or ottar of roses. “My 
rose” is a term of endearment from the 
Turks to their children ; and nothing 
can be prettier. The attar of roses isa 
whitish oil, extracted by a nice and te 
dious process from the petals of the flow. 
er. It is said that a hundred pounds o 
rose leaves will yield but half an ounce 


of the perfume, which in its genuine staté 


is sold at fifteen or twenty dollars am 
ounce. It is difficult both in Europe and 
America, to procure any of this oil that 
has not been adulterated and weakened. 

I knew a gentleman of the navy who, 
while on a cruize in the Mediterrancalt 
purchased at Smyrna some small bottles 
of the very finest attar of roses to bring 
with him to America. On ‘arriving # 
Philadelphia, while’his baggage was col” 
veying home on a wheelbarrow, one of 
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the bottles broke in a large trunk which 
contained a suit of uniform and other ar- 
ticles of’ cloth clothing. The trunk and 
all its contents were so strongly imbued 
with the perfume (which was genuine, 
and of the most powerful kind) that it 
was found impossible to expel it by any 
process whatever. The art of the coat- 
scourer proved of no avail. Having be- 
come useless to the owner, all the clothes 
were given away, it being impossible for 
a gentleman to go about so violently 
scented with rose. The trunk (which 
had absorbed a still greater quantity of 
the odour) was consigned to a lumber- 
room. ‘Two years afterwards, the gen- 
leman’s wife made use of this trunk as a 
receptacle for some fine pippen apples. 
When any of these pippens were brought 
down to be eaten, the whole parlour was 
redolent of the rose-scent ; and so much 
of the taste had been communieated to 
the apples that I did not think them 
pleasant to eat. 

Distilled rose-water is an article well 
known : of this, six pounds of rose leaves 
will make a gallon. In Turkey, and 
some other places, it is brought to the 
company after dinner, for the purpose of 
washing their hands. Bathing the eyes 
intose-water is one of the numerous 
temedies for pain or irritation in the or- 
gans connected with the sense of sight. 

Roses have figured conspicuously in 
the history of England. During the ter- 
mble civil wars in the fifteenth century, 
between the rival houses of York and 


aster, whose sanguinary conflicts 
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desolated England for thirty years, the 
partizans on each side were distinguish- 
ed by wearing red or white roses; or 
something in imitation of these flowers 
when real ones could not be obtained. 
The Yorkists adopted the white rose and 
the Lancastrians the red: the origin of 
these symbols being as follows. 

As is well known to every one famil- 
iar with English history, the Richard 
Plantagenet of that period was descended 
from Edmund, duke of York, second son 
to king Edward the Third ; while Henry 
the Sixth (then on the throne of England) 
was great grandson to John of Gaunt 
duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of the 
Third Edward. This man, Richard 
Plantagenet (afterwards duke of York) 
had long cherished a conviction that his 
right to the crown of England was better 
than that of the reigning monarch. 

Tradition says that a warm dispute on 
a point of law having arisen in the Tem- 
ple Court between Richard Plantagenet 
and the earl of Somerset, they went out 
into the garden to discuss it more freely, 
accompanied by the earls of Warwick 
and Suffolk, and by two lawyers. Plan- 
tagenet gathered a white rose from an 
adjacent bush, and holding it out as an 
emblem of truth, called on those that 
agreed with him in opinion to pluck a 
similar flower. But Somerset, in token 
of opposition, immediately went to anoth- 
er bush and gathered a red rose. His 
example was followed by the earl of Suf- 
folk; while Warwick plucked a white 
rose to denote his co-incidence with Rich- 
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ard Plantagenet, and so also did Vernon 
and the other lawyer. 

This being reported to the young king 
Henry of Lancaster, he endeavoured to 
make peace between the disputants, 
whose quarrel had arisen to a violent an- 
imosity which was shared by their res- 
pective friends; one party reproaching 
the other that the blushing tint of their 
emblem flower denoted shame, and the 
other retorting that the paleness of the 
white rose was a sign of fear. At the 
same time that the king publicly essayed 
to reconcile the disputants he put into his 
hat a red rose; having a secret disincli- 
ination to Richard Plantagenet, of whose 
dormant claim to the crown he of course 
was aware, and whom he had tried to 
conciliate by reviving for him the title of 
duke of York. 

It was not long, before Richard of 
York broke out into open rebellion, as- 
sisted by the earl of Warwick and many 
other noblemen, having got together an 
army in support of his claim. At the 
fight of St. Albans where the Lancastri- 
ans and the Yorkists first met in deadly 
strife, the contending armies wore in 
their caps or helmets the distinguishing 
roses, which continued to be the respec- 
tive badges of the two rival families till 
after the battle of Bosworth, and the mar- 
riage of Henry the Seventh with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, 
which united the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

Early in the last century, when the 
son and grandson of the deposed mon- 


arch James the second ventured succes. 
sively to assert their title to the British 
crown, the white rose was adopted by the 
Stuart party as their emblem ; the rebels 
all wearing white cockades. White 
rose-trees were cultivated in the gardens 
of the Jacobites or adherents of the Stu- 
arts; and every Jacobite lady wore a 
white rose on the 10th of June. This 
was the birth-day of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart called the Young Chevalier 
by his friends, and the Young Pretender 
by his enemies ; who considered his claim 
to the throne (then occupied by George 
the Second) an unfounded pretension. 

Mrs. Grant of Scotland, has in a beau- 
tiful and affecting poem called “The 
Castle Ruins” touchingly alluded to the 
circumstance of finding a white rose-bush 
still flourishing amid the desolation of a 
wild and fenceless garden whose trees 
were storched and withered by the 
flames. This castle once belonged to a 
nobleman who had joined the standard 
of Prince Charles on his landing in Scot 
land ; and the estate had been laid waste 
with fire and sword by the victors after 
the final defeat of the Stuart party at the 
battle of Culloden. 

* * * * * 
«“ And why does still that cherish’d rose 
’Midst desolation bloom ? 


And in this lonely waste forlorn 
Diffuse its soft perfume 2?” 


* * * ¥* * 


‘OQ, long have tears, in silence shed, 
Bedewed that rose so fair! 

’Twas planted in the dawn of hope 
For royal brows to wear.” 











The red rose is emblematic of Eng- 
Jand, as is the thistle of Scotland, the 
shamrock (or four-leaved clover) of Ire- 
land, the lily of France, and the olive of 
Spain. 

it was the custom of the ancients to 
wear crowns of roses at their banquets, 
and to enwreathe with this flower their 
bowls or goblets of wine. 

Among the superstitious legends of the 
dark ages there was a curious one con- 
cerning the cathedral of Lubeck in Ger- 
many. It implied that no monk belong- 
ing to this establishment ever died with- 
out a strange warning of his approaching 
fate, by means of a whxte rose dropped 
by some viewless hand into his stall or 
seat in the chapel, and found there by 
him when about to take his place with 
his companions at the celebration of ear- 
ly mass. 

In the village of Salency in Picardy, 
there still exists a beautiful ceremony 
called the féte de la rose. It is the most 
ancient festival now extant in France, 
having been instituted thirteen hundred 
years ago by Saint Medard a native of 
Salency, and lord or proprietor of the 
place. 

The féte de la rose is always held on 
the 8th of June. A week before this 
day, the inhabitants assemble together 
and select three of their most amiable 
young girls as candidates for the crown 
of roses, and the names of these three are 
carried to the principal man of Salency. 
From the three he selects the one that he 
finds, on inquiry, to be the most deserv- 
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ing ; and his decision is not made public 
till the day of the festival. After the an- 
nouncement of his choice of the Rosiere 
(as the fortunate girl is denominated), the 
seigneur, preceded by music and accom- 
panied by a procession of the people, re- 
pairs to her dwelling; from whence, be- 
ing ready drest, she comes out to receive 
the honours prepared for her. The 
seigneur, having given her his arm, leads 
her through the streets of the _ village. 
She is habited in white, with a blue rib- 
bon scarf over one shoulder ; and follow- 
ed by twelve girls and twelve young men, 
also in white and blue. Two centuries 
ago, Louis the Thirteenth sent to Salen- 
cy by the marquis de Gordes, command- 
er of his guards, a blue ribbon with a sil- 
ver clasp, to be worn as a fastening to the 
crown or chaplet_of roses. The same 
clasp is still used, but the ribbon (the 
ends of which are left loose and flutter- 
ing round the flowers) is of course re- 
newed when expedient. 

The procession first conducts the Ro- 
siere to the church, where she hears ves- 
pers, or the afternoon service, kneeling 
on a cushion placed conspicuously in the 
centre of the choir. After this, the pro- 
cession, headed by the priests, proceeds 
to the old chapel of St. Medard, where a 
religious discourse is delivered on the 
occasion. Then the officiating priest, 


having blest the crown of roses, and af- 
fixed to it the clasp and ribbons, places it 
on the head of the Rosiere as she kneels 
at his feet; and it gives her for the en- 
suing year the most honorable place 
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among the girls of Salency. The cere- 
mony concludes with ashymn, and the 
Rosiere is then escorted by the proces- 
sion to her home, where the seigneur re- 
turns her to her friends who assemble 
round her and present her with little 
gifts; while refreshments are distributed 
to all who have assisted at the féte. 


Since the revolution, the part former. 
ly taken in this festival by the seigneur 
or lord of Salency has devolved on the 
chief magistrate of the village. 

On the subject of the Rosiere of Sa- 
lency, madame de Genlis has written a 
juvenile drama of much interest and pa- 
thos. 
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THE COVETOUS BOY AND THE GOOSE. 


In times of old there lived a boy, 
Who cruel was in all his joy. 

His godmother, an aged fairy, 
Called him one day into her dairy, 


And gave to him a gift of use, 

A very large and snow-white Goose ; 
With this, she said, you’ll never beg, 
She’ll lay each day a golden egg. 


Then for the Goose he thanked the Fay, 
And lined her nest with softest hay ; 
And then, as if she wished to pay, 

She laid an egg there every day. 


But one day, as he gave her grain, 
He thought he’d kill her for the gain; 


For he, impatient like a dunce, 
Wished to obtain his gold at once. 


But what was his regret of mind, 

No golden eggs in her to find! 

But while his eyes with tears were dim, 
His godmother appeared to him. 


“ Ungrateful wretch,” the fairy said, 

‘‘T would have once your fortune made ; 
But since you’ve proved yourself so greedy, 
You shall remain forever needy.” 


Saying these words she then departed, 
Leaving the boy quite broken-hearted ; 
And now, poor man, he tires his bones 
By bearing wood and breaking stones. 








Wet, said George, if I might 
choose, I’d rather be Julius Cesar than 
any other man that ever lived! He was 
a fine fellow, he conquered all the then- 
known world—from the pyramids of 
Egypt to the island of Thule—from the 
most remote provinces of Asia Minor to 
the western shores of the Peninsula. In 
ten years only, he took eight hundred 
cities; subdued three hundred nations, 
and left above a million of enemies dead 
upon his fields of battle! Now he was 
ahero! And what a glorious thing it 
must have been, after subduing Britons, 
Gauls, Germans, and Russians, to return 
with his triumphant legions, laden with 
spoil, and leadmg kings captive, a con- 
queror in the streets of Rome! I never 
think of Julius Cesar without longing to 
be a soldier. ‘He came—he saw—he 
conquered !’ How famous that was! I[ 
* wish I had lived in his days; or, better 
still, | wish there was another world to 
conquer, and I were the Julius Cesar to 
do it! 

Upon my word ! said Charles, mighty 
grand! but if I might choose, I would 
rather be Cicero. I’d rather be an ora- 
tor ten thousand times than a warrior, 
though he were Julius Cesar himself. 
Only think, George, when you came to 
die, how should you like to have the 
blood of a million of men on your con- 
science? Depend upon it, it’s not such 
a fine thing to be a conqueror, after all ! 


t 
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But an orator! his zs a glorious charac- 
ter indeed. He gains victories over mil- 
lions, without shedding one drop of blood! 
Now let us match ourselves one against 


the other; you a warrior, I an orator— 


each, let us suppose, the most accom- 
plished in the world. What can you 
do without your legions and your arms ? 
With ten thousand men at your back, 
armed at all points, where, pray, is the 
wonder that you take possession of a city 
or a country, weakly defended perhaps, 
both by men and means? But place me 
among savages, (provided only I can 
speak their tongue) give me no arms— 
no money; nay, even strip me of my 
clothes, and leave me a defenceless soli- 
tary being among thousands, and what 
will follow ?—I will draw tears from the 
stoniest-hearted among them ;—they shall 
give me bread to eat, clothing to wear,— 
they shall build a house to cover me,— 
and, if my ambition extend so far, they 
shall chodse me for their king; and this 
only by the words of my mouth! Now 
who, I ask you, is most powerful, you 
or 1? 

You think it was a glorious thing for 
Julius Cesar to pass with his captives 
through the streets of Rome. I think it 
was glorious, too, for Cicero, when, after 
having exposed and defeated the horrible 
conspiracy of Cataline, and driven him 
from Rome, he was borne by the most 
honorable men of the city to his house, 
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along streets crowded with thousands of. 
inhabitants, all hailing him ‘ Father and 
Saviour of his country!’ I wish I could 
be a Cicero, and you might be a Julius 
Cesar, and an Alexander the Great for 
me. 

“But come, William, said he, address- 
ing his other brother——who would you 
choose to be ?—and what arguments can 
you bring forward in favour of your 
choice ? 

I, replied William, would choose to be 
John Smeaton. 

_ John Smeaton? questioned Charles, 
and pray, who in the world was John 
Smeaton ? 

Bless me said George, not know John 
He was a cobbler, to be sure, 
and wrote a penny pamphlet, to prove 
how superior wooden shoes are to Gre- 
cian sandals ! 

Not he, indeed! interrupted William, 
indignantly; he built the Eddystone 
Light-house ! 

O, yes—yes—to be sure he did! I won- 
der I should forget it, replied George. 
He was a stone-mason, and had the hon- 
our of building a wall !—Upon my word, 
sir, your’s isa noble ambition! Why, 


* Smeaton only did what any man might 


do! 

Not so, either, my good Julius Cesar! 
said William. There are not ten men 
in England that could have built that 
lighthouse as well as Smeaton did. It 
will stand while the world stands! It 
is a noble proof of the power and ingenu- 
ity of man. It defies the almost omnip- 


otent ocean itself, and the other elements 
can never affect it. 

And now, George, consider Smeaton’s 
case without your soldierly prejudices, 
Independently of his work being a mas- 
terpiece of human skill, its importance 
will not be lessened by time. Your con- 
quests, most potent Cesar! are wrested 
from you in your life-time, and your suc- 
cessor will hardly thank you for exhaust 
ing your country’s treasure, and reduc- 
ing its population, for a distant empire, 
which, as soon as you have left it, rises 
in insurrection, and almost needs recon- 
quering. Every year, on the contrary, 
makes that work of Smeaton addition- 
ally valuable ; and as the commerce of 
the country increases, the importance of 
that wall, as you are pleased to term it, 
increases also. There’s not a ship that 
comes into that sea but owes its preser- 
vation, in a great measure, to that light 
house. Thousands of lives are presery- 
ed by it; and, when I think of it on a 
tempestuous night, as I often do, shining 
out like a star, when every other star is 
hidden, a blessing springs into my heart 
on the skill of that man who, when the 
endeavour seemed hopeless, confidently 
went to work, and succeeded. 

But I'll tell you astory now, about 
neither Julius Cesar, Cicero, nor John 
Smeaton, and yet which is quite apropos. 

There was, once upon a time, a little 
city that stood by the sea. It was very 
famous—it had abundance of treasure— 
twenty thousand soldiers to defend its 
walls—and orators the most eloquent in 








the world. You may be sure it could 
not exist without enemies; its wealth 
created many, and its pride provoked 
more. Accordingly, by some Julius 
Cesar of those days it was besieged. 
Twelve thousand men encamped round 
its walls, which extended on three sides, 
and a powerful fleet blockaded the fourth, 
which lay open to the sea. The inhab- 
itants of this little city felt themselves, ef 
course, amazingly insulted by such an 
attack, and determined immediately to 
drive their audacious enemies like chaff 
before the wind. They accordingly sal- 
lied out, but, unfortunately, were driven 
back, and were obliged to shelter them- 
selves behind their walls. Seven times 
this occurred, and the enemy had now 
been seven months encamped there: it 
was a thing not to be borne, and a coun- 
cil was called in the city. 

Fight! fight! cried the orators; fight 
for your homes—for the graves of your 
fathers—for the temples of your gods! 
But in seven defeats the soldiers had 
heen reduced to ten thousand, and the 
people were less enthusiastic about fight- 
ing than the orators expected. Just then 
a poor man came forward, and stepping 
upon the rostrum begged to propose three 
things :—first, a plan by which the ene- 
my might be annoyed! second, a means 
of supplying the city with fresh water, 
of which it began to be much in need ;— 
third—but scarcely had he named a third, 
when the impatient orators bade him hold 
his peace, and the soldiers thrust him out 
of the assembly, as a cowardly proser, 
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who thought the city could be assisted in 
any way, except by the use of arms. The 
people seeing him so thrust forth, direct- 
ly concluded that he had proposed some 
dishonorable measures—perhaps had been 
convicted of a design to betray the city; 
they therefore joined the outcry of the 
soldiers, and pursued him with many in- 
sults, to his humble dwelling, which they 
were ready to burn over his head. 

Now this poor man, who had never in 
all his life wielded a sword, and who had 
no ambition to do so, and who was but 
an indifferent speaker, was nevertheless, 
a Wise mathematician, and had wonder- 
ful skill in every mechanical science then 
known, which he had the ability, as is 
common with such men, to apply admi- 
rably toevery emergency. But he might 
as well have had no science at all, for 
any respect it won him; and though he 
was a little chagrined that his well-meant 
proposition had met no better reception, 
he shut to his doors, sate down in his 
house, and turned over’ his schemes in 
his head, till he was more sure than ever 
of their success. In the meantime the 
enemy brought up monstrous battermg- 
rams, crow-feet balistz, and all kinds of 
dreadful engines for the demolishing of 
the walls, setting fire to the houses, and 
otherwise distressing the inhabitants. A 
thousand men were despatched to cut 
down a neighbouring forest, from the 
trees of which they began to build im- 
mense wooden towers, whence they 
could sling masses of rock into the city. 
There was a deafening noise all day and 
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all night without the walls, of deadly 
preparation. The distress of the besieg- 
ed was now intolerable, and a truce was 
eagerly desired. A deputation, there- 
fore, of the most honourable’ citizens, 
headed by the most eloquent orators, and 
preceded by a herald bearing a white 
flag, went to the camp of the enemy. 
The orators addressed them in the most 
powerful, and, as they thought, most 
soul-touching words; they craved only a 
truce for seven days; but their words fell 
like snow-flakes upon a rock,—they mov- 
ed no heart to.pity, and the orators were 
sent back to their city with many marks 
of ignominy. Go back, said they, and 
our answer shall reach the city before 
you do. Accordingly every machine was 
put in motion. Arrows, hurled by the 
baliste, fell into the streets like hail, and 
ponderous stones, falling upon the build- 
ings threatened destruction to all. The 
rest of that day the inhabitants kept with- 
in their houses, for there was no secu- 
rity in the streets, nor, it must be confess- 
ed, much within doors. The next day 
when the enemy a little relaxed their ef- 
forts, the people ventured out, but noth- 
ing was heard save lamentations and 
murmurs. , 

We have no bread, said the people ; 
we are dying of thirst; the little corn 
that remains, and the few skeleton cattle 
are reserved for the soldiers, while we 
are perishing in the streets! We will 
open the gates to the enemy rather than 
see our children die thus before our eyes! 

Upon this the orators again came forth. 
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It was now no use mounting the rostrum, 
the people were sullen, and would not 
assemble to hear them; they therefore 
came into the streets, and poured forth 
their patriotic harangues to the murmur. 
ing thousands that stood doggedly to- 
gether. Will ye, they exclaimed, give 
up the city of your fathers’ glory to their 
bitterest enemies? Speak !—will ye, 
can ye do it? And the people held up 
their pale and famishing children, saying, 
These are our answer—these shall speak 
for us ! 

Just at this moment, the poor man, 
filled with compassion for his town’s-peo- 
ple, and suffering from want equal to 
their own, stepped forward. Fellow: 
town’s-people, said he, listen! There is 
no need for us and our children to die of 
hunger ;—there is no need for us to dee 
liver up the city. Only do as I say, and 
we shall have plenty of provision, and 
may drive our enemies to the four winds, 

What would you have us do? asked 
the people. 

Why, said he, for every engine that 
the enemy brings, bring out one also: de- 
fy their battering-rams—disable _ their 
crow-feet—sink a shaft to the river, and 
have water in plenty! Give me but 
seven days, three brave men, and the 
means I shall ask, and I will pass through 
the enemy’s fleet, visit the cities which 
are friendly to us, and return with pro- 
visions to stand out the siege yet ten 
months longer. 

Try him! try him! said they ; we cate 
not be worse than we are! 








There was an instant re-action in fa- 
your of the poor man ; all fell to work at 
his bidding ;—every smith’s shop rung 
with the sound of hammers ;—carpenters 
worked all day and all night construct- 

machines which were enigmas to 
them. There was such a hum of busi- 
ness for two whole days, that the enemy 
could not imagine what was going for- 
ward. In a short time all was ready. 
A huge machine, the height of the walls, 
was raised, furnished with a tremendous 
pair of iron shears; and no sooner had 
the enormous crow-foot of the enemy 
reared itself to pull down a part of the 
wall, than the shears, catching hold of it, 
snapped it in two! 

A roar of applause echoed through the 
city, and this first successful effort assur- 
ed them all. The poor man at once ob- 
tained the confidence of the city; all the 
enemy’s deadly machines he counteract- 
ed; he set fire to their immense wooden 
tower by balls of inflammable matter, 
which he flung in at night; and these 
exploding suddenly, with horrible crack- 
ings and hissings, terrified the enemy al- 
most out of their senses, and bursting up 
into volcano-like fires, threatened to con- 
sume not only the tower, but the very 
camp itself. While this was doing, the 
poor man and his three colleagues passed 
through the fleet in the twilight, in a 
small vessel constructed for the purpose, 
which floating on the surface of the wa- 
ter, looked only like a buoy loosened 
from its hold. No sooner were they out- 
side the fleet than they cut away onepof 
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the enemy’s large boats that lay moored 
on the shore, and hoisting full sail, by 
help of a favourable wind and good row- 
ing. they arrived by the end of the next 
day, at a friendly city. There they soon 
obtained supplies,—corn, salted meat, 
fresh-killed cattle, and everything of 
which they stood in need. A large ves- 
sel was immediately stored and properly 
manned; her hull was ‘blackened, so 
were her masts and sails, and by good 
rowing, she reached the outside of the 
harbour by the next evening. There 
they waited till it was quite dark, and 
then with every oar muffled, silently as 
the fall of night, yet swiftly as a bird, 
they passed through the midst of the 
fleet without being detected; and by the 
next day-break the vesse] lay moored up- 
on the quay of the city. 

That, indeed, was a morning of tri- 
umph! Men, women, and children, 
thronged down in thousands. Food was 
abundant ; they all ate and were satisfied. 
But the extent of the poor man’s service 
was not known when they merely satis- 
fied their hunger ;—he had induced the 
friendly city to send yet further supplies, 
with a fleet, which should not only at- 
tack the enemy’s ships, but land a body 
of soldiers whose object would be to fall 
suddenly upon the camp in the rear, 
while the soldiers in the city made a sal- 
ly on the front. Accordingly, the next 
day, the sea outside the harbour was 
covered with ships. The enemy was in 
great consternation. All fell out as the 
poor man had foreseen. After very lit- 
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tle fighting, the enemy had permission 
to retire, leaving as hostages three of 
their principal men, till an amount of 
treasure was sent in which quite made 
up the losses of the siege. 

As you may suppose, after this, nobody 
thought they could sufficiently honour the 
poor man; his deeds were written in the 
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annals of the city, and ever after he wag 
universally called ‘the Saviour of his 
country.’ 

And so you see, the poor man, by his 
science and skill, could do more for hig 
city than either soldiers or orators, 

Upon my word, said both the brothers 
in the same breath, there’s something in it, 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


English Grammar doth us teach, 
That it has nine parts of speech ;— 
Article, Adjective, and Noun, 

Verb, Conjunction, and Pronoun, 
With Preposition and Adverb, 

And Interjection, as I’ve heard. 

The Letters are just twenty-six, 
These form all words when rightly mix’d. 
The Vowels are, a, e, 0, i, 

With u, and sometimes w and y. 
Without. the little vowel’s aid, 

No word or syllable is made ; 

But Consonants the rest we call, 
And so of these we’ve mention’d all. 


1 Three little words we often see, 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 
2 A Noun’s the name of any thing— 
As School, or Garden, Hoop, or Sning. 
3 Adjectives tell the kind of noun— 
As, great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 
4 Instead of nouns, the Pronouns stand— 
John’s head, his face, my arm, your hand. 
5 Verbs tell of something being done— 
To read, write, count, sing, jump, or run. 
6 How things are done, the Adverbs tell— 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or weil. 
7 Conjunctions join the nouns together— 
As, men and children, wind or weather. 
8 A Preposition stands before 
A Noun—as, in or through a door. 


9 The Interjection shows surprise— 
As oh! how pretty—ah ! how wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE have received a great number of arti- 
cles this year, from various quarters, for our 
magazine. We are sorry that we cannot in- 
sert but a very few of them; those, select 
ones of course, where we have so many to 
cull from. 

We return our thanks to our Philadelphia 
contributor for her interesting articles, and 
hope she will continue to furnish still more 
and more. 

The lady of Newburyport, whose poetical 
contributions enrich our two last numbers has 
our acknowledgements for the fund still on 
hand, with which we mean to animate our fu- 
ture numbers. 

The lady who furnished us with one “ Let- 
ter from Europe,” although absent, we hope 
has not forgotten us. Will she not consent to 
give a few more interesting sketches of her 
observations, and oblige hundreds of little 
readers such as those to whose improvement 
she has for many years devoted her powers. 

Our subscriptions continue to multiply ; 
and we hope to make the work every thing 
that has been promised in our prospectus. 
Postmasters are respectfully invited to be 
come agents for five copies, and receive & 
copy for their trouble. 
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The beautiful May. 


Furnished for this work by Lowe. Mason, Professor in the Boston A‘ademy of Music. 
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2 
In meadow and grove | 
The flowers we love 

All shine with dew-drops of morning ; | 
Then while it is spring 
We'll dance and we'll sing, 

Our hair with leaf-crowns adorning. 


3 
But, first, songs of praise 
To Him we will raise, 
Who made the earth full of beauty ; 
With thanks and with song 
We'll praise him long ; 
But more—by a life true to duty. 
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GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Tue Elephant is the most sagacious 
and intelligent of all quadrupeds, and the 
nearest in its approach to human reason. 
Its enormous size and immense strength 
render it a formidable enemy when pro- 
voked, but even in a wild state it is not 
ferocious. [t is easily tamed by kind- 
ness and caresses, and when properly 
treated it is obedient, grateful, and dis- 
criminating to a degree that proves it to 
be endued with a portion of something 
very similar to rationality. Elephants, 
even when wild, evince signs of*ereat in- 
genuity, forethought, and memory; and 
show much regard and consideration for 
each other. They generally go in herds 
or companies; sometimes carrying in 
their trunks branches of trees which they 
use as fans to cool themselves. If one 
of them gets hurt, the others take care of 
him, bringing him food and nursing him 
til he recovers. In crossing a river the 
old ones swim over first, to seek a prop- 
et landing place: and when safe on the 
other side, give a signal by a sort of cry 
or shout for the young ones to follow. 
The little elephants then venture across, 
supporting each other by interlacing or 
leking their trunks together. The old 
dephants sometimes carry the very small 
ones laid high across their tusks, twining 
their trunks round them to prevent their 


falling. If they find a dead elephant in 
the woods, they stop and cover him with 
grass or with the boughs of trees. 

The elephant will eat almost every 
sort of vegetable food, and is extravagant- 
ly fond of confectionary, but abhors flesh 
and fish. I have seen them drink wine 
and porter, taking the bottle in their trunk 
which they bend under to the mouth, 
holding back the head so as to let the 
liquor run down their’ throat. In India 
the tame elephant is used for various 
services. He will perform more work, 
and carry or draw greater burthens, than 
six horses: but he must be well fed and 
properly taken care of. It is said that he 
will eat a hundred pounds of rice ina day, 
drinking forty gallons of water: but his 
diet should be varied with fruit and her- 
bage, and he must be led to the river twice 
a day for the purpose of bathing. 

There is a story of an elephant becom- 
ing so fond of his keeper’s child that he 
could scarcely bear to have it taken out 
of his sight. At last he would not eat 
his food unless the infant’s cradle was 
placed between his feet, and as soon as 
this was done he ate heartily. If the 


child awoke and cried, the elephant fre- 
quently put it to sleep again by rocking 
the cradle with his trunk 

The duke of Devonshire hada very 
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fine elephant which he kept in’ the 
grounds of his villa at Chiswick, near 
London, in a handsome stone building of 
one story erected purposely for the ac- 
commodation of the animal, who went in 
and out on a slanting platform or inclin- 
ed plane. Some relatives of mine saw 
it there a few years since. The ele- 
phant was walking about under the trees. 
He seemed very proud of a rich mantle 
or pall of blue and crimson which was 
thrown over him. At the desire of his 
keeper he took it off with his trunk, 
spread it evenly on the grass, carefully 
smoothing every wrinkle, then folded it 
square and neatly, and laying it on his 
back carried it into his house and put it 
away. 

A gentleman who came from India in 
the ship which brought the elephant Car- 
oline, told me that the tediousness of the 
long passage was much relieved by the 
interest they all took in this animal, and 
the constant amusement she afforded 
them. There was great friendship be- 
tween her and a dog who stayed about 
her almost continually. At the com- 
mencement of the voyage she was pro- 
vided with a covering, lest she should be 
chilled by the sea-air. But being still 
in the warm climate of the torrid zone, 
she did not then feel the want of clothing, 
and immediately stripped off the garment 
and threw it aside. Afterwards when 
they proceeded into a cooler latitude and 
the covering was again put on, she seem- 
ed very glad to have it, and wore it with- 
out any further objection. At the termi- 


nation of the voyage the vessel encoun. 
tered a violent storm, and was wrecked 
near the mouth of the Delaware. The 
crew and passengers saved themselves 
in the long boat. When they reached 
the shore, they grieved exceedingly et 
having left the poor elephant in the ship 
abandoned to her fate. Some of the men 
volunteered to go back for her in the 
boat, notwithstanding the terrors of the 
storm and the imminent risk, of their 
own lives. When they reached the ship, 
they found the elephant in great tribula- 
tion; but they could not prevail on her 
to come away with them till she had pro- 
vided for the safety of her friend the dog 
by taking him in her trunk and handing 
him down to the boat. This done, she 
gladly alfowed the men to make her fast 
by a rope to the stern of the boat, and 
thus she swam after them to the shore. 
The elephant Caroline was afterwards 
exhibited in Philadelphia. 

Once, when on a visit to some friends 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, I was 
told by them of an elephant that the pre 
ceding summer had been taken through 
that part of the country as a show, his 
conductors generally travelling with him 
at night. On one occasion, they lost 
their way in the woods and their lantem 
went out. Chaining the elephant tos 
tree, the men set off in different diret 
tions in search of a house where they 
might replenish their light and inquité 
the road. Two of them came to 
farm of one of my kinsmen, who gave 
them what they wanted and offered 
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ide them through the intricacies of the 
wood paths. When they arrived at the 
place where they had left the elephant, 
they found the animal gone. He had 
tom up the tree (which was a sapling 
and less strong than they supposed it) 
and rambled off, dragging it after him by 
the chain. ‘They spent the remainder of 
the night in search of him. At daylight 
in the morning, the elephant wandered 
toa fence which ran along a wheat-field 
on the edge of the woods. The reapers 
(for it was harvest time) happened to be 
stooping down at their work with their 
backs toward the forest, and on turning 
their heads were much amazed to see an 
elephant looking over the- fence. In a 
few minutes his conductors came up, and 
were very glad to find him. He was af- 
terwards exhibited for some days ina 
barn in the neighbourhood of the nearest 
village, and crowds from all parts of the 
country came to see him ; many persons 
making him daily visits and bringing 
him fruit and cakes. Once when he 
was thrusting his trunk about among the 
spectators in search of something good 
to eat, a young man mischievously gave 
him some tobacco, which the elephant 
(not knowing what it was) conveyed im- 
mediately to his mouth, but instantly put 
itout again with signs of the greatest 
disgust, in which he showed his sense. 
A few days afterwards, the same young 
man was there again. The elephant di- 
rectly remembered him, and singling him 
out from the crowd, put forth his trunk 
and seizing the offender’s hand sfueezed 
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and pinched it so hard as to make him 
cry out with pain. : 

The tusks of the elephant supply the 
whole world with ivory. It is valued 
for its whiteness, hardness, and the fine 
polish of which it is susceptible. There 
is a small insect, invisible to the naked 
eye, which sometimes gets into articles 
made of ivory and eats holes in them in 
a very ingenious manner. I have a fan 
entirely of ivory, which is almost as thin 
as the best white paper, and is carved all 
over ina sort of delicate lace or open 
work. It was made for me in Canton 
when a girl, and has in the centre the 
initials of my name elegantly cut. Ina 
few years the unseen worm commenced 
his depredations, and my beautiful fan is 
now eaten in small square holes of so 
regular a form that they look as if made 
purposely with an instrument. One of 
my sisters had a fine set of ivory chess- 
men that came from China, and after 
awhile they were found perforated with 
small holes not larger than if pierced by 
a small needle. The chess-king was 
drilled completely through, from his 
crown down to his feet. It is probably a 
similar invisible insect that eats off the 
points of camel’s hair pencils as they lie in 
the boxes at the stationers, making them 
square at the ends and therefore useless. 

The spirited engraving which is put 
for a frontispiece, represents a scene 
which took place in India, at a hunting- 
party, and is related by Capt. Mundy in 
his Sketches of India, in the following 


narrative. 
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‘A gentleman of our party had,- per- 
haps, as perilous an adventure with a li- 
on as any one; he having enjoyed the 
singular distinction of laying for some 
moments in the very clutches of the roy- 
al quadruped. ‘Though I have heard 
him recount the incident more than once, 
and have myself sketched the scene, yet 
I am not sure that I relate it correctly. 
The main feature however of the anec- 
dote, affording so striking an illustration 
of the sagacity of the elephant, may be 
strictly depended upon. 

“ A lion charged my friend’s elephant, 
and he, having wounded him, was in the 
act of leaning forward in order to fire 
another shot, when the howdah (which 
is the box upon the elephant’s back) sud- 
denly gave way, and he was thrown over 
the head of the elephant into the very 
jaws of the furious beast. The lion, 
though severely hurt, immediately seiz- 
ed him, and would shortly have put a fa- 
tal termination to the conflict, had not 
the elephant, urged by his mahout, or 
driver, stepped forward, though greatly 
alarmed, and grasping in her trunk the 
top of a young tree, bent it down across 
the back and loins of the lion, and thus 
forced the tortured animal to quit his 
hold! My friend’s life was thus saved, 
but his arm was broken in two places, 
and he was severely clawed on the breast 
and shoulders.” 





HARLEQUIN. 
The name Harlequin is said to be de- 
rived from a famous comic actor who, in 


the time of Henry the Third of Franee, 
frequented the house of Monsieur dp 
Harley, and was called by his friends 
Harlequino, (little Harley). A Harte. 
quin has since signified a buffoon actor 
of great personal activity, remarkably 
clever at capering, running, leaping, and 
other exploits of agility. He is habited 
in a close-fitting dress, parti-coloured 
from head to foot, and composed eniirely 
of diamond-shaped patches ; he wears a 
black half-mask, and sometimes a whit 
ish hat with a pointed crown; and car 
ries in his hand a wooden sword, by a 
touch of which he seems to perform 
strange transformations and other feats 
of magic. He is generally represented 
as the lover of Columbine, a handsome 
young girl who has much of the light 
ness and activity of Harlequin himself. 
She is drest in a very showy manner, 
usually in a white skirt spangled or 
trimmed with flowers, and a highly dee- 
orated boddice or jacket of coloured silk. 
The Harlequin and Columbine of the 
English and American stage never speak, 
performing exclusively in pantomime. In 
Italy, and at some of the French thea- 
tres, Harlequin talks with all the wit and 
humour he can muster. The ancient 
Romans had their Harlequins, which 
were called Sannio; the character being 
a mixture of extravagant buffoonery and 
great corporal agility ; the body seeming 
almost constantly in the air. The Tus- 
cans called them Zanni, and from this 
word is derived the English Zany. 

I have seen a pantomime in which the 
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figure of Harlequin appears in the moon 


as it is seen rising over the distant sea. 
The moon advances through the clouds, 
growing larger and larger, till the Harle- 
quin appears the full size of life; he then 
leaps down from the planet, and dances 
about the stage. 

When I was in London, I saw ‘a very 
fine pantomime in which Harlequin per- 
sonated the attendant or servant of the 
wonderful traveller Baron Munchausen. 
A motion of Harlequin’s wooden sword 
transported them in a moment to another 
country, the name of which appeared on 
the sword in letters, and was displayed 
to the audience, that they might know 
immediately wlhiere the scene lay. The 
strange adventures of Munchausen in va- 
rious regions were admirably represent- 
ed, and afforded much amusement to the 
spectators. 

John Lun, an English comedian of 
the last century, was a Harlequin dis- 
tinguished for his agility. It is related 
ofhim that, going home one dark night 
ma hackney coach, he took a fancy to 
divert himself at the expense of the dri- 
ver. Heving pulled the check-string for 
the man to stop, Lun instantly sprung 
out of one of the windows, and hid him- 
self under the coach. The coachman on 
opening the door was amazed to find no- 
body in his vehicle; but after a pause of 
perplexity mounted his box again to re- 
tum to his stand. Lun, who in the 
mean time had leaped back into the 
coach, now put out his head and with ap- 
parent anger demanded of the driver 
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where he was going, and why he had 


not stopped at the signal. While the 
man in great confusion got down again 
to open the door, Lun again jumped out 
of the window into the street, and the 
coachman, as before, found his carriage 
empty. Lun having repeated the joke 
several times, and amused himself with 
the astonishment of the poor driver (whe 
began to declare that his passenger could 
be nothing human) relieved him by ex- 
piaining the truth, and gave him in ad- 
dition to his regular fare, a couple of 
shillmgs to enable him to go next night 
and see him play Harlequin. 

The most celebrated Harlequin on re- 
cord is Carlino, whose true name was 
Carlo Antonio Bertinazzi. He was a 
native of Turin, and went to Paris about 
the middle of the last century, perform- 
ing there with anbounded applause for 
more than forty years. In addition to 
his grace, activity and wit, Carlino was 
aman of elegant figure, polished man- 
ners, and of great respectability and _be- 
nevolence in private life. In his latter 
years he suffered much from involuntary 
melancholy or nervous depression. It is 
said that he wemt to consult a celebrated 
physician as to what remedy he should 
adopt to raise his spirits, and dispel the 
gloomy feelings that beset him whenever 
he was alone. The physician advised 


him to ge frequently to the theatre to see 
Carlino, adding—* I know no better cure 
for lowness of spirits.” “ Alas!” said 
the unhappy actor, “I am that very Car- 
lino.” 
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PANTALOON, originally PANTALONE. 

This is a character in the old Italian 
comedy, frequently appearing as the fath- 
er of Harlequin’s Columbine. From him 
is derived the title of the garment called 
pantaloons extending down to the feet in- 
stead of terminating at the knees, as was 
then the fashion for young men; those 
advanced in years wearing them long. 

Shakspeare, describing the seven ages 
of man, says— 

“ The sixth age shifts 


Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacle on nose and pouch at side—” 





ROYAL PRIDE. 


A daughter of George the Second was 
in the practice of making one of her la- 
dies read her to sleep every night. This 
office the reader was obliged to perform 
standing, the etiquette of the court not 
allowing her to sit down in presence of 
any of the royal family. One night, the 
book interesting her more than usual, the 
princess remained awake and listening 
till almost morning. The lady, whose 
great fatigue had long been evident, 
was at length obliged to stop reading, 
from utter exhaustion. The princess 
asked why she did not proceed ? and the 
unhappy reader acknowledged that un- 
less she was permitted to take a seat it 
would be impossible for her to continue. 
“ Q, then,” said the princess, “I will for 
once indulge you. You may sit down, 
and I will turn my face to the wall so 
that I need not see you.” 





ROYAL PRIDE. 


The duchess of Buckingham, daughter 
to James the Second, was a woman of 
excessive haughtiness, and unbendingly 
exacted all the observances which she 
considered due to her birth, even after 
her father had been exiled from the 
throne. When on her death-bed, she jp. 
sisted 6n a solemn vow from her ladies 
in attendance that they would remain in 
the room standing and not presume to sit 
down till an hour after she expired. “For 
perhaps,” said she, “I might not be quite 
dead.” . 

The two daughters of Louis the Fif 
teenth were informed by the king, their 
father, that for political reasons (it being 
just then expedient to conciliate the 
court of Spain) he had invited the Span- 
ish ambassador to dine with the ro 
family. The princesses declared that it 
was impossible for them to condescend so 
far as to sit down to table with a man 
who was not of regal blood. But the 
king was peremptory in exacting their 
obedience. At the dinner, arm-chairs 
were as usual placed for the princesses 
on each side of the king, who took his 
seat with a great show of urbanity. The 
royal ladies, however, saved their digni- 
ty by sitting on the arms of the chairs 
during the whole of the long state din- 
dinner: preferring that inconvenient and 
uncomfortable position to what they con- 
sidered the degradation of being seated 
in the same manner as the ambassador. 





Affected superiority mars good fellowship. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


TOM TAR. 


Pur, tell you now about Tom Tar, 
That sailor stout and bold, 

Who o’er the ocean roamed so far, 
To countries new and old. 


Tom was a man of thousands ! he 
Would ne’er complain nor frown, 

Though high and low the wind and sea 
Might toss him up and down. 


Amid the waters dark and deep, 
He had the happy art, 

When all around was storm, to keep 
Fair weather in his heart. 


Though winds were wild, and waves were 
} rough, 
He’d always cast about, 
And find within he’d calm enough 
To stand the storms without. 


“For naught,” said Tom, “ is ever gained 
By sighs for what we lack ; 

Nor will it mend a vessel strained, 
To let the temper crack ! 


“ And sure I am, the worst of storms 
From which a man should shrink 
Is that which in his bosom forms 
To make his spirit sink.” 


Serene and ever self-possest, 
His messmates he would cheer, 
And often put their fears to rest 
When dangers gathered near. 


If on the rocks the ship was cast, 
And surges swept the deck, 

You’d ever find Tom Tar the last 
Who would forsake the wreck. 


And when his only hat and shoes 
The waters plucked from him, 
He felt they were not much to lose, 

Could he keep up and swim. 


Then through the billows, foam, and spray ; 


That rose on every hand, 
He’d somehow always find a way 
Of getting safe to land. 
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TOM TAR. 


The secret was, the fear and love 
Of Heaven had filled his soul! 

His trust was firm in One above, 
Howe’er the seas might roll. 


And Tom had sailed to many a shore 
And many a wonder seen. 

The tales that he could tell would more 
Than fill a magazine ! 


He’d seen the wide-winged albatross 
Her breast in ocean lave, 

And bold sea-lions playing, toss 
Their heads above the wave. 


The porpoise and the spouting whale 
Had sported in his view ; 

And hungry sharks pursued his sail 
As if they’d eat the crew. 


He’d seen mankind in every state, 
Almost, that man can know ; 
But envied not the rich and great, 
Nor scorned the poor and low. 


The monarch in his sight had stood 
Superb? with glittering vest ; 

The savage, too, that roams the wood 
In skins and feathers drest. 


The tribes of many an Isle he knew; 
And beasts, and birds, and flowers, 

And fruits of many a shape and hue, 
In lands remote from ours. 


And ever, when Tom Tar got home, 
The children at their play 


Rejoiced to have the sailor come, 
And greet them by the way. 


Then, oft some curious stone or shell, 
The laughing girls and boys 
Would find upon their aprons fell, 
To put among their toys. 


“* These pearly shells,” said he, “1 found 
Where awful waters roar : 

These polished stones, so smooth and round, 
Rough surges washed ashore. 


“ Though small to us a pebble seems, 
’Tis made and marked by One 

Who gave the warmth and lit the beams 
Of yon great shining sun. 


‘“* And when these pretty shells I find 
Along the ocean strand, 

Their workmanship brings first to mind 
Their Maker’s perfect hand. 


‘‘ When on the wildest shore I’m thrown 
And far from human eye, 

I think of him who made the stone, 
And shell, and sea, and sky. 


“ For he’s my friend and I am his! 
Though strong and cold the blast. 

My safest guide I know he is 
Where’er my lot is cast.” 


When Tom passed on, the children said, 
‘‘ These treasures from afar 

He brought us! Blessings on his head! 
For he’s a good Tom Tar !” 


Newburyport, June, 1838. H. F. G. 





A SILVER NEST MADE BY THE BIRD ITSELF. 


Tue Editor of the West Chester Vil- 
lage Record says he was shown a beautiful 
specimen of the ingenuity of birds, a short 
time since, by Dr. Cook, of that borough, 
It was a bird’s nest made entirely of sil- 
ver wire, beautifully woven together. 


The nest was found on a sycamore tree, 
on the Cadorus, by Dr. Francis Beard of 
York county. It was the nest of a hang- 
ing bird—and the material was prokea 
obtained from a soldier’s epaulette, whic 


it had found. 
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Birthplace of Dr. Bowditeh, Essex, Mass. 


. BIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 


We have been permitted by the Rev. 
Mr. Younc, of Boston, to publish the 
following abstract of his “ Discourse on 
the Life and Character of the late Dr. 
Bowditch.’’ Of course we can give on- 
ly a meagre abridgment of a pamphlet of 
120 octavo pages; and we give it in Mr. 
Young’s own words, with hardly a word’s 
alteration. Our only labor has been to 
omit and condense.* 


Natuanie, BowvitcH was born at 
Salem, in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 26th of March, 1773. 


_— 


* This Discourse was published by Charles C. Little 
& James Brown, Boston. 


His ancestors, for three generations, had 
been shipmasters, and his father, on re- 
tiring from that perilous mode of hard 
industry, carried on the trade of a coop- 
er, by which he gained a scanty and pre- 
carious subsistence for a family of seven 
children. 

An old lady who knew him when a 
child, said that Nat. was “a likely, clev- 
er, thoughtful boy. Learning came nat- 
ural to him; and his mother used to say 
that he would make something or noth- 
ing.” Another old lady stated that “ Nat. 
went to school to her aunt, in the revo- 
lutionary war, when he was about three 
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years old, and that she took mightily to 
him, and that he was the best scholar she 
ever had. He learnt amazing fast, for 
his mind was fully given to it. He did 
not seem like other children; he seemed 
better. His mother was a beautiful nice 
woman.” A third said that “ Nat. was 
a little, still creature ; and his mother a 
mighty free, good-natured woman. She 
used to say,‘ Who shouldn’t be cheerly 
if a Christian shouldn’t? Her children 
took after her, and she had a particular 
way of guarding them against evil.” 

These statements show very clearly 
the influence of the mother’s mind and 
heart upon the character of herson. Of 
that mother, in after life, and to its close, 
he often spoke in terms of the highest 
admiration and the strongest affection, 
and in his earnest manner would say— 
“My mother loved me—idolized me— 
worshipped me.’ 

After leaving the dame’s school, the 
only other instruction he ever received 
was obtained at the common public 
school of his native town. It has been 
stated, on the authority of one of his 
school-fellows, that the only book in 
their school was a dictionary, which be- 
longed to the master, who gave out words 
from it to be spelt by the boys. It has 
also been related, that the master of this 
school, an Irishman, by the name of Ford, 
a person of violent and passionate tem- 
per, gave young Bowditch, when he was 
five or six years old, a very difficult sum 
in arithmetic to perform. His scholar 
went to his desk, and soon afterwards 
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brought up his slate with the question 
solved. ‘The master, surprised at the 
suddenness of his return, asked him who 
had been doing the sum for him? and on 
his answeying “ Nobody—I did it my. 
self,” he gave him a severe chastisement 
for ying, not believing it possible that he 
could, of himself, without any assistance, 
perform so difficult a question. 

But the advantages of school, such as 
they were, he was obliged to forego at 
the early age of ten years, “ his poverty 
and not his will consenting,” that he 
might go into his father’s shop and help 
to support the family. He was soon, 
however, transferred as an apprentice to 
a ship-chandler, and subsequently toa 
grocer’s store, where he continued until 
he went to sea, first as a clerk, afterwards 
as supercargo, and finally as master and 
supercargo jointly. It was whilst he 
was in the ship-chandler’s shop that he 
first manifested that strong bent, or what 
is commonly called an original genius, 
for mathematical pursuits. Every mo- 
ment that he could snatch from the coun- 
ter, was given to the slate. An old gen- 
tleman, who used frequently to visit the 
shop, said to his wife, one day, on return- 
ing home, “I never go into that shop 
but I see that boy ciphering and figuring 
away on his slate, as if his very life de- 
pended upon it; and if he goes on at 
this rate, as he has begun, I should not 
at all wonder if, at last, in the course of 
time, he should get to be an almanac- 
maker !’—this being, in his view, the 
summit of mathematical attainment. 
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Whilst in the grocer’s store he was able 
to calculate the eclipses of the moon, and 
most of the phenomena recorded in the 
almanacs of that day. 

From his earliest years, indeed, he 
seems to have had an ardent love of 
reading, and he has been heard to say 
that, even when quite young, he read 
through a whole Encyclopedia, from be- 
ginning to end, without omitting a single 
article. 

He sailed on his first voyage, on the 
lith of January, 1795, at the age of 22, 
in the capacity of captain’s clerk, on 
board the ship Henry, of Salem, com- 
manded by Captain Henry Prince, who 
still lives to glory in the fame of his 
clerk. The ship sailed for the Isle of 
Bourbon, and returned home after an ab- 
sence of exacily one year. 

His second voyage was made as su- 
percargo, on board the ship Astrea, of 
Salem, commanded by the same captain. 
The vessel sailed to Lisbon, touched at 
Madeira, and then proceeded to Manilla, 
and arrived at Salem in May 1797. 

At Madeira the captain and supercar- 
go were very politely received by Mr. 
Pintard, the American consul there, to 
whose house the ship was consigned, 
and were frequently invited to dine with 
his family. Mrs. Pintard had- heard 
from another American shipmaster that 
the young supercargo was “a great cal- 
culator,” and she felt a curiosity to test 
his capacities. Accordingly she said to 
him one day at dinner, “ Mr. Bowditch, 
[have a question which I should like to 
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have you answer. Some years since,” 
naming the time, “I received a legacy 
in Ireland. The money was there in- 
vested, and remained some time on in- 
terest ; the amount was afterwards re- 
mitted to England, where the interest 
likewise accumulated; and lately the 
whole amount has been remitted to me 
here. What sum ought I to. receive ?” 
She of course mentioned the precise 
dates of the several remittances, as she 
went along. Mr. Bowditch laid down 
his knife and fork, said it was a little dif- 
ficult, on account of the difference of 
currency and the number of remittances ; 
but squeezing the tips of his fingers, he 
said, in about two minutes, “ The sum 
you should receive is £843 15s. 63d.” 
“ Well, mr. clerk,” said Mrs. Pintard 
to the head clerk of the house, an elder- 
ly person, who was esteemed a very 
skilful accountant, “you have been fig- 
uring it out for me on paper; has he got 
it right?” “Yes, Madam,” said the 
clerk, taking his long calculation out of 
his pocket, “he has got it exactly. And 
I venture to say, that there is not anoth- 
er man on the island that can do it in 
two hours.” 

In August, 1798, he went in the same 
ship with Captain Prince, on his third 
voyage, to Cadiz, thence to the Mediter- 
ranean, loaded at Alicant, and arrived at 
Salem in 1799. 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, 
they were chased by a French privateer, 
and having a strong armament of nine- 
teen guns, they prepared foraction. The 
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post assigned to Bowditch was the cabin, 
and his duty was to hand the powder 
upon deck. In the midst of the prepara- 
tions for the engagement, Captain Prince 
had a curiosity to look into the cabin, 
and see whether all things were going 
on right there; and, to his astonishment, 
he found Bowditch calmly sitting at the 
table, with his slate and pencil, and fig- 
uring away, as usual. The thing was 
so ludicrous, that Captain Prince burst 
out a laughing, and said, “ Well, Mr. 
Bowditch, can you be making your will 
now ?” “ Yes,” was his good-natured 
reply. After this affair, (the French pri- 
vateer having hauled off without molest- 
ing them) the supercargo requested to be 
stationed at one of the guns, and his re- 
quest was granted. Captain Prince tes- 
tifies, that in all cases of danger, he man- 
ifested great firmness and presence of 
mind. 

The fourth and last voyage which 
they made together, was in the same 
ship, from Boston to Batavia and Manil- 
la. They sailed in August, 1799, and 
arrived there in September, 1800. 

On their arrival at Manilla, a Scotch- 
man, by the name of Murray, asked Cap- 
tain Prince how he contrived to find the 
way there, through such a long, perplex- 
ing, and dangerous navigation, and in 
the face of the north-east monsoon, by 
mere dead reckoning, without the use of 
lunars,—it being a common notion at 
that time, that the Americans knew noth- 
ing about working lunar observations. 
Captain Prince told him that he had a 


crew of twelve men, every one of whom 
could take and work a lunar observation 
as well, for all practical purposes, as Sir 
Isaac Newton himself, were he alive, 
Murray was perfectly astounded at this, 
and actually went down to the landing 
place one Sunday morning to see this 
knowing crew come ashore. 

Mr. Bowditch was present at this con 
versation, said not a word, but held his 
slate-pencil in his mouth. Another per 
son on the island, a broker, by the name 
of Kean, who was present, said to Mur 
ray, “If you knew as much as I do 
about that ship Astrea, you wouldn't talk 
quite so glib.” “ Why not? what do 
you know about her?” “ Why sir, I 
know that there is more knowledge of 
navigation on board that ship, than there 
ever was in all the vessels that ever float 
ed in Manilla Bay.” 

The knowledge which these common 
sailors had acquired of navigation, had 
been imparted to them by the kindness 
of Mr. Bowditch. It was his practice to 
interest himself in all the sailors on board, 
and to take pains to instruct all who 
could read ahd write, in the principles of 
navigation. The consequence of this 
was, that every one of those twelve sail 
ors, who could read and write, subse 
quently rose to the rank of captain of 
chief mate of a ship. Indeed, at Salem, 


it was considered the highest recommen- 
dation of a seaman, that he had sailed in 
the same ship with Mr. Bowditch, and 
this fact alone was often sufficient to pro- 
cure for him an officer’s berth. He nev 











er appeated so happy as when he could 
inspire the sailor with a proper sense of 
his individual importance, and of the tal- 
ents he possessed, and might call into ac- 
iion. 

In the year 1796, there was an Eng- 
lishman in Boston, who called himself a 
professor of mathematics. He boasted a 
great deal about his mathematical knowl- 
edge, and said that he had not found any 
body in this country who knew any thing 
about the science. “I have a question,” 
said he, “‘ which I have proposed to sev- 
eral persons here who are reputed the 
most knowing, and they cannot solve it.” 
This Englishman was a friend of E. H. 
Derby, jr. of Salem, to whom Captain 
Prince had some time previously said 
that he thought Mr. Bowditch “ the great- 
est calculator in America.” Mr. Derby 
and the Engiishman being one evening 
at the theatre, and the latter repeating the 
remark about his question, “ Well,” says 
Mr. Derby, “there is a young man sit- 
ting opposite in that box, who, I think, 
will do it for you. You had better hand 
itover to him.” Accordingly, after the 
play was over, the problem was brought 
to the house where Capt. Prince and Mr. 
Bowditch boarded, by a man named 
Highes, who asked him whether he 
thought he could solve it? “Yes,” was 
his instantaneous reply. The next morn- 
ing Hughes called and asked how he got 
along with the question. “I've done it,” 
says Mr. Bowditch, “and I wish you 
would tell the Englishman that the an- 
swer is the logarithm of such a number,” 
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naming it. 
heard that the American mathematician 
said, “ Tell you friend that I have got a 
question which puzzled me once a good 
while before I could make it out, and I 
should like to have him try his hand up- 


In addition to this, I have 


on it.” He gave him the question, and 
it was handed over to the Englishman ; 
but nothing more was heard of it. For 
once he had probably got enough of 
mathematics. 

Capt. Prince states that on the day 
previous to their sailing on their fourth 
and last voyage together, Mr. Edmund 
M. Blunt, a noted publisher of charts and 
nautical books, then residing at New- 
buryport, came to Boston, where the ship 
lay, on purpose to see Mr. Bowditch. In 
the course of the conversation between 
them, Mr. Blunt said, “ Why can’t you 
be good enough to look over Hamilton 
Moore again, more carefully? Take a 
copy of it with you, and mark whatever 
you may find; and when you get home, 
I will give you a new one.” “ Well,” 
replied Mr. Bowditch, “I will.” On the 
home passage Capt. Prince says that Mr. 
Bowditch remarked to him, “ Now I am 
going to assist Blunt, and begin with 
Hamilton Moore.” When he had been 
engaged upon it several days, Captain 
Prince passed by him in the cabin, and 
said, “ Well, sir, you seem to put a great 
many black marks on Johnny Moore.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Bowditch, “ and well 
I may, for he deserves it; his book is 
nothing but a tissue of errors from begin- 


ning toend.” After he had been hard 
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at work for some time, Capt. Prince said 
to him, “If I were you, I would sooner 
make a new book than undertake to mend 
that old thing.” Mr. Bowditch smiled 
and said, “I find so many errors that I 
intend to take out the work in my own 
name.” Capt. Prince closed the conver- 
sation by adding, “I think you ought to 
do so, for the work will be new, and the 
fruit of your own labour, and will be the 
best work on navigation ever published ;” 
a prediction that was wonderfully fulfill- 
ed to the letter. 

Such was the germ of “The New 
American Practical Navigator,” the first 
edition of which he issued in the year 
1800, at the age of 27; a work abound- 
ing with the actual results of his own ex- 
perience, and containing simpler and 


more expeditious formulas for working 


the nautical problems. Before publish- 
ing his own work, Mr. Bowditch had 
prepared for Mr. Blunt two corrected edi- 
tions of Moore’s book, in which he had 
actually discovered and corrected eight 
thousand errors in the nautical tables, as 
he himself testifies in the preface to the 
stereotype edition. This work (The 
Practical Navigator) has been of immense 
service to the nautical and commercial 
interests of this country. Had Dr. Bow- 
ditch never done any thing else, he would 
still, by this single act, have conferred a 
lasting obligation upon his native land. 
Every vessel that sails from the ports of 
the United States, from Eastport to New 
Orleans, is ngvigated by the rules and 
tables of his book. And this has been 
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the case nearly ever since its publication 
thirty-eight years ago; and the last edi. 
tion, published within the last year, con- 
tains new tables and other improvements, 
which will probably secure its undivided 
use by our seamen foy years to come. 

The quiet and leisure of the long East 
India voyages, when the ship was lazily 
sweeping along under the steady impulse 
of the trade winds, afforded him fine op- 
portunities for pursuing his mathematical 
studies, as well as for indulging his taste 
for general literature. It was at these 
times that he learnt the French and 
Spanish languages, without any instruc 
tor. On the voyage to Manilla, the ship 
sprung a leak, and was obliged to put in- 
to the Isle of France to refit. Young 
Bowditch was the only one on board who 
knew any thing about French, having 
learnt it from his grammar on the voy- 
age; and this casual knowledge thus 
proved of essential service to the interests 
of the owners, as well as to the crew of 
the ship. He used to say that nothing 
that he learnt ever came amiss. Subse- 
quently in life he acquired the German 
and the Italian. He had previously 
commenced the study of Latin at the age 
of seventeen. 

What he once learned he ever after 
wards remembered, and it may be men- 
tioned as an instance of the singular te 
nacity of his memory, that, on lately 
reading Mr. Prescott’s splendid “ History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
he remarked that many of the incidents 
in it were quite familiar to him, he hav 














ing once read the great work of Mariana 
on the History of Spain, in the original 
language, in the course of one of his voy- 
ages. The French mathematician, La- 
croix, acknowledged to a young Ameri- 
can, that he was indebted to Mr. Bow- 
ditch for communicating many errors in 
his works, which he had discovered in 
these same long India voyages. 

In the year 1806, Mr. Bowditch pub- 
lished his accurate and beautiful chart of 
the harbors of Salem, Beverly, Marble- 
head and Manchester, the survey of 
which had occupied him during the sum- 
mers of the three preceding years. So 
minutely accurate was this chart, that the 
old pilots said he had found out all their 
professional secrets, and had put on pa- 
per points and bearings which they 
thought were known only to themselves. 
They began to fear that their services 
would no longer be needed, and that 
their occupation and their bread were 
gone. 

The extraordinary mathematical at- 
taimments of the young sailor soon be- 
came known, and secured to him the no- 
tice of our most distinguished men,—a- 
mong others that of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons, himself an eminent math- 
ematician,—and_ likewise the deserved, 
yet wholly unexpected honors of the first 
literary institution in the land. In the 
simmer of 1802, at the age of 29, his 
ship lying wind-bound in the port of 
Boston, he went out to Cambridge to at- 
fend the exercises of Commencement 
Vou. VI. N 
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Day ; and whilst standing in one of the 
aisles of the church, as the President was 
announcing the honorary degrees con- 
ferred that day, his attention was arous- 
ed by hearing his own name called out 


as a Master of Arts. The annunciation 
came upon him like a peal of thunder ; 
it took him wholly by surprise. He has 
been heard to say that that was the 
proudest day of his life ; and that of all 
the distinctions which he subsequently 
received from numerous learned and sci- 
entific bodies, at home and abroad, (a- 
mong which may be mentioned his elec- 
tion as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, an honor to which few Ameri- 
cans have ever attained), there was not 
one which afforded him half the pleas- 
ure, or which he prized half so highly, 
as this degree from Harvard. It was, 
indeed, his first honor, his earliest dis- 
tinction ; and it no doubt stimulated him 
to perseverance in his scientific pursuits. 

On quitting the sea, in 1804, he be- 
came President of a Marine Insurance 
Company in Salem, the duties of which 
he continued to discharge till the year 
1823, when on the establishment of “ The 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company,” in Boston, he was elected to 
the office of Actuary, being considered 
the person best qualified for this highly 
responsible station, from his habits of ac- 
curate calculation and rigid method, and 
his inflexible integrity. Immediately on 
accepting the office he removed to the 
metropolis. at the age of fifty, and there 
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spent the last fifteen years of his life. On 
his leaving Salem, a public dinner was 
given him by his fellow-citizens, as a tes- 
timony of their respect. , No man ever 
left that place more regretted. 

It was a hard struggle for Dr. Bow- 
ditch to break away from the pleasant 
scenes and associations of his native 
place. There were his earliest friends, 
and there his strongest ties. But he felt 
that he owed it to his family to make the 
sacrifice of personal attachments and 
preferences ; and for some time he and 
his amiable consort fondly cherished the 
hope, of returning and spending their 
last days in the City of Peace. 

It was in the year 1800 that he mar- 
ried, for his second wife, his cousin, Ma- 
ry Ingersoll, a lady of singular sweetness 
of disposition and cheerful piety, who, by 
her entire sympathy with him in all his 
studies and pursuits, lightened and cheer- 
ed his labors, and by relieving him from 
all domestic cares, enabled him to go on, 
with undivided mind and undistracted 
attention, in the execution of the great 
work, on which his fame, as a man of 
science, rests. He has been heard to say, 
that he never should have accomplished 
the task, and published the book in its 
present extended form, had he not been 
stimulated and encouraged by her. When 
the serious question was under conside- 
ration as to the expediency of his pub- 
lishing it at his own cost, at the estima- 
ted expense of ten thousand dollars 
(which it actually exceeded), with the 
noble spirit of her sex she conjured him 


to go on and do it, saying that she would 
find the means, and gladly make any 
sacrifice and submit to any self-denial 
that might be involved in it. In grateful 
acknowledgment of her sympathy and 
aid, he proposed, in the concluding vol. 
ume, to dedicate the work to her memo. 
ry—a design than which nothing could 
be more beautiful or touching. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that this was a Translation and Com 
mentary on the great work of the French 
astronomer, La Place, entitled “ Mécaz. 
ique Céleste,” in which that illustrious 
man undertakes to explain the whole 
mechanism of our solar system, to ac 
count, on mathematical principles, for all 
its phenomena, and to reduce all the 
anomalies in the apparent motions and 
figures of the planetary bodies, to certain 
definite laws. It was in the year 18]6, 
at Salem, that he began this herculean 
task, and finished it in two years, in 
1817. The Commentary kept pace with 
the Translation ; but whilst the publics 
tion was in hand, his alterations and aé- 
ditions were so numerous that it might 
almost be considered a new draft of the 
work. : 

The manner in which he published 
this work affords a striking illustrationof 
the spirit of independence, which was 4 
prominent feature in his character. He 
had been frequently solicited and urged 
by his numerous wealthy friends, and 
by eminent scientific men, and formally 
requested by the American Academy @ 
Arts and Sciences, to permit them @ 
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print it at their expense, for the honor ef 
the country, and for the cause of science. 
He was well aware, however, that there 
was not sufficient taste in the communi- 

for such studies to justify an enterprise 
which would involve a great outlay, and, 
as he thought, would bring hin under 
pecuniary obligations to others. Mr. 
Young was conversing with him once on 
this subject, when he said to him, in his 
usual ardent way, “ Sir, I did not choose 
to give an opportunity to such a man 
(mentioning his name) to point up to his 
book-case and say ‘I patronised Mr. 
Bowditch by subscribing for his expen- 
sive work,—not a word of which he 
could understand. No. I preferred to 
wait till I could afford to publish it at my 
own expense. That time at last arrived ; 
and if, instead of setting up my coach, as 
Imight have done, I see fit to spend my 
money in this way, who has any right to 
complain? My children I know will 
not.” 

The first volume of the work was pub- 
lished in the year 1829, the second in 
1832, and the third in 1834, each vol- 
ume containing about a thousand quarto 
pages. The fourth and last volume was 
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nearly completed at the time of his de- 


cease. He persevered to the last in his 
labors upon it, preparing the copy and 
reading the proof-sheets in the intervals 
when he was free from pain. Only a 
few days previous to his death, a proof- 
sheet was lying on his table, which he 
said he hoped to be able to read over and 
correct. 

The publication proved, as he antici- 
pated a very expensive undertaking, it 
being one of the largest works and most 
difficult of execution ever printed in this 
country, and at the same time one of the 
most beautiful specimens of typography. 
Though it met with more purchasers 
than the author ever expected, still the 
cost was a heavy draft on his income, 
and an encroachment on his little prop- 
erty. Yet it was cheerfully paid; and 
besides that, he ‘gladly devoted his time, 
his talents, and may I not add, his health 
and his life, to the cause of science and 
the honor of his native land. That 
work is his monument. He needs no 
other, and at the same time it is the most 
precious and honorable legacy that he 
could bequeath to his children. 


To be concluded in the next number. 





PRINTING. 


A German peasant carved letters on 
the bark of a tree, and with them stamp- 
ed characters on paper, for the amuse- 
ment of his children. Nothing more 
Was thought of them: but from them 








Faust conceived and executed movable 
type ; and printing, an art that has per- 
haps exercised a greater influence on the 
destiny of mankind than any other, thus 
had a beginning. 
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THE RABBITS. 


‘1 wisn that you would come and see, 
What Johnny Taylor offers me, 
Two rabbits small and white! 
Do let me keep them in the yard: 
I’ll feed them well and be their guard, 
And nurse them day and night. 


Do not say ‘no,’ my dear papa, 

They shall not plague you nor mama, 
For I will keep them clean ; 

How very happy they should be, 

If the poor things belonged to me! 
Such beauties ne’er were seen !” 


“ Susan, could you in comfort dwell, 

Within a dark and narrow cell, 
Confin’d by bolts and locks? 

Or can my darling girl suppose, 

Those rabbits e’er could feel repose, 
Shut up in yonder box ? 


To keep them thus would be unkind, 
For they by nature were design’d 
To ramble wild and free. 
Then send them to their hills away : 
There let them scamper, frisk, and play, 
Enjoying liberty. 





SOMETHING ABOUT MOROCCO. 


Tue country of Morocco is situated in 
the north-western part of Africa, and ex- 
actly south of Spain. The inhabitants 
are in general of a swarthy complexion, 
strong-limbed, active and hardy. The 
women are celebrated for the brilliancy 
of their eyes, and some of them have 
beautiful skins ; but a man may dwell a 
long time in one of their cities before he 


has an opportunity of seeing a single fe- 
male in the streets ; for they seldom go 
out, and when they do they veil them 
selves very closely. 

The dress of the Moors is peculiarly 
graceful: the men wear short shirts, with 
broad sleeves, depending, or sometimes 
tucked up; over these shirts they have 
short cloth vests, fastened with small but 
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tons and loops, which are frequently em- 
broidered with gold and silver ; and next 
their skins they wear linen drawers, tied 
about their waists, around which they 
likewise tie sashes made of the most 
beautiful silk, for the purpose of holding 
large knives with curiously ornamented 
handles. The outer garment is of two 
kinds : the one is made of a piece of fine 
white cloth, five or six yards long, and 
one and a half broad, which they wrap 
round themselves, above and below the 
arms; the other is either made of cloth 
or napped stuff, and is shaped like a 
short cloak, to which there is a hood 
hanging behind, which serves to defend 
them from the inclemencies of the weath- 
et. They keep their heads shaved, on 
which they wear a little red cap, formed 
intoa turban by rolls of muslin; their 
legs are bare, but they have slippers of 
red and yellow morocco. 

This is the Moorish dress in general ; 
the distinctions of rank are marked by 
the fineness of stuffs, and not by any par- 
ticular formation of the dress.’ But as 
this country is inhabited by a mixture of 
different nations, the dresses as well as 
the persons must vary, in some measure, 
according to the people from whom they 
descended. 

When the Moors visit, they stay only 
ashort time and are generally entertain- 
ed only with coffee and sherbet; on par- 
ticular occasions there is provided for the 
Visitors, a dish composed of balls made 
of flour and water, and brought to table 
ina strong soup, with stewed fowls and 
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flesh. In eating, they sit according to 
the Eastern custom, cross-legged on the 
floor, arranging their dishes on a large 
piece of morocco, which serves them for 
table and table-cloth. A servant attends 
them while eating, with a bowl of water 
in one hand, and a piece of blue linen in 
the other, to wipe their right hands, with 
which they separate their victuals, with- 
out the assistance of the left. At meals 
they observe the greatest taciturnity ; but 
though their religion prohibits the use of 
wine and strong liquors, few of them re- 
gard the injunctions of Mahomet in this 
respect, when they can drink them unob- 
served. They generally repose them- 
selves on mats in their houses, and sel- 
dom stir out except when business obliges 
them to. They sit for several hours ev- 
ery day before their doors, and are per- 
fect enemies to every thing like fatigue. 

The religion of the Moors is Mahom- 
etanism, and their churches are called 
WWsques. Friday is the day of prayer; 
labour is suspended, and the mosques 
are devoutly attended. When prayers 
are over, they visit each other, meet to- 
gether in places of public amusement, 
and pass the day in recreation, Atdawn 
of morning the public crier ascends to 
the terrace of the mosque and chants 
aloud a prayer; this ceremony is repeat- 
ed at noon and sunset. 

The Moors scrupulously observe and 
practise all the austerities of their lent: 
It consists in total abstinence from food, 
from drinking, and from the use of to- 
bacco, from the rising to the setting of 
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the sun. The person detected in the vi- 
olation of the precepts is rigorously pun- 
ished. If he has taken food, he is 
scourged on the soles of his feet; if he 
has drank any thing, he is sentenced to 
receive twenty or thirty blows on the 
head; and the use of tobacco is often 
punished by a cruel death: gunpowder 
is stuffed into the mouth and set on fire. 

They believe that the souls of those 
who have been good during life are im- 


mortal, and after death they become ¢g. 
lestial beauties ; the rest are annihilated, 
According to their principles, every pos. 
sible circumstance is ordained from eter. 
nity, and hence a criminal is pitied rath. 
er than despised by his countrymen for 
his crimes. When a Moor meets with 
misfortune, he supports it with heroic 
firmness ; he is never heard to murmur, 
nor does he make the smallest effort to 
emerge from his distress. W:.S. 





LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 


{ Tue Editor of this Magazine has received, within-a few days, a letter from Wilmington, N.C, 
which he cannot refrain from publishing as it comes so earnestly from a little girl ata 
distance. Where it has been detained so long, he cannot tell, as its date is January 3ist. 
As to her question, where Mr. Parley lives? we hope his residence is all over America, in 
the hearts of his little readers. But we dare say, Harriet could find his home here in Bos. 
ton, or near thereto, if she ever comes this way. ] 


Wilmington, January 3ist, 1838. 
I expect Mr. Peter Parley will be sur- 
prised to get a letter from such a little 
girl as I-am, but I have just been inf@t- 
ested in reading one of your tales of the 
sea, and feel very grateful to you for wni- 
ting so many good books for the instruc- 
tion of little children. I think we should 
all be grateful to you, and hope that you 
will not soon stop writing for us; and 
my mamma says that you will not, for 
you have already promised to write 
sometimes for the “ Mother’s Magazine” 
which she takes, and we are all so pleas- 
ed about it, and shall be so glad when- 
ever it comes. 
I have a dear little sister who sends 


her love to good Mr. Peter Parley, and 


says “she is trying to learn to read, s0 
that she too may know about Mr. Peter 
Parley, as well as sister Hatty.” I should 
like very much to know where you live, 
so if l ever go to Boston I may pay you 
avisit. I think you must live ina pleas 
ant little cottage with a large tree before 
the door. 

We have had a very mild winter this 
season ; | wish I could send you a sweet 
hyacinth, out of our garden, in this letter, 
to cheer you in your cold climate. If 
you should like to write to let me know 
where you do live, please to direct it to 
hittle Harriet S. Brown, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and oblige your grateful 
little reader, 


Hakriet. 








Our picture represents a Sculptor at 
his work, amidst his casts, and tools, and 
solid blocks of marble. When the sculp- 
tor commences his task, the first thing he 
does is to take a plaster cast of the per- 
son whose likeness he is to cut in stone. 
This plaster is put, in a soft state, upon 
the living face, and in a few minutes, plas- 
ter-of-paris hardens so quick, it can be 
removed, showing a perfect impression 
of the countenance. Into this hollow 
impression of plaster, after being oiled, 
the artist again puts soft plastem and 
brings out a face exactly like the original, 


THE SCULPTOR. 
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excepting the eyes, which are obliged to 
be kept covered by the lids to prevent the 
plaster from entering them. Another 
circumstance ought to be noted, that to 
permit the person to breathe, whose face 
is covered, quills are inserted into the 
nostrils ; for the lips must be kept closed 
as when asleep. 

The plaster busts of Sir Walter Scott, 
which are seen so common im our coun- 
try, were taken from one which was ex- 
ecuted by Chantrey, the great English 
sculptor, for his own studio. 

Chantrey executed a statue of Wash- 
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224 A VISIT TO THE STUDIO OF THORWALDSEN. 


ington, seven feet high, which stands on 
a pedestal in a lofty recess of the Doric 
Hall of the Massachusetts statehouse in 
Boston, and which cost about fifteen 
thousand dollars. This beautiful work 
of art is cut of white Italian marble from 
the quarries of Carrara. It was placed 
in its present situation in October 1827. 
The edifice is open at all times except 
the sabbath; so that any person may 
have opportunity to view this beautiful 
specimen of human art, and contemplate 
the calm and thoughtful dignity which 
seems to settle upon the features of this 
great and good man. 

Canova chiselled a statue of Washing- 
ton for the Capitol of North Carolina ; 
this was destroyed by fire a few years 
since. 

We have in our country a young gen- 
tleman whose name is Power, who bids 
fair to be a great sculptor. He has done 
a number of heads of the present mem- 
bers of Congress, and is still constantly 
engaged on others. 

The author of “ Passages in Foreign 
Travel,’ Mr. Jewett, has given a few 
touches of the sculptors he visited in It- 
aly, which we will introduce in this 
place. In his Rambles in Rome, he says, 


“My cicerone led the way to the 
studio of Thorwaldsen, and in a few 
minutes we were in the workshop of 
the greatest living sculptor. He was 
not himself present. He has given up 
hard, or constant labour. Old age for- 
bids it. Now and then, some finishing 


strokes he gives. By pupils, a statue, of 
a group is carried up almost to the point 
of life. By them it is there left, and the 
chisel of the Master comes. The pupils 
sculpture it for the multitude; Thor 
waldsen, with a few touches, then finish. 
es it for the connoisseurs, and for immor. — 
tality. I was much interested in wan 
dering through his five or six rooms, 
They were crowded with artistical ob. 
jects in curious forms. In one apart 
ment were several clay models. These 
are the first visible manifestations of 
the sculptor. They are the immediate 
embodyments of conception, and demand 
the highest genius-efforts. All subse. 
quent labor is mechanical quite, or bor 
dering thereon. After the model, comes 
a mould, bearing its impression. Then 
from this mould is fashioned the cast, 
which is ever present to the artist’s eye, 
while chiseling. Scattered about were 
many marble blocks just from the quarry; 
and many others but rudely wrought,— 
an arm shadowed out here, and a leg 
there. In this, the form was faintly 
beaming forth into expression; in that, 
it had come forth into its nearest approx- 
imity to life. 

“T was attracted by a statue of Christ. 
The features were indeed heavenly. Be- 
fore me, to be sure, was earthly marble; 
but all else earthly had been purged 
therefrom. The figure is gently bend- 
ing; its countenance is in repose ; 
eyes are downward turned; and _ the 
whole expression is of humility, but the 
humifity of acelestial being. Fastening 









the eye upon it long, the beholder seems 
advanced into the presence of high, heav- 
en-born. qualities. These every-day 
schemes and pursuits, have for a little 
while relaxed their hold upon his heart. 
He is amazed at those mysterious pow- 
ers of Art, which so vividly and impres- 
sively can make a bit of marble the vis- 
ible home of noble and spiritual affections. 
How near may the creature approximate 
toacreator! He may go quite up to 
that mysterious line, which separates life 
from that which is just Jelow, just less 
than, life. He can endow the stone with 
an intellect, and a heart. He can enliv- 
en it with thoughts, and with passions. 
He can make it meditate, and love, and 
fear, and hope, and hate. He can only 
not make it breathe. é 

“Tn an adjacent room was the statue of 
a Russian princess, and one of the most 
beautiful works of the kind, which I had 
lately seen. All completely cleansed 
was it of every thing material. Perhaps 
it was too entirely, too purely intellectual. 
It might have been warmed into more 
interest, by some slight glimpses of feel- 
img. And yet to you steadily gazing, 
like a mild sky-blue seen gradually 
through some white, dissolving cloud, 
soon may be beamed forth from those, till 
how passionless features, an emotion like 
that of love. Never was there more ad- 
mirable skill of artist. How delicately 
and dexterously were intellect and feel- 
ing with each other interwrought, and 
there intermingled ! 
“Among a hundred other objects of in- 


- SCULPTURE. 


terest, was the bust of Thorwaldsen. It 
reminded me of the features of Franklin. 
It had their philosophic calmness; their 
kind, manly, honest expression. It rep- 
resents the artist at the age of sixty. 
Covered with years and fame, Thorwald- 
sen is about retiring to Copenhagen, the 
place of his nativity. That city may 
well rejoice, as indeed she has often done, 
in the fame of this illustrious son.” 

The Danish government has recently 
ordered the frigate Rosa, Capt. Dahlerup, 
to proceed from Copenhagen to Rome, for 
the purpose of taking on board, and 
bringing home to his native country, this 
celebrated sculptor, together with such of 
his works as he may wish to bring with 
him. 

One of the most celebrated sculptors 
now living is Greenough, who was born 
in Boston on the 6th of September, 1805. 
We give another extract from the writer 
quoted above. 

“| have just visited the cast for a mar- 
ble statue of Washington. It appeared 
suddenly to my eye, seated and full of 
energy. Every partis emphatic. Iwas 
impressed by its simplicity. How com- 
pletely is the marble purged of every 
thing but Washington! An _ Italian 
sculptor would have been more abundant 
in ideas. He would have had there, the 
Genius of America, a half dozen addi- 
tional Geniuses, and victorious :garlands, 
with other appendages. Greenough has 
put into the features of Washington the 
stern spirit of the times. An Italian 
would have made a good likeness, and 
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then placed that spirit by its side. If 
any thing, the image is too sternly severe. 
But how admirable is the hand that 
points heavenward, and how expressive 
is the arm that delivers up the sword,— 
expressive of complete, unqualified sur- 
render! A critic would ask, why Wash- 
ington is to appear thus to the eyes of 
every succeeding generation, in a form 
wherein he never, for one moment, ap- 
peared to the eyes of his own,—in san- 
dals, in a mantle that half conceals him, 
with a sword, not revolutionary but Ro- 
man. An admirer of genius will pro- 
nounce happy that heart, wherein could 
arise a conception, so pure, so emphatic, 
so admirable; and fortunate that hand 
which could embody such conception so 
impressively.” 

Sculpture, like architecture is one of 
those arts which came to their highest 
state of perfection at a very early period ; 
and it owes its chief fame, also, to Greece 
and Rome. The ancient statues which 
adorned the Grecian temples have never 
been surpassed ; indeed, they have never 
been equalled by any modern artist. The 
genius of sculpture has long since aban- 


THE TELESCOPE. 


doned that unfortunate country, for ages 
under the yoke of foreign oppressors, byt 
now again struggling to establish its jp. 
dependence. The monuments of its fo. 
mer greatness have many of them perish. 
ed, and others have been removed to dis. 
tant lands, although much remains sii]] 
to show what the cities of Greece once 
were. The scattering of the works of 
the Greek sculptors has had a favourable 
effect upon other nations, the taste of 
whose artists has been thus improved by 
their having models so perfect. The 
English sculptor especially can now 
study the Athenian marbles within the 
walls of the British museum, in the cap 
ital of his native country. 

In Italy the fate of sculpture has been 
different. In its ancient days Rome nev 
er equalled Athens in the productions of 
the chisel ; but the art has not been lost 
there as in Greece ; and in modern days, 
the genius of Canova has raised it to 
nearly an equality with the brightest 
times of antiquity. In England the 
most eminent sculptors have been, Rou- 
biliac, Banks, Nollekins, Bacon, Flax 
man, Chantrey, &c. 





THE TELESCOPE. 


Some children playing with the glas- 
ses of a Dutch spectacle maker, accident- 
ally placed two so that the steeple ofa 
church appeared much nearer, and turn- 


ed bottom upwards. From this small 
beginning was produced the telescope; 


an instrument which, more than any oth- 
er, has enlarged the boundaries of the 
universe, and given to man more exalted 
ideas of that Being who spake al] these 
worlds into existence. 





















THE OWL. 


Way dost thou wander, lonesome owl, When the pale stars are up, then I | 
Now every thing beside, each fowl Am out beneath their gentle sky, 
And beast, to rest is laid? The mistress of the bower. 


Why do thy broad wings shine so light 
From mead to mead, when the dim night 
Bids all the prospect fade ? 


“ When lark and linnet lie asleep 
Tn their warm nest, ’tis then I keep 
My merry-makings here : 


Doth the sun blind thine eyes by day, My hootings long and loud, no less 
That, hid from sight, thou steal’st away Than their sweet songs, can joy express, 
Amid the ivy tree ? And my companions cheer. 


” t,o, Be. seep tll more ‘The moon sheds down her brightest beams 
all to the woods and fields return ; 
) To guide me by the woods and streams, 


Then wake, and sport like me. 
; “P dior Home to my dark old tree : 





“Ah! little boy,’—the Owl would say, And when the sun brings back his joys, 
“Thou dost not know how blithe and gay Then little birds and little boys 
I hail the twilight hour. In turn may merry be.” 
CHARADE. 


My first is possess’d of the wonderful art 

Of painting the feelings that glow in the heart ; 

Yet had it not been for my second's kind aid, 

No respect had my first from a creature been paid ; 
~ The name of my whole I expect you'll reveal, 
When I tell you it’s chiefly composed of bright steel. 


ee 











Mr. Editor, 
I thought the following story would be 


interesting enough to be put in the Par- 
ley’s Magazine. If it suit, I should be 
happy to have it inserted. H.'T. 


In the fourteenth century an amphib- 
ious animal, a sort of serpent or croco- 
dile, caused much disorder in the island 
of Rhodes by its depredations, and sev- 
eral inhabitants fell victims to its rapaci- 
ty. The retreat of this animal was in a 
cavern, situated near a swamp, at the 
foot of Mount St. Etienne, two miles 
from Rhodes. It often came out to seek 
its prey, and devoured sheep, cows, hor- 
ses, and even the shepherds who watch- 
ed over their flocks. 

Many of the knights of St. John of Je- 


rusalem had tried to destroy this monster ; 


but after going out to attack it, they nev- - 


er returned. This induced Phelion de 
Villeneuve, the grand master of Malta, 
to forbid all knights, on pain of being de- 
prived of their habit, from attacking it, 





THE SERPENT OF RHODES. 





or attempting any further an enterprise, 
which appeared to be above human pow. 
ers. 

All the knights obeyed the mandate of 
the grand master, except Dien Donne 
Gozen, who notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion, and without being deterred by the 
fate of his brethren, secretly formed the 
daring design of fighting this savage 
beast; bravely resolving to deliver the 
island from such a calamity, or perish in 
the attempt. Having learned that the 
serpent had no scales on its belly, he 
formed his enterprise on this information, 
From the description he had received of 
this enormous animal, he made a paste 
board figure resembling it, and endeay- 
oured to imitate its terrific cnes. He 
then trained two mastiffs to run to its 
cries, and to attach themselves immedi: 
ately to the belly of the monster; while 
he, mounted on horseback, his lance in 
his hand, and covered with his armor, 
feigned to give it blows in several places. 
The knight employed himself many 
months, every day, in this exercise, at 
the Chateau de Gozen, in Languedoc, to 
which he had repaired; and when he 
had trained the mastiffs sufficiently to 
this kind of combat, he hastened back to 
Rhodes. 

Having repaired to church and com- 
mended himself to God, he put on his 
armor, mounted his horse, and ordered 
his two servants to return to France if he 
perished in the combat: but to come 
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neat him if they perceived that he had 
killed the serpent, or been wounded by 
it He then descended from the moun- 
tain of St. Etienne, and approaching the 
haunt of the serpent soon encountered it. 
Gozen struck it with his lance but the 
scales prevented its taking effect. 

He then prepared to redouble his 
blows, but his horse, frightened by the 
hisses of the serpent, refused to advance, 
and threw himself on his side. Gozen 
dismounted, and accompanied by his 
mastiffs, marched sword in hand towards 
this horrible beast. He struck him in 
various places, but the scales prevented 
him from penetrating them. The furi- 
ous animal, by a blow of his tail, knock- 
ed down the knight, and would certainly 
have devoured him, had not his two dogs 
fastened on the belly of the serpent, 
which they lacerated in a dreadful man- 
ner. The knight, favoured by this help, 
rejoined his two mastiffs, and buried his 
sword in the body of the monster, which 
being mortally wounded, rushed on the 


knight and would have crushed him to 
death by his weight, had not his servauts, 


‘who witnessed the combat, come to his 


relief. The serpent was dead and the 
knight had fainted. When he recover- 
ed, the first object which was presented 
to his view was the dead body of the 
serpent. 

The death of the serpent was no soon- 
er known in the city than a crowd of the 
inhabitants came out to welcome their 
deliverer. The knights conducted him 
in triumph to the grand master, who, 
however, considered it a breach of disci- 
pline, unpardonable even on such an 
occasion ; and regardless of the entrea- 
ties of the other knights and the impor- 
tant service that Gozen had rendered, 
sent him to prison. A council was as- 
sembled, who decided that he should be 
deprived of the habit of his order for dis- 
obedience. This was done; but Ville- 
neuve, repenting of his severity, soon re- 
stored it to him, and loaded him with fa- 


vors. 





TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 


A srrone ruddy-faced farmer had a dis- 
ease, which induced the celebrated John Hun- 
ter to enjoin a total abstinence from fermented 
liquors. “Sir,” said the farmer, “I assure 
you that Iam a very temperate man ; I scarce- 
ly ever exceed three pints of ale a day, and I 
hever touch spirits.”” “But,” said Mr. Hun- 
ter, “you must now drink nothing except wa- 
ter.” “Sir,” said the farmer, ‘that is impos- 
sible, for I cannot relinquish my employment, 
and you know, sir, it is impossible to work 


without some support.” Mr. Hunter, perceiv- 
ing that his patient was not likely to be easily 
convinced, inquired how many acres of land 
he cultivated, and how many horses he Kept 
upon the farm, and then boldly asserted that 
they were too few. The farmer maintained 
that they were sufficient, but was at length 
brought to confess that they smorked hard. 
« Allow me then,” said Mr. Hunter, “to in- 
quire what it is you give them to drink ?” 



















































For Parley’s Magazine. 


PATTY PROUD. 


Tue figure before you is Miss Patty Proud. 


Her feelings are lowery, her frown like a cloud, 
Because proud Miss Patty can hardly endure 
To come near the lowly abode of the poor. 


She fears the plain floor of the humble will spoil 

Her silk hose and shoes, and her skirt-border soil ; 
And so she goes winching, and holds up her dress 
So high, it were well if her heels would show less. 


But, when she walks through the fine streets of the town, 
She puts on fine airs, and displays her, rich gown, 

Till some who have passed her, have thought of the bird 
Renowned for gay feathers, whose name you have heard. 


In her thought she is trifling; in manner, as vain 
As that silly fowl taking pride in his train ; 

And none who have marked her, will need to be told 
That she has a heart that’s unfeeling and cold. 


I saw when she met some poor children one day, 
Who asked her for alms, she turned frowning away, 
And told them, “poor people must work to be fed, 
And not trouble ladies to help them to bread.” 















PATTY PROUD. 


And just as the sad little mendicants said, 


Their mother was dying—their father was dead, 
She entered a store with a smooth, smiling face, 
To lay out her money in gay ribbons and lace. 


I saw her curl up her proud lip in disdain, 
Because Ellen Pitiful picked up the cane 
A feeble old blind man let fall in the sand, 
And placed it again in his tremulous hand. 


But little does haughty Miss Patty suppose, 

Of all whom she smiles on, that any one knows 
How sour she can look when she’s ut of their sight, 
And fret at the servants, if all is not right. 


At home, she’s unyielding, and sullen, and cross : 

Her friends when she’s absent esteem it no loss ; 

And some where she Visits, in secret confess, 

That they love her no more, though they dread her mucn ess. 


The truth is—Miss Patty, when young, never tried 
To govern her temper, nor conquer her pride. 

The passions unchecked in the heart of the child, 
Like weeds in a garden neglected, ran wild. 


They grew with her growth; with her strength they grew strong ; 
Her head not then righted, has ever been wrong ; 

Until she would never submit to be told 

Of faults by long habit made stubborn and bold. 


And now, among all my young friends, is there one— 
A fair little girl is there under the sun, 

Who'd rise to a woman, and have it allowed, 

That she is a likeness of Miss Patty Proud ? 





VALUE OF A NAIL. 


We have been told that the first nail ever 
seen at Madagascar was taken from a boat at 
Riotea. It was a spike nail, and brought hith- 
er by its fortunate possessor as something of 
rare value. And soit proved, for he made no 
small gain by lending it out for hire to canoe 
builders to bore holes in the sides of their 
Planks. Afterwards another lucky fellow got 
hold of a nail, and not knowing how such a 





thing came in existence, he shrewdly conjec- 
tured that it must have been formed by a pro- 
cess of vegetation; therefore to propagate so val- 
uable an exotic, he planted his nail in the earth, 
but waited in vain for the blade, the bud, the 
blossom and the fruit This man is still living, 
being often reminded of the folly, by which he 
acquired at least one piece of knowledge— 
Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyages. 
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The Moon. 


Furnished for this work by Lowrxt_ Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Musie. 
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2 
Beneath her silvery beam, 
How glad the ocean’s gleam ! 
With smile he seems to greet, 
A queen so fair and sweet. 


3 
Blest hour of peace profound ! 
All nature sleeps around : 
The slumbering earth doth seem 
To whisper ’mid her dream. 


4 
Behold all nature now 
To God doth sweetly bow ; 
May deep, adoring love, 
Lift my rapt soul above. 













THE CAROLINA PARROT IN» ENGLAND. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


or - 





[Parrots with all their cleverness, are not capable of keeping up ajlialogue ; otherwise we 
might suppose something like the following to be in character with their humour and ex- 
perience. ] 

POLL’S MISTRESS. 
I’ve heard of imp, I’ve heard of sprite; 
Of fays and fairies of the night ; 
Of that renowned fiend Hobgoblin 
Running, racing, jumping, hobbling ; 
Of Puck, brimful of fun; also 


Of roguish Robin Goodfellow, 


vou. vi. O 





THE CAROLINA PARROT 


I’ve seen a hearth where, as is told, 
Came Hobthrush’in the days of old, 
To make the butter, mend the linen, 
And keep the housewife’s wheel a-spinning. 
I’ve heard of pigmies, pixies, lares, 
Shoirim, gemedim, and fairies :— 

And, Parrot, on my honest word, 

I hardly think thou art a bird ;— 

Thou art some pixy, quaint and queer ; 
Thou art not canny, Poll, I fear! + 

Look at that impish leer of thine ; 

List to thy scream, thy shout, thy whine 
And none will doubt but thou must be 

A creature of the faéry. 

Or tell me, Poll, art thou not kin 

To Jack o’ lanthern ? Come, begin ! 
Answer me, Poll, was’t "mong the fairies 
Thou learnt thy many strange vagaries ? 
Speak, pretty Poll! 


‘ 


Po... 


Well, 1 don’t care if I tell you all. 


You’ve got some company, I see ; a short gentleman and a tall; 
Many ladies too, altogether two or three dozens. 
I should not wonder if they are some of your uncles and cousins ! 
Pray am not | a very fine bird, 
Green, and yellow, and scarlet ?— 

Upon my word! 
That man has a coat on like our captain ! 


CapTaAIN. 


Poll, how do you do, my dear ? 
ae look well ; it’s fine living here ! 


Pot.. 


Ha, Captain, how do you do ?—Captain, your health, I say; 

Captain, I’ll have the pleasure of drinking your health to-day! ha! ha! haf 
I’m very glad to see you !—You remember, perhaps, 

That wood in Carolina, the guns and all the traps ;— 

To be sure you do!—Ladies, I’m a Carolina, bird,— 

Some come fromthe East Indies, from the Cape too, I have heard ; 

But I’m of Carolina—to the Big-Bone Lick I’ve been,— 

Now in that country there is something to be seen! 















THE CAROLINA PARROT. 





Our-Captain knows that! Ay, Captain, I say, 
Do you remember crossing the Cedar Swamp one particular day, 
When I got out of your pocket and flew away ? 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! How it makes me laugh ; 
You'd a pretty chase after me !—ha! ha! a pretty chase! 
And I sat in the hickory trees, laughing in your face ! 

Ha! ha! ha! how I did laugh. 
What cypress-berries, cockle-burrs, and beech-nuts grew there! 
You may look all this country over, and find none anywhere. 
And what fun it was—me, and a thousand beside, 
To fly in the merry sunshine through those forests widet 
And build our nests—Oh, what nests we had !— 
Did you ever see one of our nests, Captain? Eh, my lad? 


CAPTAIN. 


I’ve heard of nests of cinnamon, 
With the great Phoenix set thereon ; 
And swallow’s-nest, so rich and sweet, 
Of which the Chinese people eat ; 

But of your nests I never heard, 

What kind are they, I pray thee, bird ? 


Parrot. 


Nests! ha! ha! ha! what sort of nests should they be ? 
You may fancy if you please, but you'll never know from me! 
I never blab, not I! What sort of nest is built ? 
Ha! ha! ha! with sheets and blankets and a fine Marseilles quilt' ha! ha! 
Put it down in your little book,—a four-post bed, I say, 
With damask moreen hangings, and made every day! ha! ha! ha! 
O, how it makes me laugh! ha! ha! ha! 
I shall split my sides with laughing some of these days! ha! ha! ha! 


CapTalin. 


Come now, you silly prate-a-pace, 

Tell us about that Big-bone place, 
Where our acquaintance first began ; 
And of those swamps, untrod by man, 
Where you came, impudent and merry, 
For cockle-burr and huckle-berry. 


PaRRor. 


Of the Big-bone lick, did you say ?—Ay, we used to go there, 
A Parrot’s very fond of salt! I really declare 
I’ve seen ten thousand of us there altogether,— 
A beautiful sight it was, in fine summer weather, 


THE CAROLINA PARROT. 


Like a grand velvet carpet, of orange, green, and yellow, 
Covering the ground! Ah, Captain! my good fellow, 

I had reason to rue the day you came there with your gun! 
I would laugh if I could, but to me it was no fun: heigh-ho! 
No fun at all, Captain, heigh-ho! 


CaPTaAIN. 


Nay, Poll, cheer up, you’re better here 
Than at the Big-Bone Lick, my dear ! 


PaRRoT. 
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Captain, how you talk! we Parrots love each other— 
There you shot dozens of us,—my father and my mother,— 
I shall not forget it in a hurry,—what wailing and crying, 
What flying round and round there was! What comforting the dying! 
You, yourself, laid down your gun,—overcome by the sight, 
And said you would not shoot again, at least that night ! 
Heigh-ho! I am just ready to ery ! 
And I think I shall cry before I have done! 
(She cries like a child) 
There, now, I am better! but my throat is quite hot ; 
Can’t I have a glass of water ?-—( She coughs.) 
Bless me, what a cold I’ve got! 
Do, shut that window, Jenny, or we shall all die of cold ; 
And mend the fire, can’t you, as you already have been told! 
And let’s have a cup of tea, for I’m just tired to death. 
What a shocking cold it is! and I’m so short of breath !—( She coughs again.) 
(She speaks in another voice.) 
Tea’s ready, if you please. Ready is it? 
With the water in the pot ? 
Yes, ma’am! Well, then, I’ll go and have my tea, while the muffin’s hot! 
” Exit Pout. 


The Parrot, of which we have been to speak. Its merriment, too, respecting 
reading, may be supposed to have been the nests of the tribe, may pass as natu- 
the one of which so interesting an ac- ral, considering the little light Wilson 
count is given by Wilson in his Ameri- could obtain on the subject, and the vir 
scan Omithology. It was taken at the vacious mockery of the bird’s disposition, 
Big-Bone Lick, where he witnessed the even if it had had the power of giving 
extreme affection and strong sympathy him the requisite information. 
which the parrots have for each other, The parrot has been made to speak of 
and of which we have imagined our bird her travels with “the Captain” through 











the morasses and cedar-swamps, and of 
the trouble she gave him, “ when many 
a time,” says Wilson, “I was tempt- 
ed to abandon it. And in this man- 
ner,” he goes on to say, “I carried it up- 
wards of a thousand miles in my pocket, 
where it was exposed all day to the jolt- 
ing of the horse, but regularly liberated 
at meal-times and in the evening, at 
which it always expressed great satisfac- 
tion.” The Chickasaw and the Choc- 
taw Indians, among whom he was trav- 
elling, collected about him whenever he 
stopped, men, women, and children, 
laughing greatly at his novel companion. 
Kelinky was the name the Chickasaws 
called the parrot; but hearing the name 
of Poll, they immediately adopted it, and 
through Poll’s medium, he and the Indi- 
ans always became very sociable. “On 
arriving,” says Wilson, “at Mr. Dunbar’s, 
below Natchez, I procured a cage, and 
placed it under the piazza, where, by its 
call, it soon attracted the passing flocks, 
such is the attachment they have for 
each other. Numerous parties frequent- 
ly alighted on the trees immediately 
above, keeping up a continual conversa- 
tion with the prisoner. One of these I 
wounded slightly in the wing, and the 
pleasure Poll expressed on meeting with 
this new companion, was really amusing. 
She crept close up to it, as it hung on the 
side of the cage ; chattered to it in aloud 
tone of voice, as if sympathizing in its 
misfortunes; scratched about its head 
and neck with her bill; and both, at 
night, nestled as close as possible to each 
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other, sometimes Poll's head being thrust 
among the plumage of the other. 

“On the death of this companion, she 
appeared restless and inconsolable for 
several days. On reaching New Or- 
leans, I placed a locking-glass inside the 
place where she usually sat, and the in- 
stant she perceived her image, all her 
former fondness seemed to return, so 
that she could scarcely absent herself 
from it for a moment. It was evident 
she was completely deceived. Always 
when evening drew on, and often during 
the day, she laid her head close to that 
of the image in the glass, and began to 
doze with great composure and satisfac- 
tion. Ina short time she had learned to 
know her name; to answer and come 
when called on ; to climb up my clothes, 
siton my shoulder, and eat from my 
mouth. I taok her with me to sea, de- 
termined to persevere in her education.” 
And, to give an ending rather different 
to Mr. Wilson’s, here we have presented 
her to our readers in the possession of an 
English lady, and with her education, 
for a Parrot, very complete. 

* 
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GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


OLD BARBARA. 


Amone the numerous recollections of 
my earliest childhood is that of a woman 
long known in Philadelphia by the appel- 
lation of Old Barbara. For many years 
before I was born she had kept a stall or 
table with apples, gingerbread, mint-wa- 
ter, &c. at the steps of the Bank of North 
America, in Chestnut-street between 
Third and Fourth. She bore all the 
marks of extreme old age, and of having 
lived through a whole century: as was 
indeed the extraordinary fact. She could 
never have been a tall woman, but time 
had bowed her down so that she looked 
strangely short. Her eyes were black, 
in strong contrast to the whiteness of lier 
brows and her hair as it straggled from 
under a linen cap over which she wore a 
close black silk bonnet. The rest of her 
dress was a coarse green stuff petticoat, a 
calico short gown, and in winter a grey 
cloth cloak. My father’s,dwelling was 
next door to the bank, and when a very 
little girl I Have laid out many a cent at 
old Barbara’s table, notwithstanding that 
1 had been cautioned by a servant against 
having any thing to do with her “ as she 
was a witch.” In this absurd light she 
was regarded by many low and ignorant 
people, merely because she was a poor 
and lonely old woman, living in an old 
ruinous tenement up one of the alleys, 
with no other companion thanacat. For 
myself, as my parents had early fortified 


my mind against all belief in supernatu 
ral beings, I had no fear of old Barbara, 
but considered her only as an object of 
mterest and pity: and she and I| were 
very good friends. I recollect her once 
giving me two cakes because I had 
brought a bright new ceut which I had 
received purposely for her. Her dinner 
was frequently sent out to her from our 
house. 

But the most interesting part of poor 
Barbara’s history is the singular fact that 
she was the oldest inhabitant of Phila- 
delphia, and remembered the arrival of 
William Penn: though, as far as I know, 
she has escaped the notice of the annal- 
ists of our city. She was visited by Dr. 
Priestley when he was in Philadelphia, 
who found her very intelligent, and _per- 
fectly consistent in her answers to his 
questions. It has been observed of very 
aged people that however their memory 
may fail as to things of more recent oc- 
currence, it is generally vivid and accu- 
rate with regard to the events and im- 
pressions of their early life, and of their 
childhood particularly ; and indeed this 
is the case with many persons who are 
not old. 

Barbara Niebuhr was of German birth, 
and had been brought to America by 
some Swedes coming to join a colony of 
their countrymen whe had located them- 
selves at Weccacoe, an Indian name sig- 
nifying Pleasant Place. Weccacoe was 


on the western bank of the Delaware at 















the south-eastern extremity of the ground 
now occupied by the city of Philadelphia. 
The navy-yard is in its immediate vicin- 
ity. The fire-company belonging to this 
suburb own the Weccacoe engine, retain- 
ing the primitive name of the old settle- 
ment. 

Many of the families descended from 
these Scandinavian colonists continue to 
worship at the Swedes’ church built in 
1700 on the site of the old edifice, which 
was along log-house. Between the logs 
were left at intervals square openings or 
loop-holes through which the congrega- 
tion could discharge their muskets, if 
suddenly attacked by the Indians; for 
fear of whom they went to church well 
armed. On Sundays there was always 
along range of boats moored in front of 
this place: the Swedish families that 
lived lower down the Delaware coming 
tochurch by water. _ 

The first Swedish emigrants com- 
menced a colony about the year 1636, in 
the reign of their queen Christina; and 
by her name they called their first settle- 
ment in America. It was near Wil- 
mington, and on a creek that runs into 
the Delaware. The remains of its an- 
tiquated church of dark grey stone, with 
a belfry a little way off, are still standing 
and may be seen in passing down the 
river. The Swedish vessels that brought 
over the colonists had names that would 
now be thought remarkable for their sim- 
plicity—for instance, the Key, the Lamb, 
the Bird, the Swan, the Black Cat. 
According to the account of Dr. Priest- 
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ley, old Barbara well recollected the land- 
ing of William Penn, near the place that 
is now the north-east corner of Front and 
Dock streets. He was a stout well-look- 
ing man, drest in dark plain clothes with 
a short wig. In his time wigs were al- 
most universally worn in England by 
gentlemen of all ages and professions ; 
except those among the puritans who 
considered it a religious duty to appear 
in their own hair cut closely all round; 
hence the term Round-heads, which was 
bestowed on them by their adversaries. 
Men of fashion, even the young beaux, 
wore immense long wigs curled loosely 
all over, and spreading on their shoul- 
ders and far down their backs. They 
were made of horse-hair (black, brown, 
or white) and sometimes powdered. Sim- 
ilar wigs are still worn in England by 
the judges while presiding in court. Lord 
Brougham has one of whale-bone split 
into fine fibres and curled. When wigs 
were so general, quakers and other plain- 
dressing people adopted small short ones, 
with close tight curls, and reaching only 
to the neck. In a letter of William 
Penn, written from England in 16885, 
he permits the deputy governor Mr. 
Lloyd to wear Azs wigs during his ab- 
sence from the province. 

To return to old Barbara. A few 
years before her death, her white hair all 
came out, and was replaced by a new 
growth of black, with which I remem- 
ber seeing her. This sometimes occurs 
in very aged people, but so rarely as to 
be considered a phenomenon. She died 
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at last by an accident. The staircase of 
the tottering old frame-house that she in- 
habited in Apple Tree Alley, suddenly 
gave way under her feet, and the fall in- 
jured her so seriously as to cause her 
death. 

I have often wished that I had known 
and heard more of the history and rem- 
iniscences of old Barbara. Still, it is 
something to have seen a woman that 
saw William Penn. 





SIGNS. 


The custom of putting up a sign at the 
door of an inn or tavern to make the 
place more conspicuous and more easily 
found, is some centuries old. Original- 
ly the sign was simply a bush ; hence 
the proverb that “ Good wine needs no 
bush.” In America the most usual signs 
are Eagles (spread and otherwise) and 
representations of our most distinguished 
men—Washington in particular. At 
country inns, and at old-fashioned tav- 
erns in the cities, they have the Buck, 
the Fox, the Red Lion, and Bears black 
and white—the Lion never seems to be 
allowed his natural colour. The Indian 
Queen in Fourth street between Market 
and Chesnut street was once the princi- 
pal hotel in Philadelphia. In one of its 
chambers Mr. Jefferson wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Its first sign 
was a large half-length portrait of a 
handsome squaw, profusely decorated 
with feathers and beads. When a little 
girl, 1 admired this sign exceedingly. 

1 have seen near the south end of 
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Front street, an old sign depicting : 
globe, at ihe bottom of which appears q 
man’s head downwards; at the sides 
come out his two hands in a struggling 
or rather straddling position ; and at the 
top of the huge ball his two feet strad- 
dling also, as if working his way very 
hard. The meaning of this far-fetched 
representation is that the keeper of the 
house is struggling through the world to 
get his living ; and I suppose it implies 
a. hint for the assistance of customers, 
In England there are still great num- 
bers of strange signs with absurd and h- 
dicrous combinations, such as the 
and Whistle, the Cat and Bagpipes, the 
Cat and Gridiron. Some of these des- 


ignations are corruptions of others that 
For instance, the 


were more rational. 
Bell Savage inn has a sign of an Indian 
standing by a bell. This house, two 
centuries ago, was kept by a Frenchman 
who took the idea of his sign from the 
circumstance of a very handsome woman 
having been found in a wild state living 
in a forest (having been lost there when a 
child) and being on her discovery: de 
nominated La Belle Sauvage. The sign 
of the Bag of Nails was originally the 
Bacchanals. The Bull and Mouth 
which depicts a bull standing beside am 
immense human mouth, is a ridiculous 
perversion of Boulogne Mouth, or the em 
trance to the harbour of Boulogne, om 
the coast of France, where a victory was 
gained by the English. Another sign, 
the Bull and Gate (representing a bull 
standing at a gate) has a similar origit, 
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and means the gate of the town of Bou- 


logne. 


In Oliver Cromwell's time it was usu- 
al to designate taverns by a religious in- 
scription. On one of these signs were 
the words “God encompasseth us.” 
This sign, incredibie as it may seem, was 
afterwards perverted into the Goat and 
Compasses. 

The Saracen’s Head, representing a 
turbaned Turk well mustached and 
bearded, and frowning ferociously, is one 
of the oldest signs in England, and was 
introduced at the time of the crusades. 
In towns and villages near the estates of 
noblemen, the sign at the chief inn fre- 
quently represents the coat of arms of the 
great man of the place, as the Bedford 
Arms, the Rutland Arms,.and sometimes 
oly the crest!’ At Warwick, for in- 
stance, is an inn with the sign of the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, the cognizance 
of the Earls of Warwick. Shakspeare 
in Henry the Sixth makes Warwick say, 
when defying Clifford— 

Now by my father’s badge, old Nevil’s crest, 
The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff, 
This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet.— 

The crest or device which was the 
particular emblem of a noble family was 
displayed when in full military attire on 
the helmet or burgonet immediately be- 
low the plume. ‘The vizor of the hel- 
met, or that part which was designed to 
guard the face in battle, could be lower- 
ed or raised at pleasure. 

In England the tradesmen and me- 
ics who are employed by any mem- 
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bers of the royal family consider them- 
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selves so highly honoured by the distine- 
tion that they proclaim it on their sign- 
boards, above which they erect a carved 
and gilt effigy of the royal arms. I re- 
member that the first novelty which 
struck my childish attention, as we drove 
through the streets of London on the day 
of our arrival, were the numerous lions 
and unicorns over the shop doors. I 
caught myself repeating the nursery 
rhyme of “ The lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown.” 

At Edmonton is a very well-painted 
sign of John Giipin’s gallop through that 
village without his hat and wig, when 
his horse ran away with him; while his 
wife and children, who had preceded him 
in the chaise and pair, are calling out 
from the balcony of the inn “ Stop, stop, 
John Gilpin, here’s the house.” This 
poem, the most humorous of Cowper’s, is 
said to be founded on fact. An English 
lady told me that her mother had been 
in Mr. Gilpin’s shop, in Cheapside, and 
that he very good-humouredly acknowl- 
edged himself to be this unlucky eques- 
trian. 

The old custom still prevails of trades- 
men and mechanics displaying at their 
doors or windows a mammoth represen- 
tation of the commodity they deal im, as 
a huge boot, an enormous umbrella, a 
vast pitcher, a thimble fit for a giantess, 
&c. The most disinterested of all signs, 
and the most accommodating to the pub- 
lic are the excellent and always correct 
clock which the Philadelphia watch-ma- 
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kers place over their doors; or if they 
put them in their windows a round-hole 
is cut in the shutters, so that the time 
may be seen on Sundays when the shop 
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is closed. The annexed cut will show the 
kind of sign we alluded to, of a man 
struggling through the world. 





One fine morning, the sun was shin- 
ing as sweetly as a clear sky in the be- 
ginning of June would allow it, and 
found Parley and a large party of boys 
travelling towards a high and dry com- 
mon which lay at the back of the town 
in which they resided. Some of the par- 
ty carried bats, some were generals of the 
stumps, and the whole appeared as full 
of hilarity as the birds that sung around 
them. They were up thus early in the 
morning to practise the noble game of 
Cricket, and the bright eyes and smiling 
features of the lads showed that they 
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were full of the sport. 


“ Well, my boys,” 
said Parley, “but you are a set of tire 
some fellows to pull me out of my bed at 


four c’clock in the morning. But never 
mind, these sports if they make yout 
hearts blossom, will keep mine from turn 
ing sere.” 


“ Well, I have often wondered,” said: 


George, “that your cheeks are so ruddy 
and your legs so nimble; how is it that 
you are not like other old men? I re 
member once reading a passage i 
Shakspeare which said, that old men 
have grey beards, their faces are wrink 
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Jed, that their eyes purge thick amber 
and plum-tree gum, that they have a 
plentiful lack of wit, and that they have 


weak hams ; now I do not discover any 
of these particulars about you, Mr. Par- 
ley; sometimes I think you a boy like 
ourselves.” 

«Tis true, my young friend,” said the 
od man, “I am rather buoyant, and as 
you have quoted an author that I used 
tbe fond of in my youth, I will give 
you the reason, in the words of the same 
author, why I am strong and lusty. 


For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
' The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. 


“Well, I wish when I get old I may 
be like you, Father Parley,” said 
George. 

“T wish you may, and it is probable 
you will, for the barbarisms of the age 
ae going rapidly away ; I hope drink- 
ing and smoking cigars will go after 
them.” 

“My father says,” replied George, 
“that smoking promotes reflection, and 
healways has his pipe and tumbler of 
grog, which he calls his night-cap, at go- 
ing to bed.” 

“Then it is probable your father will 
be like the old man described by Shaks- 
peare. I am sure the night-cap is a cap- 
ital thing for making plum-tree gum.” 
“Then you do not tolerate smoking ?”’ 
“No more in my mouth than in my 
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house ; a smoky chimney is not more 
odious to me. And as to the gentleman- 
ly fashion of cigar smoking, it ruins half 
the young men of the present day. 
When a boy becomes fourteen, he sticks 
a cigar in his mouth and puffs the smoke 
into every person’s face, now and then 
moistens his mouth with a glass of grog, 
and leans his back against a door post 
and says, |amaman! You will see 
him making great preparation with his 
German tinder, his box of lucifers, and 
saving his white ashes to cleanse his 
teeth, which the tobacco smoke has turn- 
ed from white to black. Then he loun- 
ges about from the tavern to the tobacco 
shop, and talks about the flavour of his 
Cabana, his Cheroot, and his mild Ha- 
vannah ; then he is curious in his mix- 
tures of Cuba, Canaster, and Oroonoko, 
has a peculiar snuff for every day in the 
week, becomes a connoisseur in snuff- 
boxes, boasts of being able to tell the 
most delicate flavour of Rappee, and 
pretends to have something very curious 
just imported by a friend of his from 
F-r-a-n-c-e. I heard a foolish fellow, 
who is never seen without a cigar in his 
mouth, boast the other day that it cost 
him a dollar a week for this luxury.” 

“ A dollar a week !” said the boys in 
astonishment. 

“A dollar a week,” reiterated Parley. 
“ But what is worse, your cigar is the 
grand cementer of a smoker, with a va- 
riety of extravagances. Your cigar- 
smoker likes the saloon at the theatre, the 
bowling-alley, the bar-room, and will 
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talk you to death about play-actors, song stumps and two bails, the middle stump 
singers and all manner of stuff. : is added to prevent the ball from pass; 

“ Well, I hope I shall never get into through the wicket without beating it 
habits of this kind, and if I feel as 1 do down; the external stumps are now gey. 
now, I will never touch a cigar.” en inches apart, and all of them three 

“ Do not, and you will be wise.” feet two inches high. 

He that would his fortune mar, Single wicket requires five players on 
Let him smoke his light cigar ; each side, and double wicket eleven ; byt 
This to wealth will be a bar, the number in both ‘instances may be va 
Such thy virtue, oh cigar! ried at the pleasure of the two parties, 
Drinking, gaming, sauces are At single wicket the striker with his bat 
To thy fancy, light cigar ; is the protector of the wicket ; the oppo. 
oe em ur! ee a nent party stand in the field to catch op 

&é ae stop the ball; and the bowler who is one 


And the light we atke “, of them, takes his place by the side of a 
Burns upon thy tip, cigar, 


ie bat the glowing havea small baton or stump set up for that pur, 
Of ruin, oh! thou light cigar. pose twenty-two yards from the wicket, 
and thence delivers the ball with the m 
tention of beating it down. It is now 
usual to set up two stumps with a bail 
across, which the batsman when he runs 
must beat off before he returns home. 
If the bowler proves successful, the bats 
man retires from the play and another 
; of his party succeeds; if, on the contre 

“ Cricket,” said Parley, “is in Eng- ry, the ball is struck by the bat, and dni 
land a deservedly fashionable game, en into the field beyond the reach of 
which is played with the bat and ball, those who stand out to stop it, the strik 
and consists of double and single wicket. er runs to the stump at the bowler’s ste 
The wicket was formerly two straight tion which he touches with his bat, and 
thin batons, called stumps, twenty-two then returns to his wicket. If this ke 
inches high, which were fixed into the performed before the ball is thrown back, 
ground perpendicularly, six inches apart, it is called a run, and a notch or scoreis 
and over the top of both was laid a small made upon the tally towards the game; 
round piece of wood, called the bail, but if, on the contrary, the ball is thrown UW 
so placed as to fall off readily if the and the wicket beaten down by the 
stumps were touched by the ball. Of ponent party before the striker is home 
late years the wicket consists of three or can ground his bat within three feet 


The boys laughed at this poetical com- 


position, which the old man gave very 
ludicrously, and by this time the compa- 
ny had reached the Cricket ground, a 
beautiful level spot, and the lads imme- 
diately began to make inquiries about 
Tue Game or CRrIckET. 
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wicket is played, 


two batsmen go 





distance a mark 
is made in the 
ground, called the 

ing crease) 
he is declared to 
be out, and the 
run is not reckon- 
ed. Heis also out | 
if he strikes the | 
ball into the air 
and it is caught | BR 
by any of his & 
antagonists before | 
it reaches the 
ground, and re- | 
tained long e- 
nugh to be 











in at the same 
time, one at each 
wicket ; there are 
also two bowlers 
who usually bowl 
four balls m suc- 
cession alternate- 
ly. The batsmen 
are said to be in 
as Jong as they 
remain at their 
= | wickets, and their 
ag | party is called 
| the in-party ; on 
the contrary, those 
= who stand in the 
field with the bow- 


lers, are called the 








thrown up again. 
—When double 
parties have two innings, and the side 
that obtains the most runs in the double 
contest, claims the victory. These are 
the general outlines of this noble pastime, 
but there are many particular rules and 
regulations by which it is governed, and 
these rules are subject to frequent varia- 
tions, 
SINGLE WICKET. 

Single wicket may be played by any 
humber of players, and is better than 
double wicket for any number of players 
under seven. At double wicket a small 
number of players would get so fatigued 
with running after the ball, that when it 
tame to the last player’s turn, he would 





out-party. Both 


find himself too tired, without resting 
a while. The first innings in single 
wicket must be determined by chance, 
The bowler should pitch the wickets, and 
the striker measure the distance for the 
bowling stump. Measure a distance of 
the length of the bat, and then one of the 
striker’s feet, from the middle stump ina 
direction towards the bowling stump; 
there make a mark which is the same as 
the popping-crease, and this will show 
when you are on the ground; place your 
bat upright on the mark at the place 
where the measure came to, and ask the 
bowler whether your bat is before the 
middle of your wicket; here make a 
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mark on the ground, which is generally 
called the blocking hole. : 

The bowler now begins to bowl, and 
the striker should endeavour to hit any 
ball which comes within his compass, or 
if the ball given be not favourable for 
that purpose, he may block it; but in 
blocking he must be careful never to let 
the tip of the bat come before the handle, 
as the ball in such a case will probably 
rise in the air towards the bowler, and 
you will be caught out. In running, the 
striker must touch the bowling-stump 
with his"bat or person, or it is no run, 
and he may be put out if he do not put 
his bat or some,part of his person on his 
ground before the ball touches his wicket. 

With three players, the bowler and 
striker will be the same as when two are 


at play; the second player will be fields- 
man who, when the ball be hit nearer to 
him than to the bowler, will pick it up, 
or catch it if he can, and return it to the 


bowler. If the striker should attempt to 
run, the bowler should immediately run 
to the wicket, and the fieldsman should 
throw the ball to him so that he may 
catch it, and touch the wicket with it to 
get the striker out. When the first 
striker is out, the fieldsman will take his 
place, the striker will bowl, the bowler 
will take the field. When four players 
are engaged, the fourth should stand be- 
hind the wicket; when four or more play, 
the additional players should take the 
field. The rule in such case is simply, 
that as soon as a striker is out he be- 
comes bowler, then he becomes wicket 
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keeper, and then he takes his place jy 
the field on the left of the bowler, anq 
afterwards the other places in regular 
progression until it is his turn to have q 
new innings. 

THE STRIKER. 

Is out, if either of the bails be struck 
off by the ball, or either of the stumps 
struck out of the ground. 

He is ovr, if the ball, from a stroke of 
the bat or hand below the wrist, be held 
by his adversary before it touches the 
ground, although hugged or caught be 
tween the arms and breast of the catcher, 

He is out, if in striking, or at any oth 
er time while the ball is in play, both his 
feet be over the popping crease, and his 
wicket put down, except his bat bk 
grounded within it. 

He is ovt, if in striking at the ball he 
either with his bat, clothes, or person, 
hits down his wicket. 

He is out, if under pretence of rum 
ning a notch, or otherwise, either of the 
strikers prevent a ball from being caught, 
or if the ball be struck up and he wilfil 
ly strikes it again. 

He is out, if in running a notch the 
wicket be struck down by a throw, of 
with the hand or arm with ball in hand, 
before his bat is grounded over the pop 
ping-crease. If the bail should happen 
to be off, a stump must be struck out of 
the ground. 

He is out, should he take up or touch 
the ball while in play, unless at the 1 
quest of the opposite party. 7 

He is out, if with a part of his pet 
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son he stops the ball which the bowler 


has pitched in a straight line with the 
wicket. 

If the players have crossed each other, 
he that runs for the wicket that is put 
down, is out; and if they have ot cross- 
ed, he that has left the wicket that is put 
down, is out. 

When a ball is caught, no run is to be 
reckoned. 

If “lost ball” shall be called, the strik- 
er is allowed the runs; but if more than 
six shall have been run before “ lost ball” 
shall have been called, then the striker 
shall have all that have been run. 

When the ball has been lodged in the 
wicket keeper or bowler’s hands, it is 
considered dead, that is, no longer in 


_play, and the striker need not keep with- 


in the grouna till the umpire has called 
“play ;” but if the player goes off his 
ground with intent to run, the bowler 
may put him out. 

Should the striker be hurt, he may re- 
tire from his wicket and return to it at 
any time during that innings. Some 
other person may stand out for him, but 
not go in. 

If any person stop the ball with his 
bat, the ball is to be considered as pEaD, 
and the opposite party to add five notch- 
es to their score. 

If the ball be struck up, the striker 
May guard his wicket with his bat or 
any part of his body except his hand. 

If the striker hit the ball against his 
partner’s wicket when he is off his 
ground, he is out, should it previously 
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have touched the bowler or any of the 
fieldmen’s hands, but not otherwise. 


THE WICKET KEEPER. 

The wicket keeper should not take 
the ball for the purpose of stumping, un- 
til it have passed the wicket. He shall 
stand at a proper distance behind the 
wicket, and shall not move till the ball 
be out of the bowler’s hand. He shall 
not by any noise incommode the striker, 
and if any part of his person be over or 
before the wicket, although the ball hit it, 
he shall not be out. 
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ORDER OF THE PLAYERS. 
1 Striker. 7 Point. 
2 Bowler. 8 Cover. 
3 Wicket keeper.| 9 Middle wicket. 
4 Long stop. 10 Long field off-side. 
5 Short stop. 11 Long field on-side. 
6 Long slip. 12 Leg. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Cricket is played by any number of 
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persons, we set down twenty-two, eleven 
on each side, and two umpires, with two 
persons to score and count the inns. 
Thirteen players play at one time, viz. 
two strikers, one bowler, one wicket keep- 
er, long stop, short stop, point, cover, 
middle wicket, long field, off-side, on- 
side, and lee; of these the two strikers 
are the inside, or have their innings. 
The object of the game is to get the 


A FABLE. 


greatest number of runs, and this ig to 
be done by the strikers. Each side hay. 
ing been in once, and out once, the first 
innings is concluded, and we might say 
a complete game has been played. The 
scorers keep the account of runs to each 
striker separately for each innings. The 
side that has obtained the greatest num- 
ber of runs, wins the game. 








THE DISCONTENTED DOG. 


A FABLE. 


A poe that was usually kept out of 
doors, and never permitted to enter the 
house, thus bemoaned his condition :— 
“How hard is my fate! Here I am doom- 
ed to lie all night in the cold, in a hard 
kennel, and in the day I durst not enter 
the house, lest I should dirty it; so I 
must be excluded from the warm fire, and 
every other comfort which many of my 
race enjoy.” His master, hearing his 
complaint, took pity upon his condition, 
and he was allowed to become a parlour 


guest. Here he was indulged with @ 
good fire in winter, where he could warm 
his cold nose, and his master often fed 
him with many a nice bit from his own 
hand. However, he one day heard him 
again complaining. “Alas!” said he, “it 
is true I geta fire to warm myself, and 
some nice bits from my master, but I have 
now lost my liberty; for instead of having 
the yard and streets to ramble in, I am 
seldom allowed to go abroad, lest I should 
make a dirt; and, with all my comforts! 
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am but a splendid prisoner. I envy the 
meanest cur in the streets ; would that I 
were again free !” 

“Take thy freedom, thou discontented 
fool !” said his master, and spurned him 
from his presence. 
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We often think that our lot might be 


much more comfortable than it is; but 
were we in possession of what we think 
would make us really happy, we should 
generally find ourselves mistaken. The 
discontented mind can never be satisfied. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 219. 


In delineating the character of Dr. 
Bowditch, it deserves to be mentioned, 
first of all, that he was eminently a self- 
taught and self-made man. He was the 
instructer of his own mind, and the build- 
er up of his own fame and fortunes. 
Whatever knowledge he possessed was 
of his own acouiring, the fruit of his sol- 
itary studies, with but little if any assis- 
tance from abroad. Whatever eminence 
he reached, in science or in life, was the 
product of his untiring application and 
his unremitting toil. From his youth 
up, he was a pattern of industry, enter- 
prize and perseverance, suffering no dif- 
ficulties to discourage, no disappoint- 
ments to dishearten him. 

Within a few years a very interesting 
work has been published in England, en- 
titled “ The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties.” Dr. Bowditch deserves a 
place in that work, if any man does, and 
had he died before its appearance, he 
Would unquestionably, like our country- 
man Franklin, have occupied a prom- 
inent chapter.* 


Von. VI. P 





It was my good fortune, says Mr. 
Young, some years since to hear him 
narrate, in detail, a history of his early 
life. After mentioning his going to sea 
at an early age, he told me that, in the 
intervals of his voyages, he endeavored, 
by himself, to pick up a little knowledge 
of navigation, and, as preparatory to that, 
to acquire the elements of geometry. It 
so happened, that an elder brother of his, 
who likewise followed the sea, was then 
attending an evening school for the same 
purpose. On returning home one even- 
ing, he informed him that the master had 
got a new way of doing sums and work- 
ing questions ; for, instead of the numer- 
ical figures commonly used in arithme- 





* It would be interesting and instructive to draw a par- 
allel and contrast between the lives, characters and sci- 
entific attainments of Franklin and Bowditch, unques- 
tionably the two greatest proficients in science that 
America has produced. Both rose from obscure situations 
in humble life, and from the straits of poverty. Both 
left school at the age of ten years, to assist their fathers 
in their shops. Both had an early and passionate love of 
reading. Both had the same habits of industry, perse- 
verance and temperance. The contrast between their 
characters would be still more striking than the resem- 
blance. 
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tic, he employed the letters of the alpha- 
bet. This novelty excited the curiosity 
of the youthful navigator, and he ques- 
tioned his brother very closely about the 
matter ; who, however, did not seem to 
understand much about the process, and 
eould not tell how the thing was done. 
But the master, he said, had a book 
which told all about it. This served to 
inflame his curiosity ; and he asked his 
brother whether he could not borrow the 
book of the master and bring it home, so 
that he might get a sight at it. 

The book was obtained. It was the 
first glance that he had ever had at Al- 
gebra. “ And that night,” said he, “I 
did not close my eyes.” He read it, and 
read it again, and mastered its contents, 
and copied it out from beginning to end. 
Subsequently he got hold of a volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, which he 
treated pretty much in the same summa- 
ry way, making a very full and minute 
abstract of all the mathematical papers 
contained in it; and this course he pur- 
sued with the whole of that voluminous 
work. 

I have more than once heard him 
speak in the most grateful manner of 
those friends who aided him in his early 
studies by the loan of their books; and 
he likewise mentioned a society of gen- 
tlemen who had a private collection of 
théir own, and who gave him the use of 
it. The manner in which these latter 
books came into the country, is so re- 
markable, that 1 am happy to be able to 
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relate it in Dr. Bowditch's own wo 
as contained in his last Will. The ey, 
tract is as follows :-— 

“Item. It is well known, that the 
valuable scientific library of the celebra. 
ted Dr. Richard Kirwan was, during the 
revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Ireland, by a 
Beverley privateer ; and that, by the lib. 
eral and enlightened views of the own 
ers of the vessel, the library thus captur 
ed was sold at a very low rate ; and in 
this manner was laid the foundation upon 
which have since been successively eg 
tablished The Philosophical Library gg 
called, and the present Salem Atheneum, 
Thus, in early life, 1 found near me 4 
better collection of philosophical and s¢j- 
entific works than could be found in any 
other part of the United States nearer 
than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors I was permitted freely 
to take books from that library and to 
consult and study them at pleasure. This 
inestimable advantage has made me 
deeply a debtor to the Salem Atheneum; 
and I do therefore give to that Institution 
the sum of one thousand dollars, the 
come thereof to be for ever applied to the 
promotion of its objects and the extension 
of its usefulness.” 

This: item in his Will is an indication 
of a very prominent feature in his char 
acter, namely, his grateful and generous 
spirit. Dr. Bowditch never forgot a f 
vor; length of time did not obliterate 
it from his memory. The kindness 
shown him when a poor boy he remem 
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bers and repays bya liberal legacy. The 
Salem Marine Society, a mutual chari- 
table institution, which had aided his 
father in his straits by the small annual 
stipend of fifteen dollars, he repays, and 
wipes off the obligation, though not his 
sense of the benefit, by a similar bequest 
ofa thousand dollars. And the East In- 
dia Marine Society, whose peculiar and 
splendid collection of curigsities is so well 
known, receives a legacy of the same 
amount. And let it be remembered that 
these were not the donations of a rich 
man. He was far from being one. These 
three legacies constituted one tenth part 
of his whole personal property. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably do- 
mestic man. His affections clustered 
around his own fireside, and found their 
most delightfu! exercise in his “ family of 
love,” as he called it in almost his last 
moments. His attachment to home and 
to its calm and simple pleasures was in- 
deed one of the most beautiful traits in 
his character. When at home, his time 
was spent in his library, which he lovéd 
to have considered as the family parlour. 
By very early rising, in winter two hours 
before the light, “long ere the sound of 
any bell awoke men to labor or to devo- 
tion,” and “in summer,” like Milton, “as 
ot with the bird that first rises or not 
much tardier,” he was enabled to accom- 
plish much before others were stirring. 
“To these morning studies,” he used to 
say,“I am indebted for all my mathe- 
matics.” After taking his evening walk 
he was again always to be found in the 
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library, pursuing the same attractive stud- 
ies, but ready and glad, at the entrance 
of any visiter, to throw aside his book, 
unbend his mind, and indulge in all the 
gaieties of a light-hearted conversation. 
There was nothing he seemed to en- 
joy more than this free.interchange of 
thought on all subjects of common inter- 
est. At such times the mathematician, 
the astronomer, the man of science, dis- 
appeared, and he presented himself as 
the frank, easy, familiar friend. One 
could hardly believe that this agreeable, 
fascinating companion, who talked so af- 
fably and pleasantly on all the topics of 
the day, and joined so heartily in the 
quiet mirth and the loud laugh, could re- 
ally be the great mathematician who had 
expounded the mechanism of the heav- 
ens, and taken his place with Newton, 
and Leibnitz, and La Place, among the 
great proficients in exact science. To 
hear him talk, you would never have sus- 
pected that he knew any thing about sci- 
ence, or cared anything about it. You 
might have visited him in that library 
from one year’s end to another, and yet, 
if you or some other visiter did not in- 
troduce the subject, I venture to say, that 
not one word on mathematics would cross 
his lips. He had no pedantry of any 
kind. Never did I meet with a scientific 
or literary man so entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretension. In conversation he 
had the simplicity and playfulness and 
unaffected manners of a child. His own 
remarks “seemed rather to escape from 


his mind than to be produced by it.” He 
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tic, he employed the letters of the alpha- 
bet. This novelty excited the curiosity 
of the youthful navigator, and he ques- 
tioned his brother very closely about the 
matter ; who, however, did not seem to 
understand much about the process, and 
eould not tell how the thing was done. 
But the master, he said, had a book 
which told all about it. This served to 
inflame his curiosity ; and he asked his 
brother whether he could not borrow the 
book of the master and bring it home, so 
that he might get a sight at it. 

The book was obtained. It was the 
first glance that he had ever had at Al- 
gebra. ‘“ And that night,” said he, “I 
did not close my eyes.” He read it, and 
read it again, and mastered its contents, 
and copied it out from beginning to end. 
Subsequently he got hold of a volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, which he 
treated pretty much in the same summa- 
ry way, making a very full and minute 
abstract of all the mathematical papers 
contained in it; and this course he pur- 
sued with the whole of that voluminous 
work. 

I have more than once ,heard him 
speak in the most grateful manner of 
those friends who aided him in his early 
studies by the loan of their books; and 
he likewise mentioned a society of gen- 
tlemen who had a private collection of 
théir own, and who gave him the use of 
it. The manner in which these latter 
books came into the country, is so re- 


markable, that I am happy to be able to 
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relate it in Dr. Bowditch's own wo 
as contained in his last Will. The ge, 
tract is as follows :— 

“Item. It is well known, that the 
valuable scientific library of the celebra. 
ted Dr. Richard Kirwan was, during the 
revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Ireland, bya 
Beverley privateer ; and that, by the lib 
eral and enlightened views of the own 
ers of the vessel, the library thus captur 
ed was sold at a very low rate ; and in 
this manner was laid the foundation upon 
which have since been successively eg 
tablished The Philosophical Library 
called, and the present Salem Atheneum, 
Thus, in early life, I found near me 4 
better collection of philosophical and s¢- 
entific works than could be found in any 
other part of the United States nearer 
than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors I was permitted freely 
to take books from that library and to 
consult and study them at pleasure. This 
inestimable advantage has made me 
deeply a debtor to the Salem Atheneum; 
and I do therefore give to that Institution 
the sum of one thousand dollars, the im 
come thereof to be for ever applied to the 
promotion of its objects and the extension 
of its usefulness.” 

This: item in his Will is an indication 
of a very prominent feature in his char 
acter, namely, his grateful and generous 
spirit. Dr. Bowditch never forgot a fe 
vor; length of time did not obliterate 
it from his memory. The kindness 
shown him when a poor boy he remem 
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bets and repays bya liberal legacy. The 
Salem Marine Society, a mutual chari- 
table institution, which had aided his 
father in his straits by the small annual 
stipend of fifteen dollars, he repays, and 
wipes off the obligation, though not his 
sense of the benefit, by a similar bequest 
ofa thousand dollars. And the East In- 
dia Marine Society, whose peculiar and 
splendid collection of curigsities is so well 
mown, receives a legacy of the same 
amount. And let it be remembered that 
these were not the donations of a rich 
man. He was far from being one. These 
three legacies constituted one tenth part 
of his whole personal property. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably do- 
mestic man. His affections clustered 
around his own fireside, and found their 
most delightful exercise in his “ family of 
love,” as he called it in almost his last 
moments. His attachment to home and 
fo its calm and simple pleasures was in- 
deed one of the most beautiful traits in 
his character. When at home, his time 
was spent in his library, which he loved 
tohave considered as the family parlour. 
By very early rising, in winter two hours 
before the light, “long ere the sound of 
any bell awoke men to labor or to devo- 
tion,” and “in summer,” like Milton, “as 
ot with the bird that first rises or not 
much tardier,” he was enabled to accom- 
jlish much before others were stirring. 
“To these morning studies,” he used to 
ay,“I am indebted for all my mathe- 
Matics.” After taking his evening walk 
he was again always to be found in the 
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library, pursuing the same attractive stud- 
ies, but ready and glad, at the entrance 
of any visiter, to throw aside his book, 
unbend his mind, and indulge in all the 
gaieties of a light-hearted conversation. 
There was nothing he seemed to en- 
joy more than this free.interchange of 
thought on all subjects of common inter- 
est. At such times the mathematician, 
the astronomer, the man of science, dis- 
appeared, and he presented himself as 
the frank, easy, familiar friend. One 
could hardly believe that this agreeable, 
fascinating companion, who talked so af- 
fably and pleasantly on all the topics of 
the day, and joined so heartily in the 
quiet mirth and the loud laugh, could re- 
ally be the great mathematician who had 
expounded the mechanism of the heav- 
ens, and taken his place with Newton, 
and Leibnitz, and La Place, among the 
great proficients in exact science. To 
hear him talk, you would never have sus- 
pected that he knew any thing about sci- 
ence, or cared anything about it. You 
might have visited him in that library 
from one year’s end to another, and yet, 
if you or some other visiter did not in- 
troduce the subject, I venture to say, that 
not one word on mathematics would cross 
his lips. He had no pedantry of any 
kind. Never did I meet with a scientific 
or literary man so entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretension. In conversation he 
had the simplicity and playfulness and 
unaffected manners of a child. His own 
remarks “seemed rather to escape from 


his mind than to be produced by it.” He 
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laughed heartily, and rubbed his hands, 
and jumped up, when an observation was 
made that greatly pleased him, because 
it was natural for him so to do, and he 
had never been accustomed to conceal or 
stifle any of the innocent impulses of his 
nature. 

Dr. Bowditch used to relate a little an- 
ecdote concerning himself, which so 
strongly and beautifully illustrates the 
perfect naturalness of his character, that 
I will venture to subjoin it. 

In the year 1824, when General La- 
fayette, in his progress through the coun- 
try, visited Boston, Dr. Bowditch, in 
common with all the world, had a curios- 
ity to behold the entrance of the nation’s 
guest into the city ; and in order to get 
a nearer and better view, took his stand 
on the steps of the United States’ Bank. 
On the appearance of the barouche in 
which Lafayette was seated, Dr. Bow- 
ditch remarked that he was glad to see 
Mr. Quincy at his side; he was the 
proper man for that place, being the son 
of one of the earliest and best of the pa- 
triots of the Revolution. ‘“ As the shout 
of the multitude rose unto heaven,” he 
said, “I know not how it happened, but 
I could not keep my place; my hat would 
not stay on my head, nor could I hold 
my tongue. And, to my astonishment, I 
found myself, all at once, in the midst of 
the crowd by the side of the chariot, and 
shouting with the rest at the top of my 
voice.” 

Dr. Bowditch was a man of unsullied 


purity, rigid integrity, and uncompromis- 


ing principle. Through life, truth seems 
to have been at once the great object of 
his pursuit, and his ruling principle of ae. 
tion. “Fottow Trurts,” might haye 
been the motto on his escutcheon, 
“Truth! Truth! Truth !” were amo 
his last words to one whom he dearly 
loved. He was himself perfectly trans. 
parent. A child could see through him, 
In all his intercourse and transactions 
he was remarkably frank and candid, 
He revealed himself entirely. He had 
no secrets. He lived openly, and talked 
freely, of himself, and of his doings, and 
of every thing that was uppermost in his 
mind. It seemed to me: that he never 
had the fear of man before his eyes, and 
that it never checked, in the least, the 
free and full utterance of his sentiments, 
He was a singularly modest man. He 
made no pretensions himself, and there 
was nothing that he so much despised in 
others. He was remakably simple in all 
his manners and intercourse with the 
world. He put on no airs and assumed 
no superiority on the ground of his intel- 
lectual attainments, but placed himself 
on a level with every one with whom he 
had any concern. He reverenced integ- 
rity and truth wherever he found them. 
He felt and showed no respect for mere 
wealth or rank. He fearlessly rebuked, 
to his face, the mean and purse-proud 
nabob, and “condescended to men @! 
low estate.” 
Dr. Bowditch was a truly consciem 
tious man; of ardent natural feelings 
and of an impetuous temperament. He 
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was sometimes quick, warm, and ve- 
hement in expressing his disapprobation 
of the character or conduct of an individ- 
ual, particularly if he thought that the 
person had practised anything like du- 
plicity or fraud. In such cases, his indig- 
nation was absolutely scorching and 
withering. But he never cherished any 
personal resentments in his bosom. He 
did not let the sun go down upon his 
wrath. His anger was like a cloud, 
which passes over the disk of the moon, 
and leaves it as mild and clear as before. 

Let me relate an incident illustrative 
of this remarkable trait in his character. 
Dr. Bowditch had been preparing a plan 
of the town of Salem, which he intend- 
ed soon to publish. It had been the fruit 
of much labor and care. By some 
means or other, an individual in the town 
had got possession of it, and had the au- 
dacity to issue proposals to publish it as 
hisown. This was too much for Dr. 
Bowditch to bear. He instantly went to 
the person, and burst out in the following 
) strain: “ You villain! how dare you do 
: this? What do you mean by it? If 
you presume to proceed any farther in 
this business, I will prosecute you to the 





: utmost extent of the law.” The poor 
; fellow cowered before the storm of his 
} indignation, and was silent ; for his wrath 


{ § Wasterrible. Dr. Bowditch went home, 
fi § andslept on it; and the next day, hear- 
: ing from some authentic source that the 
man was extremely poor, and had proba- 
bly been driven by the necessities of his 
ily to commit this audacious plagia- 
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rism, his feelings were touched, his heart 
relented, his anger melted away like wax. 
He went to him again, and said, “ Sir, 
you did very wrong, and you know it, to 
appropriate to your own use and benefit 
the fruit of my labors. But I understand 
you are poor, and have a family to sup- 
port. I feel for you, and will help you. 
That plan is unfinished, and contains er- 
rors that would have disgraced you and 
me had it been published in the state in 
which you found it. [ll tell you what 
I will do. I will finish the plan; I will 
correct the errors; and then you shall 
publish it for your own benefit, and I will 
head the subscription list with my name.” 

What a sublime, noble, Christian spir- 
it was there manifested! This was re- 
ally overcoming evil with good, and 
pouring coals of fire upon the poor man’s 
head. The natural feeling of resentment 
which God has implanted within all bo- 
soms for our protection against sudden 
assault and injury, was overruled and 
conquered by the higher, the sovereign 
principle of conscience. 

He said to one, in his last illness, 
“From my boyhood my mind has been 
religiously impressed. I never did or 
could question the existence of a Super- 
intending Being, and that he took an in- 
terest in the affairs of men. I have al- 
ways endeavored to regulate my life in 
subjection to his will, and studied to 
bring my mind to an acquiescence in his 
dispensations ; and now, at its close, I 
look back with gratitude for the manner 
in which he has distinguished me, and 
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for the many blessings of my lot. I can 
only say that I am content, that I go’wil- 
lingly, resigned and satisfied.” To 
another he said, “In my youth I fell in 
with some young associates who were 
skeptically disposed, having read the 
books and imbibed the notions of Voltaire 
and Paine, and they labored hard to make 
me of the same way of thinking with 
themselves. But I battled with them 
stoutly, not with the logic of Locke, for 
I knew nothing about that, but with the 
logic here ”—pointing to his breast. 

Dr. Bowditch was very familiar with 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, more so than some profess- 
ed theologians who make it their espe- 
cial study. He had read the Bible in his 
childhood, under the eye of a pious moth- 
er, and he loved to quote and repeat the 
sublime and touching langudge of Holy 
Writ. 

Such had been the life, and such the 
character of this distinguished man; and 
such was he to the last, through all the 
agonies of a most distressing illness. In 
the midst of health and usefulness, in the 

, full discharge of the duties of life, and in 
the full enjoyment of its satisfactions, the 
summons comes to him to leave it. And 
he meets the summons with the utmost 
equanimity and composure, with the sub- 
mission of a philosopher, and with the 
resignation of a Christian. He certain- 
ly had much to live for—few have more 
—hbut he gave up all without repining or 
complaint. He said he should have lik- 
ed to live a little longer, to complete his 


great work, and see his younger children 
grown up and settled in life. But] 
am perfectly happy,” he added, “and 
ready to go, and entirely resigned to the 
will of Providence.” He arranged all 
his affairs, gave his directions with mj. 
nuteness, and dictated and signed his 
last will and testament. While his 
strength permitted, he continued to attend 
to the necessary affairs of his office, and 
on the day previous to his death put his 
name to an important instrument. Ip 
the intervals of pain he prepared, as al- 
ready remarked, the remaining copy and 
corrected the proof sheets of the fourth 
volume of his great work, the printing 
of which was nearly finished at the time 
of his death. It was gratifying to him 
to find that his mind was unenfeebled by 
disease and pain; and one day, after 
solving one of the hardest problems in 
the book, he exclaimed, in his enthusias 
tic way, “I feel that I am Nathaniel 
Bowditch still—only a little weaker.” 
He continued, indeed, in all respects, 
the same man to the last. His feelings 
were unaffected, his manners unchanged, 
by the prospect before him. He seemed 
to those about him only to be going ona 
long journey. In his great kindness he 
exerted himself to see many friends, every 
one of whom, I believe, will bear testime 
ny to his calm, serene state of mind. The 
words which he spoke in those precious 
interviews they will gather up and tre® 
sure in their memory, and will never for 
get them so long as they live.. She cer 
tainly will not, to whom, when on bet 
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taking leave of him she had said, “Good 
night,” he replied, “ No, my dear, say 
not ‘Good night,’ but ‘Good morning,’ 
for the next time we meet will be on the 
morning of the resurrection.” 

On the morning of his death, when his 
sight was very dim, and his voice almost 
gone, he called his children around his 
bedside, and arranging them in the order 
of age, pointed to and addressed each by 
name, and said, “ You see I can distin- 
guish you all; and I now give you all 
my parting blessing. The time is come. 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word.” ‘These 
were his last words. ‘“ And the end of 
that man was peace.” Such a death 
alone was wanting to complete such a 
life, and crown and seal such a character. 
He died on’ Friday, the 16th day of 
March, 1838. 

The sailor traverses the sea more safe- 
ly by means of his labors, and the wi- 
dow’s and the orphan’s treasure is more 
securely guarded in consequence of his 
care. He was the Great Pilot who steer- 
ed all our ships over the ocean; and 
though dead, he yet liveth, and speaketh, 
and acteth, in the recorded wisdom of his 
invaluable book. The world has been 
the wiser and the happier that he has 
lived in it. 

He has left an example full of instruc- 
tion and encouragement to the young, 
and especially to those among them who 
are struggling with poverty and difficul- 
ties. He has shown them that poverty 
is no dishonor, and need be no hindrance ; 
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that the greatest obstacles may be sur- 
mounted by persevering industry and an 
indomitable will. He has shown them 
to what heights of greatness and glory 
they may ascend by truth, temperance, 
and toil. 

Above all, Dr. Bowditch has left a 
most glorious and precious legacy in his 
example of integrity, love of truth, mor- 
al courage, and independence. He has 
taught the young here, and the world 
over, that there is nothing so grand and 
beautiful as moral principle, nothing so 
sublime as adherence to truth, and right, 
and duty, through good report and 
through evil report. He has, indeed, 
blessed the world greatly by his science 
and his practical wisdom; but far more 
by his upright and manly character. He 
has taught mankind that reverence for 
duty, and trust in Providence, and sub- 
mission to His will, and faith in the ree- 
titude of all His appointments, and a fil- 
ial reliance upon His love, are sentiments 
not unworthy nor unbecoming the great- 
est philosopher. For this we honor and 
eulogize him; not for wealth, title, for- 
tune, those miserable outsides and trap- 
pings of humanity, but for the qualities 
of the inner man, which still live, and 
will live forever. He studied the stars 
on earth—may he not now be tracking 
their courses through the heavens? Long 
ere this, perhaps, he knows all the beau- 
ties and the mysteries of their tangled 
mazes—has examined the rings of Sat- 
urn and the belts of Jupiter, traversed the 
milky way, and chased the comet through 
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infinity. Methinks I hear his departing 
and ascending spirit exclaiming, as it 
wings its flight upwards, in the language 
of the beautiful hymn :— 
‘‘ Ye golden lamps of heaven! farewell, 
With all your feeble light : 


Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 
Pale empress of the night ! 


“ And thou, refulgent orb of day! 
Tn brighter flames arrayed, 

My soul, which springs beyond thy sphere, 
No more demands thine aid. . 


> 33 
Pa 


“ Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode, 

The pavement of those heavenly co 
Where | shall reign with God.” 





a 


A DROP OF WATER MAGNIFIED. 


Ir may, perhaps, be matter of doubt 
whether the microscope or the telescope 
has introduced the most wonderful facts 
toour notice. Ifthe telescope has brought 
us acquainted with vast bodies which we 
had not previously conceived to exist, and 
thus unmeasurably extended our concep- 
tions of the vastness of the universe, and 
the power of its Creator, it is no less true 
that the microscope, though, perhaps, 
with less imposing pretensions, has laid 
open to us most unexpected revelations 
of the wisdom, the power, and the provi- 
dence of the Almighty, by discovering to 
us innumerable orders of living beings, 
endowed with numerous capacities, and 
provided with ample means of enjoyment. 

An example which partially illustrates 
this last remark is supplied in the annex- 
ed engraving, which represents a single 
drop of water as it appears through a mi- 
eroscope, peopled with various species of 
minute animals called animalcules, of the 
habits of some of which we purpose to 
give.a brief account. It may be observ- 
ed in general of the microscopic orders 


of animals, that the smallest which haye 
ever come under notice have been discoy- 
ed in water. Not that we may infer from 
this that there are not creatures of equal- 
ly diminutive size inhabiting the air, or 
creeping upon the earth; the reason is 
simply that, from the transparency of 
water, and from its confining the crea 
tures in it, we can more easily bring the 
assistance of the microscope to bear on 
the examination of them. 

Of these, indeed of all animaicde 
ings, the monas is the most simple. The 
termo is the most minute creature of t 
genus, being so extremely delicate an 
transparent as often to elude the highest 
magnifying powers, and seeming to blend 
with the water in which it swims. Anoth« 
er and very minute class of animaleules 
is that which has been termed by Mr 
Baker the hair-like insect, on account of 
its shape, being extremely slender, and 
frequently a hundred and fifty times as 
long as it is broad. 

These creatures are so small, that mil 
lions of millions of them might be com 





[ Natural Size of the Drop. ] 


lained in the space a square inch. Yet minuteness and the simplicity of their 
low in the scale of being as they may ap- structure, even these, in common with 
pear to stand, owing both to theirextreme those orders of inferior animals with 
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which we are more ordinarily conversant, 
exibit indications of sagacity, and of the 
formation of habits. They seem, for ex- 
ample, to be fond of society ; for, after 
viewing for some time a quantity of them 
taken up at random, the observer will see 
them disposing themselves in a kind of 
regular order. If a multitude of them 
are put into a jar of water, they will form 
themselves into a regular body, and as- 
cend slowly to the top. When they are 
weary of this situation, they form them- 
selves into a kind of rope, which slowly 
desgends as low as they intend ; but if 
they happen to be near the side of the 
jar, they will descend upon it. 

In one experiment, a small quantity of 
matter containing these animalcules hav- 
ing been put into a jar of water, it so hap- 
pened that one part went down immedi- 
ately to the bottom, while the other con- 
tinued floating at the top. When things 
had remained for some time in this con- 
dition, each of these swarms of animal- 
cules began to grow weary of its situa- 
tion, and appeared disposed to change it. 
Both armies, therefore, set out at the 
same time, the one proceeding upwards 
and the other downwards, so that after 
some hours’ journey they met in the 
middle. A desire of knowing how they 
would behave on this occasion engaged 
the observer to watch them carefully, and 
to his surprise he saw the army that was 
marching upwards open to the right and 
left, to make room for those that were 
descending. Thus, without confusion 
er intermixture, each held on its way; 


the army that was going up marching jn 
two columns to the top, and the other 
descending in one column to the bottom, 
as if each had been under the direction 
of intelligent leaders. 

Another very singular animal, whose 
existence and habits have been discover. 
ed by the microscope, has been dignified 
with the name of the Proteus, from its 
assuming so great a variety of shapes as 
scarcely to be recognized as the same an- 
imal in its different transformations. — Its 
general shape bears a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the swan, and its 
changes are chiefly effected by its neck, 
which it sometimes extends to a consid- 
erable length, and sometimes disposes of 
it altogether. It also appears to have 
the power of increasing its transparency 
or opaqueness at will. There are no 
eyes, nor any opening in the head, like a 
mouth, to be “discerned ; but its actions 
clearly prove that it possesses the faculty 
of vision, for though multitudes of other 
animalcules swim about with it in the 
same water, and its own progressive mo- 
tion is very swift, yet it never strikes 
against any of them, but directs its course 
between them with astonishing dexterity. 

Another and a very perfect animal is 
discovered by the microscope in rain wa 
ter, which has stood for some days i 
leaden gutters, or in hollows on the tops 
of houses. ‘This is called the vorticella, 
or wheel animal. It is extremely curi 
ous and puzzling in its construction, for it 
seems to be impelled by two wheels, one 
on each side of the front part of its body. 


















The slender worm-shaped figures of 
the engraving are called microscopic eels ; 
and are readily found in sour paste or 
stale vinegar. In vinegar they may be 
usually seen in immense numbers, by the 
naked eye. 

It is not to be expected that the whole 
of the creatures represented in the circle 
are to be found in every drop of water, 
at all seasons, and in all circumstances. 
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Sometimes there are more than at others; 
and sometimes there are very few. Stag- 
nant puddles in leaden gutters are the 
most likely placest4o meet with the wheel 
insects, especially in warm weather. 
The microscope was first used in Ger- 
many, in the year 1621. There isa dis- 
pute about the discoverer, and the time 
when his discovery was made. Some 
place it as far back as the year 1618. 






































MATTHEW NOGGINS'S LETTER TO HIS COUSIN. 


[lr any of our young readers feel disposed, they may exercise their wit by turning this hu- 
morous letter of Mr. Matthew Noggins, into a poetical form, and show the rhyming words 


at the end of the lines. ] 


My Dear Cousin Peter, 

In excellent metre I’m going to explain 
what has puzzled my brain, as you may 
remember, from the tenth of December; 
the day you came down from great Lon- 
don town, in the coach with a friend, the 
Christmas to spend in the country with 
us. You remember the fuss we were in 
that same night, and the terrible fright 


we had as we lay wide awake until day, 
wond’ring what was the matter, because 
of the clatter there was in the house; 
neither cat, rat, nor mouse, nor dozens 
of any, nor ever so many, we were sure 
could have made that wild cannonade. 
And you haven't forgot, ’'m sure you 
have not—how Sam, like a ghost, stood 
at the bed-post, as white as a sheet, 
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trembling down to his feet, and praying 
that we would go with him and see what 
that terrible rout could be all about. 
Then you know how we went, with 
courageous intent, all three on tip-toe, 
above and below,—how we peeped into 
presses and tumbled o’er dresses—how 
we looked under beds and poked in our 
heads, to many aroom of silence and 
gloom ;—how we stole to the kitchen to 
see if the witch ina kettle or pan had 
cunningly ran. Then you know how 
my mother cried out, “‘ What a pother is 
this that you make! One would think 
an earthquake shook the house o’er our 
heads ;—go all to your beds !—’ Tis noth- 
ing at all but the wind in the wall, or a 
strange cat got in that has made sucha 
din !” 

Then to bed we did creep, but it was 
not to sleep, for I certainly think that not 
one got a wink; butasleep or awake, we 
were all in a quake, and rejoiced when 
the day sent the darkness away. And 
at breakfast you know how old Mrs. 
Snow and Mrs. Germain told the tale of 
Cock-lane, and many another such tale 
to my mother, and all looked so queer, 
betwixt wonder and fear, that we very 
well knew that all of them too had had 
a good fright, upon the last night, as well 
as ourselves, whom they called “ silly 
elves.” But you know, after this, there 
was nothing amiss, and the nights were 
as still as the top of a hill, where there 
cannot be heard e’en the chirp of a bird: 
and so ever after twas subject of laugh- 
ter. 


But Peter, my friend, just read to the 
end, and then you shall know what 
chanced two nights ago. 

When all were asleep, just as day ’gan 
to peep, about three of the clock, ere the 
crow of the cock, we were waked, one 
and all, by a rattle and squall, and a 
rumbling and jumbling, as if things were 
tumbling right over our heads—or as if 
on the leads loads of stones had been 
hurled—or the end of the world was cer- 
tainly coming, with thumping and drum- 
ming, and running about, the most horri- 
ble rout—with the squall of a eat and the 
cry of a bird, such a racket as ne'er out 
of Bedlam was heard! 

Well, you may be sure this could not 
endure without in a flurry and very 
great hurry all running to see what the 
matter could be. And Martha and Jane, 
and stout Adam Blane, and old Thomas 
and I, we determined to try if we could 
not find out what the noise was about; 
so up stairs and down we went over the 
house, and left not a corner to harbour a 
mouse. The old clock was ticking, the 
crickets were clicking ; the little canary 
hung up in the dairy, and the guinea-pig 
lay fast asleep in the hay, and there was 
not a trace of a thing out of place. But 
just at the moment, when we had got no 
scent, again it was heard, so loud, on my 
word, that we started each man, and the 
women looked wan, with a terrified stare. 
as they whispered “’Tis there!” Then 
old Thomas Baffin, did straight fall a 
laughing, and bade us all follow; and 
off with a “Hollo!” ran up the back 





stairs, shouting, “I'll give you bones to 
rattle like stones! You dog and you 
cat what would you be at!” Says Mar- 
tha to Jane, “ Why, he’s mad, and that’s 
plain! let’s go up to Missis’ and say how 
strange this!” Put I answered “ O no, 
you shall not do so, you would frighten 
my poor mother out of her wits; why, 
you look as if both were just falling in 
fits—what a couple of cowards you are 
to be sure! Nay, stay by the fire if you 
dare go no higher, and Adam and I will 
go up and spy what this horrible riot and 
racket can be.” 

Now mark, you are told that I looked 
very bold; but Peter, my dear, let me 
say in your ear, that I certainly felt as if 
going to melt ; for I heard such a batter- 
ing, such thundering and clattering, and 
Thomas ascalling, as if for help bawling, 
that I felt half inclined to alter my mind, 
and not back the fellow, howe’er he 
might bellow. 

, But on with my letter—my pride got 
the better—so bidding my cowardice go 
to the wall, I up stairs ascended to see 
the thing ended, and know what old 
Thomas had found, after all. Well, when 
I got there, at the top of the stair, I turn- 
ed round to see where Adam might be ; 
but, thank ye, no Adam had ventured 
with me! However, I heard where old 
Thomas Baffin was chuckling and laugh- 


_ Ing, and “ Come up,” says he, “ and then 


you shall see what this riot and rout has 
been all about!” So through his own 
chamber, I onward did clamber, and out 
on the leads saw a cluster of heads, and 
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‘mong them old Thomas’s face with a 
grin of the merriest meaning that ever 
was seen. “Q, master,” says he, ‘come 
up here to me, and I'll show you a sight 
worth another such fright!” Well, I 
went up, and what do you think I should 
find? Old Growler and Vixen the cat, 
and the raven that’s blind ;—and betwixt 
them a great big shin-bone of a horse, 
which they jumbled about without any 
remorse—and gnawed at, and clawed at 
—and fought for, like mad; and a terri- 
ble battle no doubt they had had! 

But ere I have done I must tell you 
the fun we had in expelling the ghost 
from the dwelling. Down stairs ina 
flurry, we drove hurry-scurry, with a 
“ Whist!” and a“ Hey!” old Vixen away; 
then Growler went next, half ashamed 
and perplexed, with his great dangling 
tail like a torn windmill sail; and after 
him blundering the big bone went thun- 
dering—knock—knock down the stairs 
at a terrible rate, and gave our friend 
Adam a bump on the pate; but ere he 
had time for a grunt or a groan, flap, flap 
went the blind raven over the bone, right 
into the kitchen both croaking and 
screeching ! 

Next after the three came Thomas and 
me ; very great with our glory, as you 
may conceive. So here ends my story, 
and I take my leave; and the sooner, 
the better, you send me a letter. 

So Peter, good bye, 
You know well that I 
Am your friend, as of old, 
Marruew Nogeins of Wold. 
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Fer Parley’s Magazine, 
A TRIP DOWN THE THAMES. 


WELL, young readers, I have not done 
travelling yet. I have lately made an 
excursion on the river Thames. I will 
attempt to describe it. 

Have you been to London, then? you 
will ask. No; not to London, in Old 
England. I was never out of the Uni- 
ted States but once in all my life, and 
that was only just to cross the line into 
Canada. Do you not know that there is 
a river Thames in New England? Well, 
there is; and a London, too; but it is 
called New London. 

But to my story. After being hurled 
along on the rail-road from Boston to 
Worcester, and in the stage from Wor- 
cester to Norwich, one day, not long ago, 
I found myself safely set down about nine 
o’clock in the evening, in the Franklin 
House, as it is called, where I found a 
guiet resting place for the night. 

In the morning, rising at four o’clock, 
as is my usual custom, | wandered about 
the city. It is a beautiful place; not 
large, but diversified. It consists of 
a number of parts. One is called Green- 
ville, another the Plain, another the 
Landing, &c. The last is the most 
thickly settled part, and contains a large 
part of the stores, &c. 

I was most pleased however with the 
Plain. This is not at all thickly settled, 
but the houses and gardens are elegant. 
It is nearly a mile above the landing ; 
and is quite elevated. From this elevat- 
ed region, you have a fine view of the 


landing, the river, and the country all 
around it. At the Plain is the grave of 
the celebrated Indian chief, Uncas. Ma- 
ny of you, I doubt not, have read about 
him in the History of New England, or in 
Trumbull’s Indian Wars. He was a brave 
old Mohegan chief and was for a long 
time a friend of the white men. I visited 
his grave just at sun-rise. It was ina 
small field not far from the road-side, and 
was surrounded by a few trees. All you 
see is a square stone lying on a bank of 
earth considerably raised, and thickly 
swarded. Around it however are several 
smaller graves; with small headstones, on 
which were inscribed the names of several 
of Uncas’s family—sons and daughters. 

I felt strangely on seeing thé graves of 
this family. Where are the red men? I 
said. ‘Two hundred years ago they in- 
habited this region quite thickly; now 
they are scarcely known or spoken of 
What will be the condition of this coun- 
try two hundred years hence? If I had 
a turn for it, like Mrs. Sigourney, I said 
to myself as I left the spot, (for, reader, 
Mrs. S. was a native of Norwich) | would 
try, now, to write a little poetry. Per 
haps I would begin it with, “I go to the 
region where Uncas once lived.” This 
might do for the first line, but what should 
I do for another line? Alas, I am no poet! 

But I was going to tell you about our 
trip down the Thames. This river prop- 
erly begins at Norwich, for above this 
place it consists of several branches which 














have other names. 





Below, it is a con- 
siderable river, and a very handsome one. 

The Thorn, a small steamboat, ran 
from Norwich to New Haven every oth- 
er day, at the time I was there. 1 went 
on board her at 8 o’clock, and we imme- 
diately proceeded down the river. 

A few miles below Norwich, on the 
west side of the river, we saw a tract of 
land consisting of 2800 acres belonging 
to the remnant of the Mohegan tribe of 
Indians. It was tolerably good land, but 
isnot very well cultivated; and is I think 
growing poorer. ‘The soil, like the hu- 
man mind or heart, will run down, if 
pains are net taken to improve or culti- 
vate it. It made me sad to see how des- 
dlate it looked. These Indian lands are 
in the town of Montville. 

A little farther on, we passed an island 
rendered famous for having been the 
burial place of some of our seamen in 
our last British war. Perhaps you have 
tread that the British blockaded the mouth 
of the Thames, while a number our frig- 
ates and other vessels of war were in it, 
and compelled them to stay there a long 
time. While there, anumber of seamen 
died ; and they were buried on this little 
tocky island, in the midst of the river. 
Itis scarcely larger than a good sized 
garden, and looks lonely, and to me rath- 
er gloomy and forbidding. 

‘We saw many fishermen along the 
shore of the river, fishing for shad. But 
Wwe saw no pleasant villages after we left 
Norwich till we had sailed nearly a doz- 
enmues. At length however we came in 
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sight of New London. It stands on the 
west bank of the river, and is pleasantly 
situated ; but has a dull appearance. It 
is not large—not more than about half as 
large as Charlestown or Hartford. Just 
below it is Fort Trumbull, but | did not 
see any soldiers there. Soldiers were 
stationed here, in considerable numbers, 
during the war, and so they were at Fort 
Griswold which is on the other side of 
the river near the village of Groton. 

Near Fort Griswold is a splendid mon- 
ument, built in remembrance of the poor 
men—officers and soldiers—who were 
cruelly slain in the revolutionary war, 
after they had surrendered themselves. 
The mischief was done under the direc- 
tion of General Arnold, an American 
traitor. The captain of the steamboat 
showed me where Arnold and his men 
landed, and_ pointed out the fields and 
woods through which they marched to 
attack the fort. I wanted to go ashore 
and see the monument but we had no 
time. I went ashore at New London, 
but did not stay long. 

From New London it is but a few 
miles to the mouth of the river and we 
soon found ourselves on Long Island 
Sound, and steering for New Haven. 
We touched at Saybrook, but it was only 
just long enough to land some passen- 
gers and a little freight. Saybrook is 
near the mouth of the Connecticut river. 
From Saybrook we went to New Haven, 
where we arrived about the middle of the 
afternoon. Your old friend 


Ricnarp Rover. 











Happy Valley. 


Furnished for this work by Lowrit Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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2 3 
Here I playful spend the day, Waving water, silvery stream, 
Hours gliding, pass away ; Softly stealing, see it gleam ; 
Gently glide— Sunny bright— 
Like the tide— Foaming white— 
When along the banks I stray. Swelling, sinking, like a dream. 
4 


Come with me then—who will dwell 
In the lovely, lowly dell ; 
Free from care 


We will share 
Pleasures more than tongue can tell. 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
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Epwarp and William were friends Both boys were destined by their natu- 
from boyhood; their ages were nearly ral guardians to fill that station in socie- 
the same, and their stations in life simi- ty, to which they were born; but it hap- 
lar. Edward was an orphan, brought up pened, as sometimes it will happen in 
by his grandfather, the proprietor of a such cases, that the boys, though trained 
smal] farm. The father of William was up in hard-working and pains-taking fam- 
a small farmer also, a respectable, worthy ilies, where the labor of the hand was 
man, whose only ambition—and such an more thought of than the labor of the 
mMmbition was laudable—was to leave to head, were, nevertheless, very bookishly 
his son the heritage of a good name. inclined ; and, as they were both of them 
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only children, their fancies were genéral- 
ly indulged, and no one took offence that 
their pence and sixpences were hoarded 
up for the purchase of books, instead 
of being spent in gingerbread and mar- 
bles. And partly to gratify their own 
tastes for learning, and partly to fall in 
with the wishes of the village school- 
master, who took no little pride and plea- 
sure in his docile and book-loving pupils, 
they attended the grammar-school long 
after their village contemporaries were 
following the plough. At fifteen they 
appeared less likely than ever voluntarily 
to lay down Homer and Virgil, and our 
English divines and poets, for any plea- 
sure it was probable they would ever find 
in growing turnips or selling fat cattle. 
Perhaps this taste for letters might be 
also stimulated by the grammar-school 
having in its gift, every five years, a 
scholarship in one of the universities ; 
and which was awarded to the youthful 
writer of the best Greek and Latin theme. 
The term was about expiring, and one 
of the two friends was sure of the nom- 
mation, there being no other candidate. 
It was now Christmas, and the deci- 
sion took place in March. The themes 
were in progress, and every thought of 
both youths seemed to turn itself into 
good Greek and Latin. Just at this time 
the father of William suddenly died; and 
what made the trial doubly afflicting was, 
that his circumstances had become em- 
barrassed, and the farm must, of necessi- 
ty, be sold to pay his debts. This was a 
great sorrow; but young as William was, 


his mind was strengthened by knowledge, 
He turned his philosophy to the best ag. 
count; he faced his adverse circumstances 
with manly courage, and with a clear 
head and an upright heart, assisted jp 
straightening his father’s deranged affairs, 
and in providing that every one’s just 
claim should be satisfied. Yet it was 
with a heavy heart that he left the com. 
fortable home of former independeneg, 
and retired with his drooping mother to 
a small dwelling, with the femnant of 
their fortune, barely sufficient to support 
her above want. 

When William saw his mother’s melan 
choly prospects, he, for a moment, almost 
lamented that he could not turn his hand 
to labor ; and at times the gloomy thought 
crossed his mind, that perhaps, had he 
been a humble ploughman, he might 
have saved his father from ruin. But 
youth is strong, and so is intellect; gnd 
the force of a well-stored and active 
mind buoyed him up; and he felt that 
within him which would not let him des 
pair, nor even murmur; and he knew, 
besides, that weré the scholarship but 
once won, the way would then be opened 
to honorable advancement, and even com 
petency. Vehemently then did he 
stir himself; what before was interesting 
he now pursued with ardor, and whil 
before he had done well, he now did bet 
ter; for the intellect, like a rich mine, 
abundantly repays its workers. 

Sometimes the idea, almost in the fom 


of a wish, crossed his mind, that Edwatt 
knowing his altered circumstances, might 
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telinquish the field, and thus secure to 
him what had become so doubly desir- 
able. : 

It was now the end of January, and, 
during a hard frost, the two friends met 
every evening to recreate themselves in 
skating, an exercise in which both ex- 
celled. But William seemed at this time 
the sport of misfortune, for, as he was 
performing, almost for the twentieth time, 
a chef d’euvre in the exercise, his foot 
caught a pebble in the ice—he was flung 
forward toan immense distance with ter- 
ible velocity, and in his fall broke his 
kg. Edward, unconscious of the extent 
of the injury, with the assistance of a cot- 
lager, conveyed him home, insensible. 
The poor widow’s cup of sorrow seemed 
now full to the brim; and William vainly 
endeavored, amid the agony of suffering, 
toconsole her. Edward was like a min- 
isteting angel; he spoke words of com- 
frtable assurance, and supported his 
fiend in his arms while he underwent 
the painful operation of the bone being 
reset. 

In a short time the doctor pronounced 
William out of danger, but he was unable 
louse the least exertion; even exercise 
i mind was forbidden, and days and 
weeks were now hurrying February into 
March. 

“Alas!” said he, one day, to his friend, 
“there is no hope of the scholarship for 
me; but why should I regret it, when it 
mly secures it to you! And yet, for my 
| § Por mother’s sake, I cannot resign it, 
‘en to you, without sorrow; and, dear 
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Edward,” he added, his whole counte- 
nance kindling up at the idea, “I would 
have striven against you like a Dacian 
gladiator, had it not pleased heaven to 
afflict me thus !” 

Edward was a youth of few words, and 
after a pause, he replied, “If your theme 
is finished I will copy it for you; mine 
I finished last night.” 

“No,” said William, “ it is mostly in 
its first rough state, and wants yet a few 
pages in conclusion; yet you can see it 
—read it at your leisure ; and, since it is 
impossible for it to appear, if any ideas or 
phrases appear to you good, you are wel- 
come tothem. But I beg your pardon,” 
added he, correcting himself, “ yours, I 
doubt not, is already the best.” 

Edward did as his friend desired ;—he 
took from William’s desk the various 
sheets of the unfinished theme. He car- 
ried them home with him, and without 
any intention of appropriating a single 
word to his own benefit, sat down to its 
perusal. He read, and as he read, grew 
more and more amazed :—were these 
thoughts—was this language-indeed the 
composition of a youth like himself! 

He was in the generous ardor of unso- 
phisticated youth, and his heart too was 
devoted to a noble friendship, and: the 
pure and lofty sentiments of his friend’s 
composition aided the natural kindness 
of his heart. It was midnight when he 
had finished the half-concluded sentence 
which ended the manuscript, and before 
morning he had drawn up a statement of 
his friend’s circumstances, accompanied 
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by the rough copy of his theme, which 
he addressed to the heads of the college ; 
he also made up his own papers—not 
now from any desire or expectation of 
obtaining the scholarship, but to prove, as 
he said in the letter with which he at- 
companied them, how much worthier his 
friend was than himself. 

All this he did without being aware 
that he was performing an act of singular 
virtue ; but believing merely that it was 
the discharge of his duty. Oh, how 
beautiful, how heroic is the high-minded 
integrity of a young and innocent spirit! 

Edward did not even consult his friend 
the schoolmaster aboutgyhat he had done, 
but took the packet the next morning to 
the nearest coach town, and called on his 
friend William on his return, intending 
to keep from him also the knowledge of 
what he had done. 

As soon as he entered the door, he saw 
by the countenance of the widow, that 
her son was worse. He had been so 
much excited by the conversation of the 
evening before, that fever had come on; 
and before the day was over, he was in 
a state of delirium. Edward wept as he 
stood by his bed and heard his uncon- 
scious friend incoherently raving in frag- 
ments of his theme; while the widow, 
heart-struck by this sudden change for 
the worse, bowed herself, like the He- 
brew mother, and refused to be comforted. 

Many days passed over before William 
was again calm, and then a melancholy 
languor followed, which, excepting that it 
was unaccompanied by alarming symp- 
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toms, was almost as distressing to wit 
ness. But the doctor gave hopes of 
speedy renovation as the spring advance. 
ed, and, by the help of his good constity. 
tion, entire, though perhaps slow, recovery, 

As soon as Edward ceased to be im. 
mediately anxious about his friend, he 
began to be impatient for an answer tg 
his letter; and, in process of time, that 
answer arrived. What the nature of that 
answer was any one who had seer his 
countenance might have known; and, 
like a boy as he was, he leaped up in 
the exultation of his heart, threw the 
letter to his old grandfather, who sat by 
in his quiet decrepitude, thinking that 
“for sure, the lad is gone mad!” and 
then, hardly waiting to hear the overflow. 
ings of the old man’s joy and astonish 
ment, folded up the letter, and bounded 
off like a roebuck to his friend’s cottage, 

The widow, like the grandfather, 
thought at first that Edward had lost his 
wits; he seized her with an eagerness 
that almost overwhelmed her, and com: 
pelled her to leave her household work 
and sit down. He related what he had 
done; and then, from the open letter 
which he held in his hand, read to her 
singularly warm commendation of Wil 
liam’s theme, from the four learned heads 
of the college—who accepted it, imper 
fect as it was—nominated him to the 
scholarship—and concluded with a hope, 
which, to the mother’s heart, sounded § ' 
like a prophecy, that the young maf 
might become a future ornament to the 
university. 
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Jt is impossible to say which was 
ter,—the mother’s joy in the praise 
and success of her son, or her gratitude 
to his generous friend, who appeared to 
have sacrificed his prospects to those of 
his rival. But while she was pouring 
out her full-hearted torrent of gratitude, 
Edward put the letter into her hand, and 
desired her to read the rest, while he told 
the good news to William. The letter 
encluded with great praise from the rev- 
erend doctors of what they styled Ed- 
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ward’s “ generous-self-sacrifice ;” adding, 
that in admiration thereof, as well as in 
consideration of the merit of his own 
theme, they nominated him to a similar 
scholarship, which was also in their gift. 

Little more need be added: the two 
friends took possession of their rooms at 
the commencement of the next term; and 
following up the course of learning and 
virtue which they had begun im youth, 
were ornaments to human nature, as well 
as to the university. 











Mr. Partey, 





Ir the following little story of a visit made to Bangor a summer or two ago, is worth 


patting into your very useful little magazine, you are welcome to it. 


girls it is all true. 


A croup of Bostonians were standing 
m Central wharf one clear hot morning 
in August, watching the departure of the 
“splendid” steam-boat for Bangor; and 
foremost in the little crowd of friends, 


Tell your boys and 


who had just bid good-bye to friends 
children and parents parting for a time, 
and perhaps the first with those who 
were dear to them, were some little chil- 


dren who lingered long after all the oth- 
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ers had left the wharf. There they stood 
with the sun glancing on their bright 
curls, their earnest eyes fixed on the re- 
tiring boat, as she cut swiftly through the 
blue sparkling waters, leaving a wide 
track of foam behind her, and roaring 
along like some great monster of the 
deep in pursuit of his prey. 

At length the steamboat disappeared 
from their sight ; and, as they slowly left 
the wharf, you might have seen a half 
sorrowful expression on their faces, and 
traces of tears on rosy cheeks that looked 
more fit for laughter than sorrow, they 
were so round and dimpled. 

Should you like to know what it was 
that made them cry, such a pleasant 
morning? They had been down to the 
wharf to bid good-bye to their father and 
mother, and little brother, who were go- 
ing to Bangor to visit a friend ; and their 
little hearts felt very sad, for this was 
the first time their dear mother had ever 
been away from home for so long a time, 
and down east seemed to their young 
imaginations to be very, very far; and 
then they had read of steam-boats that 
had burst their boilers and taken fire, and 
vessels that had been wrecked. And as 
they went towards home they looked up 
anxiously at the sunny sky, that seemed 
as if it were laughing at their childish 
fears, and felt quite happy to see the 
glittering weathercocks all point to the 
west, and the leaves on some trees they 
passed hardly stirred by the gentle 
breeze. 


The weeks had never seemed so long 


as now their parents were gone; ‘and 
when William came home from school, 
he would run into the parlour with his 
accustomed “I was perfect, mother,” and 
then say, with a very solemn face as he 
remembered she was not there, “O dear, 
I shall be so glad when they get back! 
Sister Ellen, do you think they will stay 
more than four weeks ?” 

The tedious days at length passed 
away, and a letter came saying they 
should come in the “ Bangor,” the next 
trip. “QO, joy, joy,” said the children, 
“they will be here Tuesday night” 
“No,” said Ellen, “mother says the boat 
has altered her day of leaving Bangor, 
and starts Tuesday, they will be her 
Wednesday night.” 

To the dismay of the children, Tues 
day and Wednesday were very stormy, 
and the night the boat was expected they 
all sat up until eleven o’clock, and every 
carriage that passed would make them 
run to the window; but in vain, they did 
not come, and, disappointed and anxious, 
the little family retired to rest. 

The next evening as they were sitting 
in the parlour a hack stopped, and ther 
father’s well known voice was heart 
Out flew the whole family to welcome | 
the dear ones. Little George was almost 
smothered with kisses; and as soon # 
their baggage was brought in, and al 
was once more quiet, a thousand ques 
tions were asked, and their mother ws 
obliged to remind them that it was te 
and she would rather go to bed as st 
was fatigued; but that to-morrow ever 
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mg she would give them an account of 
all she had seen and heard. 

«7 have got something, I guess, you 
never saw,” said George, his blue eyes 
brightening as he thought of his treasures. 
«What is it? what is it? George, do tell 
us!” “A real little Indian canoe made 
of bark, and a bow and arrows, father 
bought of the Indians at Old Town; he 
bought you one too, William.” “Where 
are they? pray let us see them,” was the 
eager reply. “ Not to night,” said their 
father, “ but let us return thanks to our 
Father in heaven, for his kindness in 
bringing us all together once more in 
health and safety.” Ever obedient to 
their dear parents, each little voice was 
hushed; as the fervent prayer rose to their 
God, and then the happy family retired 
to rest. 

Little George was up before the sun 
the next morning. Without waiting to 
dress himself he ran down stairs, and re- 
turning to his sister’s chamber, the little 
rogue jumped upon the bed, and put his 
canoe on her head for a cap, he then gave 
an Indian war-whoop in her ear, which 
made her spring up in greatalarm. “O, 
sister! how frightened you look,” said 
the merry little fellow, clapping his hands 
and laughing, “only see what a beautiful 
canoe there is on your head, and look at 
my bow; I can send an arrow up in the 
air never so high; I wish you would get 
up and come down in the yard, to see me 
tryit.” Ellen with a kind smile quickly 


dressed herself and did as her brother 
requested. 
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As soon as the tea things were remov- 
ed at night, the children gathered around 
their mother to remind her of her prom- 
ise. Little George seated himself in his 
sister Ellen’s lap, and the others estab- 
lished themselves as near as possible to 
their dear parents, who willingly gratified 
them. 

“First of all, do tell us why you did 
not get here Wednesday night? we all 
sat up till after eleven; and Ellen said 
she was awake all night, listening to the 
wind, and thinking something must have 
happened to the boat, or that you were 
sick and could not come.” 

The reason we did not arrive as soon 
as usual was the violent head wind, which 
made the boat much slower, and the sea 
was so rough the captain thought it un- 
safe to be out in the night. The first 
night we anchored about dark, and the 
next morning we proceeded to Portland. 
As the wind increased towards evening, 
we ‘put in,’ as they call it, at Wood 
Island, in a place they called the pool. 
“You can’t think,” said George, “ what 
a funny place it was, it was just wide 
enough for the boat; and the land was 
so near each side of us, it almost touched 
us: And, O, it was so still and quiet 
there, it cured us all right away, after 
such a terrible great rolling and tossing 
as we had had.” 

“Did it make you sick, George,” ask- 
ed William. 

“ Yes, indeed; father and mother 
were sick too; so were all the rest of the 


folks—they did look so droll! I lay on 
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a sofa in the saloon, and all the gentle- 
men were stretched out, some of them 
tried to walk about, and then they acted 
just like drunken men. Once when the 
servants where setting the table, the boat 
gave a great, mighty toss, and down 
went a waiter full of things off the table, 
smash on to the floor. A little while 
after, a gentleman who had been boasting 
all day that he should not be sick, came 
tumbling down stairs, feet foremost. QO, 
how they did laugh! he got up presently 
and went off to his berth, and lay there 
pretty still, I rather guess, till morning. 
I thought it too bad not to be able to eat 
any of their good dinner. They had 
oranges, nuts, and raisins; but as soon as 
I tasted any thing, it made me so sick.” 

“ Really, George,” said his sister, laugh- 
ing, “you are quite eloquent. Pray,moth- 
er, is sea-sickness such a very dreadful 
feeling as it is generally described ?” 

“Tt is, indeed; it makes one feel sa 
weak and faint. You would have been 
amused toshave taken a peep into the 
ladie’s cabin; such a confusion, shawls, 
bonnets, and cloaks, strewed about, and 
such dismal faces. One would call out to 
the chambermaid, “ Sarah, do bring me a 
pillow ;” another would say “do get me 
some gruel,” and when it was brought, 
it was often sent away again untasted. 
One lady wanted a piece of apple-pie, as 
soon as she tasted it, she cried out, “do 
pray take it away; ’tis the most disagree- 
able thing I ever ate.” All were out of 
humour, and nothing pleased; I was nev- 
er so inclined to be ill-tempered in my 


life. Whenever the captain, who was 
very polite and attentive to every one, 
made his appearance, cries were heard 
from every mouth, in the most dismal 
tones imaginable, “ Captain, when shal] 
we get to Boston?” “ O, Captain, don 
you think this a dreadful storm?’ «] 
thought,” says one, “ a steam-boat never 
would roll so?” “ Why, ma’am,” said 
he, laughing, “ anything would roll with 
such a wind as this.” We were all re 
joiced to see Boston harbor ; and the sun 
set beautifully, just as we were taking 
tea. It shone directly in our faces as we 
sat in the saloon.” 

“ Now, mother,” said the children, “do 
tell us about Bangor; is it such a splen 
did city as they say it is?” 

“Tt is very flourishing certainly, and 
quite an honor to the ‘“‘ down easters,” as 
it shows how much may be done ina few 
years by enterprising, ambitious men; _ 
but it has grown up into a city in sucha 
hurry, that it could not wait to have its 
streets paved, or even levelled; and ranges 
of stores, and handsome blocks of build 
ings, stand on each side of a street 80 
uneven, and so full of stones and great 
ridges, made by the rain running down, 
that you might think yourself among 
the hills of New Hampshire. George 
thought it very strange to see hacks and 
trucks passing by as they do here; and 
now and then a cow looking as though 
she had lost her way. When it rained, 
the mud was so deep that it was almost 
impossible for even gentlemen to walk 
out; and I was half convinced of the 
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truth of a story I heard of a woman who 
was seen digging about in the mud, and 
said in reply to some one who asked her 
what she was doing, “I am hunting for 
my son Tommy; I sent him over the 
street to the store, a little while ago, and 
I expect he is lost in the mud,—I just 
picked up his cap.” 

“Your father says that down on the 
wharves, the stir and business is quite 
equal to Boston. They are buiiding a 
splendid hotel, which is said to be plan- 
ned in a style equal to the Tremont House, 
and quite as large. Bangor is full of 
strangers, men of business speculating in 
lumber, fish, &c., and men of leisure 
wondering at the prosperity of the new 
city and the success which attends the 
speculators. 

“We were very kindly received by 
our friends. Their house is very pleas- 
antly situated, in full view of the noble 
river, as it comes rushing along deep and 
rapid, hurrying to mingle its waters with 
the ocean; which, out of respect to the 
high rank of its noble visitor, comes up to 
Bangor twice u day to meet and escort it.” 

“ What do you mean by that, mother,” 
said William, laughing, “the tide does 
not flow up as far as Bangor, does it ?” 

“There, Will,” said George, “ you 
have done what father calls telling a fib 
and asking a question, for I heard a 
gentleman tell father, that it did flow as 
far as Bangor. Now, mother, do tell 
about Old Town and the Indians.” 


“QO, yes, tell us about that,” exclaimed 


the children. 
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“ Old Town is the name of the princi- 
pal settlement of the Penobscot tribe of 
Indians, who have there several good 
wooden houses, built after the style of 
the white people, with windows and fire- 
places. Many of them have considerable 
good furniture, but they do not know how 
to use it. A gentleman, who went to 
the house of one of the most respectable 
among them, found the family seated on 
the floor of the front room, eating dinner 
with their fingers, out of a milk pan, 
though they had a dozen good chairs 
piled up in one corner of the room, and 
several plates, knives and forks, on a 
shelf over the fire-place; and a bedstead 
stood in another corner, covered with un- 
finished baskets, fish-tackle and such 
things.” 

The children burst into a loud laugh 
at this description of Indian manners; 
and it was some time before their mother 
could proceed in her account. 

“The Indians leave their homes dur- 
ing the summer season, and taking a few 
articles of household furniture, select 
some convenient spot near a village, and 
“camp down,” as they call it, in the 
woods, till cold weather drives them baclx 
to more comfortable habitations. We 
visited one of these encampments, and I 
wish you could have been there to see it. 
It resembled the descriptions we have 
read, of tribes of gipsies in England. 
Their tents are made of bark, instead of 
cloth, covered with boughs; and at the 
end an old blanket answers the purpose 


of a door. They make a fire on the 
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ground, and us there is no way for the 
smoke to escape, except through the sides 
of the wigwam, I found it almost im- 
possible to breathe.” 

“Do, mother, tell how funny the ba- 
bies looked,” said little George, his mer- 
ry face laughing all over. 

“They were first wrapped in a blanket, 
and then laid into a large stout piece or 
roll of birch-bark, taken off a tree with- 
out breaking, for that purpose. The 
child and his cradle are then bound to- 
gether by strips of cloth or bark, or some- 
thing of the kind, from one end to the oth- 
er, in such a manner that no part of him is 
visible, except his head. In this situa- 
tion the poor baby is set up on end in a 
corner and left till he wakes. In one 
wigwam which we entered, there were 
three children set up in a row, all bound 
up in this manner, looking so droll, that 
we all burst into a loud laugh, which di- 
verted the squaws, as they call the Indi- 
an women, very much. The men were 
almost all absent hunting and fishing; 
and the squaws stay at home in the fore- 
noon and make baskets, many of which 
are very beautiful; and in the afternoon 
go to the village which happens to be 
nearest, to sell their work and beg for 
food. They frequently go without any- 
thing to eat until night, when they re- 
turn with a basket of cold victuals; for 
almost every one gives to them.” - 

“Oh, sister Ellen,” said George, “in 
one wigwam where we went, there was 
a little Indian boy, about as large as I, 
crying for something to eat; his mother 
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said he had eaten no breakfast, and she 
had nothing for him; I gave him a great 
piece of cake I brought for my luncheon, 
and, O, he was so glad! They call the 
children papooses, and the men sanups, 
I was glad the men were not all at home, 
for two or three that we saw, looked so 
fierce and savage, that I was afraid of 
them.” : 

“ Mother,” asked Ellen, “ do the Indi- 
ans appear at all like Uncas, in ‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans,’ or any of the 
other Indians we read of in novels ?” 

“No, indeed, not at all; they are a de- 
graded race, wherever they have become 
acquainted with white men. The Pe- 
nobscot tribe are almost all intemperate, 
extremely ignorant and vicious, with 
none of those noble qualities, which have 
excited our admiration in the character 
of King Philip, Miantonimi, and other of 
their chiefs. Their habits are extreme: 
ly dirty, and all attempts at making them 
otherwise, are of no use.” 

“ How do they dress?” Iasked William. 

“'The men wear pantaloons generally, 
and sometimes shirts and. waistcoats, but 
more frequently a blanket wrapped round 
the shoulders, and high pointed caps; but 
the squaws dress in a still more savage 
manner, and though some of them are 
really very handsome, they do not even try 
to dress like white females. ‘They wear 


something like a petticoat, of colored 
woollen; over that a calico gown, open in 
front, and made like a night gown, with- 
out a belt, reaching a little below their 
knees, fastened at the waist by an old 
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"all questions put to them. 


handkerchief, or strip of cloth, or some- 
times a rope, tied round them; a small 
leather bag is suspended from this, to 
hold their tobacco and pipe, for they all 
smoke. On their feet they wear mocca- 
sins of skins or leather, and pieces of 
woollen cloth wrapped round their ancles 
instead of stockings; and to complete the 
whole, all the squaws wear men’s hats.” 

“O, mother! what a description of a 
woman !” said Ellen, “I hope they are 
not quite,as uncouth in their manners, as 
their dress ?” 

“Yes, they are—and very supersti- 
tious; so much so, that when they are 
making dye for their baskets they care- 
fully cover the kettle, for they think if a 
white person looks on it, it will never 
color well, and the baskets dyed with it 
will come to pieces. You cannot imag- 
ine a more degraded being than the 
squaw; I could scarcely believe they 
were females, as I looked at them seated 
on the ground, dirty and ragged, and 
drawling out y-e-s or m-o, in the most 
stupid manner imaginable, in answer to 
The children 
look intelligent and active, running about, 
half naked, with their little bows and ar- 
tows. They are excellent marksmen, and 
will hit a piece of money at a great dis- 
tance. I could not talk with them,as none 
but the older ones understood English.” 

“T should think, mother,” said Ellen, 
“the whites would try to instruct them ; 
have they any idea of the christian re- 
ligion 2” 


“They are Roman Catholics,—have a 
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priest, and go occasionally to confession; 
but how much.they understand of relig- 
zon or the Saviour, I cannot say; for I 
could not make them speak of the priest, 
or their belief—if they have any.” 

“Why have not the Catholics taught 
them to read the Bible for themselves ?” 
asked William. 

“T do not know, indeed, unless they 
fear knowledge on this subject would 
make them doubt the truth of what they 
teach. I must own I thought it very 
strange, that they should have taken no 
pains to instruct them; and I was told 
that some gentlemen, who went to Old 
Town to try to establish a school for 
them, were very coldly received by the 
priest; who had so much influence over 
the Indians, as to make it impossible to 
do any thing for them without his con- 
sent. Ido not know whether this is cor- 
rect, but ‘I say the tale as ’twas said to 
me.’ I cannot imagine why they should 
be anxious to keep fellow creatures in 
ignorance, especially when they are ex- 
posed to so many temptations, from the 
wicked and unprincipled whites, who 
take advantage of their simple city, to 
lead them into vices of all kinds. The 
Indians are all beggars ; at Mr. C.’s, they 
would frequently come into the kitchen, 
and after their usual salutation of ‘ Quae, 
sister 2? which, I was told, means ‘ How 
do you do, sister? they would say in a 
confident tone, as though they knew they 
should get what they asked for: ‘ You 
no got little cold meat,—little bread,—you 
give me?’ ” 
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“ Why, mother,” said William, « how 
babyish! can’t they talk any better than 
that ?” ‘ 

“] did not hear any better English from 
any of them, for as they never speak it, 
except to white people, and cannot read, 
their pronunciation is very imperfect; and 
all the whites, when speaking to them, 
talk as they do, instead of teaching them 
better. Whatever you set before Indians 
they take, be it more or less; I was not 
aware of this, and one day when Mrs. C. 
was absent, I set a large loaf of bread on 
the table, with the remains of the dinner, 
for a squaw, who begged some cold vict- 
uals. To my great astonishment, the 
squaw, after eating six or seven slices of 
bread, and as much meat as she possibly 
could, asked for & piece of paper, which 
I gave her, and while I stood looking on, 
wondering what she would do with it, 
she very quietly wrapped it round the 
remainder of the meat, and carefully 
gathering up all the fragments, put them 
with the loaf into the basket and walked 
off without even saying thank you. I 
was very much laughed at, for my igno- 
rance of Indian politeness.” 

“QO, Willy!” exclaimed George, spring- 
ing out of his sister’s lap, as he prepared 
to astonish his brother with an account of 
a new wonder, “I forgot to tell you about 
something the Indians had to show, at 
Old Town; they said a great many Bos- 
ton ladies and gentlemen had been there 
this summer to see it. It was a goose, 
about as big as a colt, the funniest crea- 
ture I ever saw, something like pictures 


of a rein-deer I have seen, with homs; 
and, O, you can’t think what a droll noise 
it made ; just like a little child crying.” 

Here the poor boy was interrupted by 
a shout of laughter from the whole fami- 
ly ; even their father who had just come 
in, could not help joining in the mirth, 
Poor George, not knowing what he had 
said to produce such merriment, stared in 
astonishment. 

William spoke first. “ Well done, 
Greorge, you beat Baron Munchausen all 
to nothing ; a goose, as big as a Colt, with 
horns! I have heard of many down-east 
wonders, but they never told me of this, 
the greatest wonder ofall. Pray, George, 
what sort of hens and turkies have they? 
why, one leg of such a goose would be 
enough fora whole dinner. Had he any 
wings, George? or did he make his horns 
answer the purpose of wings 2” 

George, who saw by his mother’s looks 
he had made some mistake, felt very in- 
dignant at being laughed at, and instead 
of asking his mother to set him right, 
said very angrily, “It was a goose, I 
know; the Indian told me so, and father 
gave him ninepence to let me look at it; you 
needn’t laugh, William, you didn’t see it.” 

“Stop, stop, my little boy,”’ said his 
mother, “ you ought not to get so angry 
when you make a mistake; it was a 
moose you saw, not a goose; a goose Is 
a large fowl something like a hen, but 
much larger with a long neck; it is very 
different from a moose, though only one 
letter of the name is different ; you useda 
g instead of an m, that was all; but I am 
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very sorty to see you get so angry be- 
cause you are laughed at.” 

“Well, mother,” said George, “I nev- 
er saw a goose, there were none at Mrs. 
C.’s and I never saw one in Boston, so 
how could I know 2” 

“No,” said William, who was rather 
too fond of criticising his little brother, 
“but you have seen pictures of them, and 
you know we have them for dinner some- 
umes ; 
mon sense would know the difference 


I should think any body of com- 


between a moose and a goose; ha! ha! 
a goose with horns! that is a good one! 
why it would Jook like a flying dragon.” 

“ William,” said his mother, “1 do not 
think it is kind in you, to laugh at your 
brother’s ignorance. You ought to give 
him information, when you know more 
than he does about any thing ; you can- 
not expect a little boy, only five years old, 
to know the difference between two crea- 
tures he has neven seen; for he does not 
tead as much as you do.” 

“ Don’t cry, George,” said William, 
“TI did not mean to plague you:” for the 
little fellow, rather mortified at his odd 
mistake, and a little. disappointed at such 
a reception of what he meant for a flour- 
ishing account of this wonderful animal, 
had laid his head in his sister’s lap, and 
was sobbing as though his heart would 
break. But his brother’s affectionate 
kiss, and assurance that he would not 
laugh at him again, quieted him ; and he 
was soon smiling through his tears. 

“ Mother,” said Ellen, “ is not the Pe- 
nobscot a beautiful river ?” 
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“Tt is, indeed, very beautiful; and the 
passage through the narrows, as they call 
the place where it flows between a point 
of the main land, on the opposite side, 
and Orphan Island, is as fine a thing as | 
ever saw in New-England. Orphan Isl- 
and is about seven miles long, and lies 
almost in front of Bucksport; so that it 
lies on your right hand as you first see 
the town. The river directly in front of 
Bucksport spreads itself out almost like 
a lake, and separating, part of it makes its 
way through the narroggs, which is not 
more than half a mile wide, and turns 
abruptly round the point of Orphan Isl- 
and, to unite with the other current on 
This island hides the 
town from view, until you are within 


the west side. 


about three miles; and as we came round 
it, it burst upon us so suddenly, that it 
seemed as if some fairy had that moment 
created it. The sun was setting, and his 
golden rays shone obliquely across every 
house and tree, making them look as if 
tinted with gold. Bucksport is built on 
the side of a hill, the front street running 
parallel with the river, and almost on its 
bank ; and the houses ranged one behind 
another like the seats in Boylston Hall, 
so that at the first glance you see the 
whole town. There are several beautiful 
houses ; one in particular, about half way 
between the lower and upper street, built 
in the cottage style, with a piazza on two 
sides, attracted my attention ; it appeared 
quite new, and was painted white, with 
green blinds. 

“ We moved majestically up the river, 





the steam-boat bell ringing to give notice 
to any who may wish to come on beard 
from Buckspori. The boat lay to in 
front of the principal wharf, and sent two 
or three ladies and gentlemen off in the 
little boat, and it brought us two or three 
passengers for Bangor. We arrived in 
Bangor about nine o’clock. The moon 
was shining brightly, and the shadows of 
th: rees and houses were so dark and 
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deep, that George, who waked as we left 
the steamboat to get into a hack, thought 
there might be some Indians hiding, and 
did not feel quite safe, until we arrived 
at Mr. C.’s. They were all very glad to 
see us, and we had a delightful visit, but 
we were all very glad to return to Bos- 
ton; for after all, ‘There is no place like 
home.’ ’ Maris. 
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$Y MISS ELEANOR A. T. FITZPATRICK, A TEACHER IN THE BOYLSTON SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Anp must thou, my country! loved Emerald Isle, 
Thus always in bondage remain ? 

Wilt thou never be greeted by Liberty’s smile ? 
Shall thy sons ne’er be Freemen again ? 


4 
; ' Dear land of my fathers! though not of my birth, 
aa - Thou green little isle of the sea,— 
| ‘ The birthplace of heroes, of genius, and worth, 
‘ By Heaven designed to be free— 
i 


Oh, how doth my bosom indignantly glow, 
To see thee in bondage and chains! 

My heart swells with grief, and I feel the proud flow 
Of my ancestors’ blood in my veins. 


Could the spirits who fell on Clontarf’s bloody field, 


iy Behold thy now desolate state, 


el aed cael 
pee N 


Those spirits that to the fierce Dane would not yield, 
What shame would be theirs for thy fate! 


oh, Ah! mourn, hapless Erin! for Freedom’s broad light 
a No longer encircles thy brow ! 
Ri Thy glory is sunk in oblivion’s night, 


And thy sons to a master must bow. 


a But a day shall yet come, when glory once more 
et Shall return to that isle of the sea,— 

at A day, when the tyrants who crushed her before, 
bid Shall shrink from the brave and the free 





























THE DISSATISFIED ANGLER BOY. 


BY MISS GOULD. 


I’m sorry they let me go down to the brook ; 

I’m sorry they gave me the line and the hook, 

And wish I had staid at home with my book. 
I’m sure ’twas no pleasure, to see 

That poor little harmless, suffering thing,, 

Silently writhe at the end of the string, 

Or to hold the pole, while I felt him swing— 
In torture,—and all for me! 


"['was a beautiful speckled and glossy trout; 
And when from the water I drew him out, 
On the grassy bank as he floundered about, 

It made me shivering cold, 
To think I had caused so much needless pain ; 
And I tried to relieve him, but all in vain: 
O never, as long as I live, again 

May I such a sight behold ! 


O, what would I give, once more to see 
The brisk little swimmer alive and free, 
And darting about as he used to be, 
Unhurt, in his native brook! 

Tis strange that people can love to play, 
By taking innocent lives away ' 

I wish I had stayed at home to-day 
With sister, and read my book. 
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THE 


Or all domestic animals which man 
has subjected to his control, the Dog 
alone has become his faithful companion 
and friend,—whose services are ever at 
the command of his master, and whose 
fidelity no change of circumstance can 
estrange ; nay, even when spurned and 
maltreated, it is his generous nature ever 
to forgive ; while his courage and con- 
stancy prompts him to brave every haz- 
ard of his own life, in defending the per- 
son or property of the individual to whom 
he is most attached. 

“Training of Dogs,” says Buffon, 
“seems to have been the first art in- 
vented by man; and the fruit of that 
art was the conquest and peaceable pos- 
session of the earth. By the assistance 
of the Dog, man was enabled to hunt 
sich other animals as were necessary to 
preserve his own existence, and to de- 
soy those which were noxious and the 
greatest enemies of his race.” By day, 
the Dog is the attendant guardian of his 
flocks, the agent of his pleasures in the 
chase, and the willing slave of his ne- 
cessity, in drawing burdens; while, at 
mght, he is the incorruptible watchman, 
to whose care his master confides his 
safety, since to him no bribe of the night- 
ly robber would prove an inducement to 
betray his trust. 

All creatures of the Dog kind have 
claws, but which they cannot sheathe or 
draw in, as animals of the Cat kind. 
Vou. VI. R 
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DOG. 


The largest of the dog species is the 
Irish Greyhound, or Wolf-Dog, which 
has now become rare, even in Ireland. 
We have read a statement (quoted by 
Goldsmith) of a writer, who says that he 
was shown one, as a curiosity, which 
“was four feet high, or as tall as a calf 
of a year old.” These noble creatures 
were formerly employed in clearing the 
country of wolves, by which it was once 
infested. 

The Mastiff is chiefly a nativa of Eng- 
land; while the Bull Dog is considered 
to be wholly so, and would lose his spirit 
anywhere else; even in France, Buffon 
says, it is difficult to preserve the breed 
This Dog is chiefly remarkable 
for his courage, and for his antipathy to 
the Bull, which he will attack and pinion 


entire. 


to the ground by the nose. 

The Mastiff is a large noble animal, 
docile and intelligent; he is used chiefly 
as a watch-dog, and well knows, as he 
faithfully performs, the duties of the office 
assigned to him. 

We must not omit to particularize the 
Newfoundland Dog, so well known in 
this country for his pleasing countenance, 
sagacity, and attachment to his master. 
He is a fine-looking large creature, and 
is web-footed, which enables him to swim 
very expertly. 

The life of a Dog is about from ten to 
fifteen years. He becomes familiar with, 
and assumes the manners of those with 
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whom he lives, towards strangers. In 
the families of the great, or where he is 
not accustomed to associate with the 
humbler classes of society, he will fly at 
a beggar who may approach the door, 
and whom he appears to know by his 
dress, voice, and gestures. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 


STRANGE as it may seem, Dogs appear 
to be able to acquire a correct knowledge 
of time. There was a journeyman car- 
penter, of the name of Smith, whose resi- 
dence was in Bishopsgate-street, and 
whose mother was a widow dwelling in 
Hackney. He allowed her half-a-guinea 
per week, for which she regularly sent a 
trusty messenger, a faithful Newfound- 
land Dog, to whom her son used to give 
the half-guinea, which, for a length of 
time, the Dog had safely conveyed ; and 
such was the intelligence of this animal 
that, on a Saturday afternoon, the time of 
his mistress bidding him to “ Go and fetch 
it!’—if she chanced to be a little later 
than usual in giving her order, he would 
become restless, look up in her face, jump 
about her, and whine until she sent him 
on his weekly errand. It may here be 
mentioned that Smith, in a moment of 
incautiousness, named the carrier of this 
little sum ; and, on the following Satur- 
day night, an evil-disposed character who 
had heard of it, waylaid the Dog, and 
striving to soothe him, attempted to get 
the money from his mouth ; but, instead 
of doing so, he was forced to retire with 


his finger severely lacerated, and the 


honest confidant safely arrived at home 
with the half-guinea. 

There is a Newfoundland Dog may 
be seen every day in Smith Street, Chel. 
sea, which lies quietly on the pavement 
until one or two o’clock, the usual time 
of making his rounds; when he leisurely 
walks from house to house, patiently 
waiting at areas for such donations ag 
may be given to him, until he appears to 
think himself forgotten, when, by bark. 
ing loudly, he reminds his friends below 
of his attendance upon their bounty, 

A Dog, of the same breed, was accus 
tomed to attend the writer of this para 
graph to school every morning at nine 
o’clock, and at twelve would as regularly 
come to the school-gate to escort him 
home. On the part of the Dog, this at 
tendance was voluntary, having neither 
been taught nor encouraged to do so; in 
an afternoon, however, he never troubled 
himself upon the subject.* 

There is a Dog, now living in Queen 
Street, Chelsea, whose master is a baker, 
and who has to rise at eleven o'clock 
every night to attend to the setting in of 
his bread. The Dog has become so ae 
customed to this act, and to the hour, that 
about twenty minutes before the time for 
his master to rise, the Dog begins to 
scratch and bark, for the purpose of 
awaking him, and so continues to do 
till his master rises to attend to his work. 
This is the case every night, as regular 





* A similar case, with some very interesting accomp) 
niments, is related by Mary Howitt in her delightfal wr 
ume, ** Tales in Prose.” 
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as the clock, except Saturday; and, 
grange to tell, that on Saturday night, 
Rattler remains perfectly quiet, and, with 
his master, enjoys a good night’s rest. 
We know of a Dog whose mistress, 
residing in the New Road, is a Roman 
(atholic, and who avers that he will not 
at meat on a Friday. To prove the 
uth of her assertion, she called him to 
ber on a Friday, a few weeks since, and 
gave him a piece, which he certainly 
juried in the garden, as he was in the 
practice of doing upon other occasions ; 
but whether or not he had previously 
satisfied his hunger we cannot say. We 
have known several Dogs that would 
guard meat, which, however hungry, 
they would not touch until it was given 
0 them; and one that would not take 
any food at all, save from the hand of his 
master alone, by whom he had been 
aught many curious tricks. When de- 
sired to “ call the reckoning,” he would 
pull the bell; and, at the word of com- 
mand, would sit erect upon a table, where, 
® any question being proposed to him, 
he would nod his assent; or, shaking 
i, express his negative with a growl. 
When desired to buy a roll, he would 
luke the money offered, go to a baker’s 
thop, lay down the coin, and point to 
What he wanted, which, when given to 
him, he would return with to his master 
amd lay it at his feet. These and many 
ther feats we have seen poor Gander 
perform in Dublin, repeatedly. 
The assertion that Dogs will some- 
tes indulge an inclination to prey on 
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other animals, is correct. They will 
worry sheep, deer, &c.—a propensity 
which neither kindness nor discipline 
can afterwards subdue. It is asserted, 
by some writers, that one of the greatest 
terrors of a domestic Dog, is a naked 
man; an assertion, however, which. we 
are inclined to doubt, since everybody 
knows that Dogs are in the constant 
practice of attending their masters to 
bathe throughout the whole season, and 
that many lives have been thus saved by 
them. 

There was lately a beggar, well known 
on Holborn Hill, who was blind, and led 
by a small Dog which carried a tin cup 
in its mouth, bound round the edge with 
leather—a stratagem which proved very 
effective ; since, where charity might 
have failed, curiosity often urged the 
passengers to drop a half-penny into the 
cup, that they might see the Dog convey 
it to his master, which he invariably 
did. 

There is an itinerant organ-player, 
well known in London, who carries a 
small Dog upon his instrument; and 
when any pence are thrown to him, the 
creature immediately leaps down, picks 
up the money, springs upon the organ 
again, and delivers it to his master. 

An instance.of the sagacity of this 
faithful creature was generally noticed 
in the London newspapers about eigh- 
teen months since. The circumstance 
to which we allude, was thus narrated : 
—Two children were playing on board 
of the vessel lying in the Grosvenor 
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-Canal, Pimlico, when one of them fell 


into the water and sank. The elder of 
the two—about nine years of age—seeing 
what had occurred to his little brother, 
immediately plunged after him, and in a 
few minutes disappeared also. Fortu- 
nately, a person happened to be passing 
by with a Newfoundland Dog, which he 
directed to dive after the children. The 
animal instantly obeyed; and in a short 
time rose to the surface of the water, 
bearing one of them by its clothes; which 
was no sooner released from his careful 
grasp, than he again dived, and, to the 
great delight of all who saw it, re-appear- 
ed with the second. The children were 
soon completely recovered from the effects 
of their perilous adventure, and are still 
living; but, like most other particularly 
interesting events, this has been by some 
much exaggerated, and its veracity, by 
others, totally denied. We have, how- 
ever, made it our business to find out the 
master of the Dog, who not only intro- 
duced us to Nero himself,—we think 
Hero would be a more appropriate appel- 
lation—but assured us of the genuine- 
ness of the fact; and, in reference to it, 
pointed to the collar upon the neck of the 
Dog, which had. been presented in testi- 
mony of his services, and upon which 
they are inscribed, with the date, &c. of 
his performing them. He belongs to Mr. 
Peel, a printer, residing in the New Cut, 
Lambeth; who, while exercising him in 
several little tricks, said he would “do 
anything almost that he bade him.” He 
possesses all the gentleness of disposition 


so remarkable to his species, and recejyeg 
the caresses of strangers with much ap. 
parent satisfaction. 

We have preferred adducing the proofg 
of our own knowledge, and of the present 
day, relative to the sagacity of the Dog, 
to repeating the innumerable well-attest. 
ed facts of former times, which have been 
so repeatedly quoted by others. We 
will, however, extract one or two in- 
stances which have not been so generally 
repeated as those we pass by. It is re 
corded that, in the year 1789, a ship was 
wrecked at Yarmouth, from which a 
Newfoundland Dog only escaped with 
life. He swam to the shore, bearing a 
pocket-book in his mouth, which several 
persons among the crowd assembled on 
the beach, vainly attempted to take from 
him on his landing. One individual in 
the crowd, however, caught the eye of 
the Dog, upon whom he immediately 
fawned, and to whom he gave up the 
pocket-book ; it was the friend of his late 
master, the drowned captain of the vessel, 
whom the animal knew. 

The services of the Dog are varied ac 
cording to the wishes or wants of hig 
master. 
inhabit the coldest regions of North Am- 
erica, employ them to carry burdens, and 
draw the sledges in which they them 
selves travel over the snow, at the rate 


of fifty or sixty miles in aday. In New 


foundland, some parts of France, Ger 
many, &c., Dogs are used for drawing 
loads. 


There is a man who perambulates” 


The Esquimaux Indians, who 
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Pimlico, and its neighborhood, who traf- 
fcs in brooms, mats, &c. His shop is 
a neatly-built commodious four-wheeled 
waggon, with a seat in front, which is 
drawn by four large Dogs completely 
harnessed. He walks throughout the 
day crying his wares, his Dogs attentive 
and obedient to his word; but when 
about to return home in the evening, he 
“mounts the box,” takes the reins, and, 


ata full trot, drives his four-in-hand with 


all the ease imaginable. 

In Spain, Dogs are employed upon the 
mountains to take care of the flocks; and 
m Mount St. Bernard, in Switzerland, 
they most ably assist the friendly monks 
of a convent there, in searching for trav- 
dlers who must, otherwise, perish in the 
snow. 

These Dogs, somewhat of the large 
saniel breed, possess so acute a scent as 
to discover a human being though buried 
many feet deep in the snow, which is 
there seen in large masses, called ava- 
lanches, which sometimes overwhelm un- 
suspecting travellers. When the Dogs 
discover where the bodies lie, they scratch 
away the snow with their paws, and how] 
and bark until the servants of the convent, 
the monks, come to their assistance. 
The latter with a true feeling of human- 
ity, tie small flasks of brandy, and cloaks, 
thout the necks of these sagacious Dogs, 
Which are so well trained to their busi- 
less as to know for what purpose they 
te placed there, when they find any dis- 
essed object benumbed with cold. In 
he year 1816, one of these faithful crea- 
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tures perished which had saved the lives 
of twenty-two people, and for which a 
medal was suspended to his neck. He 
was going with two guides, sent from the 
convent to conduct a courier of Piedmont 
to the village at the foot of the mountain, 
which is called St. Pierre, when an ava- 
lanche fell and buried the whole party. 
Another of these Dogs, called Barry, 
once found a boy in a benumbed state in 
the hollow of the glacier, or field of ice, 
upon the Alps, whose mother had been 
buried in an avalanche as they were 
crossing the mountain Barry was one 
of the most zealous and best trained Dogs 
of the convent, and actually saved forty 
individuals from death by his exertions. 
On finding the boy he contrived to make 
him take the flask from his neck; and, 
after the lad was refreshed by the cordial, 
the Dog got him on his back, and thus 
appeared at the convent gate. When 
this trusty animal became too oid any 
longer to pursue his humane occupation, 
the prior of the convent sent him to pass 
the remainder of his days in ease at 
Berne; in the museum of which he is, at 
this day, to be seen stuffed, with the col- 
lar about his neck, and the flask which 
he carried in his lifetime. 

On the coast of Guinea, the negroes 
prefer the flesh of Dogs to any other food ; 
and all over China there are Dog Butch- 
ers, and shambles appointed for selling 
their flesh. 

The many tricks taught those called 
Dancing-Dogs, prove not only the capaci- 
ty of the animal themselves, but also that 
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many cruelties are practised upon them, 
which ought not to be encouraged. Dogs 
which are taught to act a kind of drama, 
carry each other in sedan chairs to a pre- 
tended ball, &c., must have been severely 
used, since they are taught, in such cases, 
only by working on their fears. 

Although Dogs cannot do without, nor 
ought they ever to be denied water, yet 
they have been known to exist for an as- 
tonishing length of time without food. 
Quoting “ The Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences,” Buffon cites an instance of 
one that had been left by accident in a 
country-house, which subsisted forty days, 
without any other nourishment than that 
afforded by the wool of a mattress left in 
the room, which it had torn to pieces. 

A gentleman who had a fine New- 
foundland Dog, seeing the animal rush 
into the street and seize a negro woman, 
immediately interfered, and calling him 
off, made him go with him into his office, 
where he caused him to remain. The 
Dog continued to appear dissatisfied, to 
such a degree, that his master was in- 
duced to think there must be something 
wrong, and recollected at the moment 
that a pair of cushions had been left in a 
sleigh opposite the door. On examining 
the sleigh, one of the cushions could not 
be found. The master immediately call- 
ed to his Dog—F ind it, Carlo!’ and the 
animal flashed off up the street, followed 
by his owner. They had not gone far 
before three coloured women were seen, 
who soon separaved, two of them going 
one way, the third in an opposite direc- 


tion. The gentleman followed the two, 
and, having overtaken them, demanded 
the cushion; they protested that they had 
stolen nothing, and offered to let him 
search them. Finding that they had 
nothing, he went in search of Carlo, and 
ascertained that he had caught the real 
thief, (the woman who had turned in the 
opposite direction) and held the stolen 
cushion in his mouth. 

After all these fine traits now related 
of Dogs, there are thousands of the race 
entirely useless, especially in cities and 
large towns. The danger of their bite in 
madness, is much to be dreaded ; and we 
should prefer to have half the race killed 
off, rather than see one human being die 
of their bite. Hydrophobia, or a dread 
of water, is the name of the frightful dis 
ease which attends the bite of a mad-dog, 





- SIX CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What is that which is in visible, 
but never out of sight ?—The letter i. 

2. When is a boat like a knife!— 
When it is a cutter. 

3. What part of London is in France! 
—The letter n. 

4. How many black beans will make 
five white ones?—Five, when they are 
peeled. 

5. Why is a dandy like a haunch of 
venison ?—Because he is a bit of @ 
buck. 

6. What kin is that child to its father 
who is not its father’s own son ?—Hs 
daughter. 
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THE OAK-TREE, 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Sine for the Oak-Tree, 
The monarch of the wood ; 

Sing for the Oak-Tree, 
That groweth green and good: 

That groweth broad and branching 
Within the forest shade ; 

That groweth now, and yet shall grow 
When we are lowly laid! 


The Oak-Tree was an acorn once, 
And feil upon the earth ; 

And sun and showers nourished it, 
And gave the Oak-Tree birth. 

The little sprouting Oak-Tree! 
Two leaves it had at first, 

Till sun and showers had nourished it, 
Then out the branches burst. 


The little sapling Oak-Tree! 
Its root was like a thread, .« 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 
Then out it freely spread : 
On this side and on that side 
It grappled with the ground ; 
And in the ancient rifted rock 
Its firmest footing found. 


The winds came, and the rain fell; 
The gusty tempests blew ; 

All, all were friends to the Oak-Tree, 
And stronger yet it grew. 

The boy that saw the acorn fall, 
He feeble grew and grey ; 

But the Oak was still a thriving tree, 
And strengthen’d every day! 


Four centuries grows the Oak-Tree, 
Nor doth its verdure fail ; 

Its heart is like the iron wood, 
Its bark like plated mail. 

Now, cut us down the Oak-Tree, 
The monarch of the wood ; 

And of its timbers stout and strong 
We'll build a vessel good ! 


The Oak-Tree of the forest 
Both east and west shall fly ; 

And the blessing of a thousand lands 
Upon our ship shall he! 

For she shall not be a man-of-war, 
Nor a pirate shall she be ;-— 

But a noble, Christian merchant-ship, 
To sail upon the sea. 
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Then sing for the Oak-Tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the Oak-Tree, 

That groweth green and good; 


That groweth broad and branching 
Within the forest shade ; 

That groweth now, and yet shall grow, 
When we are lowly laid! 


2 





THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Child. “Anp when the house was 
burnt down, grandmother, what did you 
do then ?” 

Grandmother. “Took shelter in the 
barn, and were right thankful that our 
lives were spared, and that a roof was 
left to shelter us.” 

C. “But all the furniture was burnt, 
and the beds ; and grandfather’s leg was 
broken ?” 

G. “But there was plenty of good 
clean straw in the barn; and one neigh- 
bor lent us a mattress, and another a 
blanket ; and one brought us a chair, and 
another a table ; many a one spared us a 
pan or a kettle, a candlestick, or an earth- 
en-pot, till we could get together two or 
three things of our own: it was, besides, 
a special fine season ; and even in those 
misfortunes we had much to be thankful 
for.” 

C. “ But grandfather could not work ; 
and there were five children; and there 
was the doctor to pay ; and the house to 
build up again.” 

G. “Sure enough! yet after the first 
shock of the misfortune, we did better 
than one might have thought. Thank 
God! at that time I was not an ailing 
woman; I was able to work, and every- 
body was ready to give meajob. Your 


grandfather, through the blessing of hea- 
ven, soon began to mend; and, saving 
that he never had the right use of his leg 


again, was not much worse for the acc. 


dent: I was soon able to leave him to the 
care of the three biggest children, and to 
go out washing and doing daily work as 
usual; and many was the time I brought 
home more than a day’s wages, for every 
one was kind to us,—the farmers’ wives 
often sent us a little bag of meal, or a bit 
of bacon, or a pitcher of milk; and the 
butcher sent us Sunday’s dinner, for sey 
en weeks—all the time your grandfather 
was, as one may say, helpless.” 

C. “And then the children had the 
small-pox ?” 

G. “But, by the time they were all 
down, your grandfather was well enough, 
though he could not work, to take care 
of them, as they lay on the straw he had 
just risen from. ‘He was a kind, handy 
man, and the children all did well, which 
was a great mercy, seeing what a fright 
ful malady it was, and how many died, 
among the neighbors’ children, that same 
season: then, before winter set in, what 
with twenty pounds the squire lent us, 
and by making over a bit of common 
allotment that had come to us, and with 
the help of our neighbors, we got the 
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house raised, and the roof on before the 
hard weather set in.” 


C. “But it was then, grandmother, 
that you got the rheumatism so bad, and 
that makes you always so lame ?” 

G. “Ay, to be sure; we got into the 
house before the walls were well dry, 
and I fell ill of a rheumatic fever that 
kept me down fourteen weeks; but by 
that time the children were all well 
again, and your grandfather could begin 
to work.” 

C. “But he could not dig as he used 
to do ?” 

G. “Why, no; he took to weaving; 
and though at first, to be sure, seeing it 
was a new trade in his fingers, he could 
not get much, yet there’s nothing a man 
cannot do if he’s bent on doing it, nor a 
woman either, so before the spring was 
over, he got full journeyman’s wages ; 
and then, soon after, in a year or two, or 
80, as it happened, poor old John Mudge 
died; why, he fell into his business as 
pat as could be; and weaving was a good 
trade then. There was not a farmer’s 
wife in all the country but had a wheel 
going, may-be two or three, and there 
were a power of yarn spun, both of linen 
and woollen, which it was soon thought 
nobody could weave into cloth like your 
grandfather. I'll warrant ye there’s 
bed and table linen of his weaving in 
every decent family twenty miles round, 
though it is twenty years since he died, 
poor man!—ay, and his weaving will 
be remembered through this genera- 
tion.” 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 
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C. “And that was the way grand- 
father came to be a weaver ?” 

G. “That it was! and it was a good 
day’s work for him when he first took the 
shuttle between his fingers. We got our 
debts paid off before three years were 
over, and then we were able to lay some- 
thing by for our children, or, may-be, 
help a poor neighbor. 





“ But now finish the chapter, in Par- 
ley’s Bible Stories; you left off at page 
87, where the prophet sat by the brook 
Cherith, and the ravens fed him.” 


C. “IT will, grandmother,” 
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ANAGRAMS. 


AnaGnams are riddles containing the names of cele- 
brated men or things resolved into any apt phrase by 


transposition of letters. 

of great consequence. 

Horatio Nelson. 

Astronomers. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Charades. 

i vientates. 

Enigmatical. 

Telegraphs. 

Festival. 

Lawyers. 

Phaeton. 

La revolution Fran- 
caise. 

Parishioners. 

Penitentiary. 

Disappointment. 

Sovereignty. 

Miniature. 

Sweetheart. 





They were formerly considered 


Honor est a Nilo. 

No more stars: 
No,appear not at Elba. 
A hard case. 

Ten tea-pots. 

In magic tale. 

Great helps. 

Evil fast. 

Sly ware. 

A hot pen. 


Veto. Un corse la fini- 
ra. 


I hire parsons. 
Nay, I repent it. 
Made in pint pots. 
’Tis ye govern. 
True, I am in. 
There we sat. 








THE APPLE-TREE, 


Let them sing of bright-red gold ; 
Let them sing of silver fair ; 
Sing of all that’s on the earth, 
All that’s in the air; 
All that’s in the suny air, 
All that’s in the sea; 
And I'll sing a song as rare 
Of the apple-tree! 
The red-bloomed apple-tree ; 
The red-cheeked apple-tree ; 
That’s the tree for you and me, 
The ripe, rosy apple-tree ! 


Learned men have learned books, 
Which they ponder day and night ; 

Easier leaves than theirs I read,— 
Blossoms pink and white, 

Blossom-leaves all pink and white 
Wherein I can see 

Charactered, as clear as light, - 
The old apple-tree ; 

The geld-cheeked apple-tree ; 

The red-streaked apple-tree ; 

All the fruit that groweth on 
The ripe rosy apple-tree ! 


Autumn comes, and our good-man, 
Soon as harvest-toil is o’er, 
Speculates on apple-crops— 
Be they less or more ; 
I could tell him; less or more 
_ Is well known to me ; 
I have eyes that see the core 
Of the apple-tree ; 
The old, mossy apple-tree ; 
The young glossy apple-tree ; 
Scathed or sound, the country round, 
I know every apple-tree! 


Winter comes, as winter will, 
Bringing dark days, frost, and rime; 
But the apple is in vogue 
At the Christmas-time ; 
At the merry Christmas-time 
Folks are full of glee; 
Then they bring out apples prime, 
Of the primest tree ; 
Then you the roast-apple see, 
While they toast the apple-tree, 
Singing, with a jolly chime, 
Of the brave old apple-tree! 








ENGLISH CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 





In England, where there are few or no 
colored people, the chimney-sweepers are 
all white boys; but during the week they 
are so blackened with soot that they 
might easily be mistaken for negroes. It 
isa shocking trade; and the only consola- 
tion of the poor children who are obliged 
to follow it is, that if they live through it 
for a few years, they cannot continue at 
it when they are men, as after a while 
they of course become too large to creep 
up a chimney. We have seen little 
chimney-sweepers apparently not more 
than four or five years old; and we fear 
that much cruelty is practised by the 
sweep-masters, in compelling a frighten- 
ed child of that age to clamber up for the 
first time a dark, narrow, sooty, chim- 
ney, with his cap blindfolding his eyes 
to keep the soot from them. In Eng- 
land there have been instances of child- 
ten belonging to genteel families being 
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kidnapped or stolen by sweep-masters, 
when they wanted more climbing-boys 
than they could otherwise obtain. 

At Arundel Castle, one of the seats of 
the Duke of Norfolk, a little chimney- 
sweeper, after ascending one of the chim- 
neys, was missing for many hours. A 
diligent search was made for him, but 
without success, till about noon-day he 
was accidentally discovered in one of the 
splendid beds, for which that princely 
mansion is celebrated. Here he lay qui- 
etly between the snow-white sheets of ex- 
quisite fineness, with his black head up- 
on a laced cambric pillow; above him 
a superb canopy surmounted with the 
Howard arms, and around him a fall of 
rich crimson curtains decorated with cor- 
onets of gold. He had lost himself 
among the intricacies of the chimneys. 
Chancing to descend into this magnifi- 
cent chamber, and finding himself alone, 
he could not resist his inclination to try 
what it was to repose for once in his life 
in so inviting a bed, and, child-like, he 
soon fell asleep. 

English nursery maids sometimes ex- 
cite great horror in very small children, 
by an absurd story of a bad sweep, that, 
as a punishment, was placed at the top 
of a high chimney, and left there for 
ever, to indicate by his brush which way 
the wind blew. Happy are those chil- 
dren, whose parents take the precaution 
to prepare them beforehand for positive 
disbelief in the false and frightful tales 
that are foolishly and wickedly related to 
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them as truths by ignorant, idle domestics. 
Every servant that attempts to create ter- 
ror in the mind of a child, should be pun- 
ished by instant dismission. 

It is said that the noted Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, whose life was a continu- 
ed series of eccentricities and follies, 
ran away, when a boy, from his father’s 
house, and offered himself to a chimney- 
sweeper, having a strange fancy to learn 
the trade and to live as they did. He 
afterwards took a whim of going in his 
new character to sweep chimneys in his 
paternal mansion, where his mother, La- 
dy Mary,—who had been greatly afflict- 
ed at the unaccountable loss of her only 
son,—recognised and detained him. All 
this he was so graceless as to consider 
excellent fun. He afterwards ran away 
again, and went out to Lisbon as cabin- 
boy of a ship. Arrived in Portugal, he 
hired himself as a driver of asses; and in 
short, though a scyon of nobility, he show- 
ed through the whole of his youth an ex- 
traordinary taste for low life and low oc- 
cupations. Edward Wortley Montague 
ended his career by taking up his abode in 
Constantinople, where he turned Mahom- 
etan, and continued ever after to wear a 
long beard, aturban,andacaftan. Ihave 
seen a portrait of him in his Turkish dress. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, a connec- 
tion of this family, and author of a cele- 
brated Essay on Shakspeare, was in the 
benevolent practice of giving an annual 
feast to all the chimney-sweepers of Lon- 
don. It always took place on the first of 
May ; and for a week before, the sweeps 


were going round among their customers 
to solicit donations of old feathers, flow. 
ers, ribbons, ‘gauzes, and other cast-off 
finery, with which to adorn themselyes 
on their great holiday. Mrs. Montague 
lived in a large house at the corner of 
Portman-Square, with a lawn or garden 
in front, shaded by large trees, and sur. 
rounded with an iron railing. When a 
little girl, | once saw from the window 
of a carriage drawn up beside this rail 
ing, the proceedings of the London sweeps 
at their May-day festival. They had ca- 
pered about the streets all the morning 
in their fantastic dresses, dancing, and 
clattering together their shovels and 
brushes for the pennies that were kindly 
thown to them from the windows. Their 
jackets and trousers were decorated with 
ribbons and tinsel, and some had sashes 
and scarfs of old gauze or silk. Their 
hats were covered with gilt or colored 
paper, and adorned with feathers, flow- 
ers, and beads. Numerous as are the 
chimney-sweepers of London, scarcely 
two were dressed alike. Towards two 
o’clock they began to assemble on Mrs, 
Montague’s lawn ; and they were break- 
fasting, as it was called, nearly the whole 
afternoon. None but sweeps were ad- 
mitted within the inclosure. Their ben- 
efactress and a large party of her friends 
sat in the veranda, or at the drawing-room 
windows, as spectators of the scene. 
Long tables were laid out under the 
trees, and attended by Mrs. Montague’s 
livery servants, who waited on the sweeps 
with an air of respectful gravity. Under 
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every plate had been placed a shilling. 


There was abundance of excellent sub- 


‘stantial fare, such as roast and boiled 


beef, enormous pies and huge plum-pud- 
dings; but though every thing was in 
great plenty, there was much scrambling 
at table, and much habitual licking of 
plates. The tabies were filled and re- 
filled repeatedly, both with eatables and 
eaters. Those of the sweeps who had 
finished their repast, or others who were 
waiting for places to begin theirs, danced 
and played their rude antics about the 
garden. ‘Towards the latter part of the 
afterngon, most of the guests became 
very boisterous in their mirth, tripping 
up the heels of their companions, prancing 
on the table, snatching up the bones of 
meat to brandish them as weapons, and 
pelting each, other with handfuls of pud- 
ding. 
sweeps take up the remnant of a round 
of boiled beef, and with both hands 
squeeze the fat upon the heads of his 
comrades. At length the fun seemed to 
go on so “fast and furious,” that the 
spectators found their amusement turn- 
ing into disgust, and were glad to retire. 


I remember seeing one of the 





THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 


Tue Robin Red-breast is a small dark- 
colored bird, with a reddish breast as his 
name denotes. They are found in most 
parts of Europe, migrating to the north in 
the summer,—and there is a species pecu- 
liar to America, whose song is heard in 
Carolina about the first of January, and 
in April it warbles in Massachusetts. 





The bird which is called Robin Red-breast 
in England, is termed the Thomas Gier- 
det in Germany, Tomi Liden in Den- 
mark, and Peter Ronsmad in Norway,— 
these familiar names being given to it on 
account of its sociable and friendly habits, 
and its confidence in man by whom it is 
always treated kindly. 

Mr. Nuttall says, in his Ornithology, 
that the robin has been known to build 
within a few yards of a blacksmith’s an- 
vil, undisturbed by the sound. Also in 
the stern timbers of an unfinished vessel, 
on which men were constantly at work, 
and to take the materials for his nest from 
the shavings on the carpenter’s bench. 

The late king of England, William the 
Fourth, was presented while duke of 
Clarence with a part of the foremast of 
the Victory, lord Nelson having stood 
leaning against it at the moment when he 
received his death wound in the battle of 
Trafalgar. This relic of one of the most 
tremendous sea-fights in the annals of 
Spain and Britain, was at first deposited 
in asmall temple in the grounds of Bushy 
Park. The duke had it afterwards re- 
moved into the house, placed at the up- 
per end of the drawing room, and sur- 
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mounted with a bustof Nelson. During 
the engagement, a large shot had passed 
completely through this part of the mast; 
and while it was in the temple, a pair of 
robins built their nest in the shot-hole, 
where they reared a brood of young ones. 

When the red-breast builds in the 
woods, his nest is frequently near the 
ground, or among the roots of old trees. 
It is constructed of moss interwoven with 
hair, and lined with feathers; and the 
little architect conceals it by covering it 
with leaves, leaving only a narrow wind- 
ing entrance under the heap. 

In the homely old ballad of The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, where the deserted 
orphans are left to perish in the dark and 
lonely forest, are these simple but touch- 
ing lines: 


“ Their pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmeared and dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried. 


“ These famished children wandered on, 
Till death did end their grief ; 

In one another’s arms they died, 
Alone, without relief. 


‘No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 

But robin red-breast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves.” 





This tradition has probably given rise 
to the poetical idea of the propensity of 
the red-breast to strew herbage over the 
dead. Thus Collins, in his beautify] 
dirge at the burial of “ fair Fidele:” 


“The red-breast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend its little aid, 

With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 


Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, 
gives in his “ Winter” a charming little 
picture of a red-breast, when the ground 
is covered with snow,,seeking relief at 
the dwelling of a cottager. 


‘The red-breast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the threatening sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 

On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the 
floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where heis: 

Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 

Attract his slender feet.” 


The chief enemy of the red-breast is 
the cuckoo, which is a very selfish and 
ferocious bird, though its singular and 
monotonous cry is heard with pleasure 
as an indication that “the winter is gone 
and past.” 

The little song on the next page by an 
author whose name has escaped my recol- 
lection, may not be unacceptable to my 
youthful readers. In the music a slight 
imitation of the warbling of the bird re 
curs af intervals. 
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The Robin Red Breast. 


Little bird with 
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you and me,Have no room for you and me. 





Daily near my table steal 

While I pick my scanty meal: 
Doubt not, (little though there be,) 
But Pll cast a crumb to thee, 

But I’ll cast a crumb to thee. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 


MADRAS, AND THE HURRICANES, OR MONSOONS, 


Arter a most delightful sail, from 
Ceylon, we anchored in the roadstead of 
Madras, and a most imposing scene it 
presents to a stranger! The splendid 
edifices, with their lofty verandas, and 
terraced roofs; the tall white columns, 
which are seen in striking relief against 
aclear blue sky, and these surrounded 
by the Broad massy fort; the lashing 
surf, foaming and hissing over a long 
mbroken line of beach, which the eye 
fllows until its powers of perception are 
laffled by the distance; the variety of 
turks, dotting the smooth surface of the 
waters, beyond the influence of the surge; 
a he groups of dark and busy figures 
githered at intervals upon the strand< 
-all these are objects not to be beheld 
with indifference. ‘The extent to which 
he city, when first observed from the 
fing, seems to stretch beyond the walls, 
gives it an appearance of vastness, at once 
angularly unexpected and imposing. 
The low sandy beach, over which thi 
witated waters are continually chasing 
ind’ roaring with a din and turbulence 
which must be heard to be conceived, 
parently offering an insurmountable 
impediment to your passage beyond the 
Prilous barrier which they oppose to 
jour landing; the varieties of the ship- 









ping and smaller craft, from the smartly- 
built fishing-smacks, to the unsightly 
catamaran; the uncouth looking mas- 
soolah boat, laboring along by the side 
of the buoyant yacht and lighter wherry 
—severally afford an agreeable relief to 
the dull uniformity of a four months 
voyage. 

Shortly after our vessel had cast an- 
chor, I got into a massoolah boat, which 
immediately made for the shore. These 
boats are most singularly built. They 
have the appearance of a rude barge, are 
flat-bottomed, and without timbers, the 
planks being sewed together with line 
made from the outer coat of the cocoa 
nut, and calked with the same material. 
They are rowed with broad paddles, and 
are so extremely limber, that the planks 
yield readily to the percussion of the wa- 
ters, and thus sustain little injury from 
the lashing of the surf, which is so ter 
rific in its might and violence, that a 
European boat has scarcely ever been 
known to pass through it, without being 
dashed in pieces. It is really astonish- 
ing to see with what dexterity the boat- 
men manage these awkward-looking ma- 
chines, steering them through the most 
boisterous sea, skilfully avoiding the 
stroke of the billows, and bringing them 
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safely on shore, through a surf that 
would appal the stoutest heart that had 
never before witnessed it. 

The massoolah boats are almost inva- 
riably attended by catamarans; so that 
should any of the former chance to upset, 
—which is sometimes the case, when, 
from mismanagement, they are suddenly 
thrown forward upon the crest of break- 
ers,—these last pick up the luckless 
passengers, and bear them safely to the 
shore. It very fortunately happens that 
sharks are seldom found within the surf, 
but keep mostly beyond it in the smooth- 
er part of the roadstead ; so that an acci- 
dent from the upsetting of a massoolah 
boat seldom occurs. Besides, the activi- 
ty of the catamaran men is so great, that 
they almost instantly rescue the strug- 
gler, and land himgsafely on the beach. 

The catamaran is merely three large 
logs tied together in the form of a raft, 
the middle log being longer than the 
other two, and projecting a little above 
them. Upon this the man who guides 
it is seated, and seems to be perched, like 
a gull, on the water, as the heavy raft 
upon which he sits is seldom seen above 
the surface. 

Upon our landing, we were assailed 
with the clamour of numberless voices, 
speaking in an unknown tongue, which, 
blending with the roaring of the surf, 
was really terrific. The day after our 
arrival, a fellow passenger and myself 
took a very convenient house within the 
fort, where we determined to remain un- 
til the setting in of the monsoon. 


On the fifteenth of October, the 
staff was struck, as a signal for all yes. 
sels to leave the roads, lest they should 
be overtaken by the monsoon. On that 
very morning some premonitory symp. 
toms of the approaching “war of ele. 
ments” had appeared. Small fleecy 
clouds were perceived, at intervals, to 
rise from the horizon, and to dissipate in 


a thin and almost imperceptible vapor, 


over the deep blue of the still bright sky, 
There was a slight haze upon the distant 
waters, which seemed gradually to thick 
en. ‘There was a sensation of suffocating 
heat in the atmosphere, which, at the 
same moment, seemed to oppress the 
lungs and depress the spirit. Towards 
afternoon, the aspect of the sky began to 
change; the horizon gathered blackness; 
and the sun, which had risen so brightly, 
had passed the meridian, to go down in 
darkness. Masses of heavy clouds ap 
peared to rise from the sea, black and 
portentous, accompanied by sudden gusts 
of wind, that shortly died away, being 
succeeded by an intense, deathlike stil 
ness, as if the air were in a state of utter 
stagnation, and its vital properties arrest 
ed. It seemed no longer to circulate, 
until again agitated by the brief but 
flighty gusts which swept fiercely along, 
like the giant heralds of the storm 
Meanwhile the lower circle of the hee 
vens assumed a deep brassy red, from the 
partial reflection of the sunbeams upd 
the thick clouds, which had now every 
where overspread it. 

About four o’clock the whole sky wa 
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| overspread, and the deep gloom of twi- 


light was cast over town and sea. The 
atmosphere was condensed almost to the 
thickness of a mist, which was increased 
by the thin spray scattered over the land 
fom the sea, by the violence of the in- 
aeasing gales. The rain now began to 
fall in sheeted masses, and the wind to 
howl more continuously, which, mingling 
wih the roar of the surf, produced a 
tumultous union of sounds, perfectly 
deafening. 

As the house which we occupied over- 
looked the beach, we could behold the 
siting in of the monsoon in all its grand 
and terrific sublimity. The wind, with 
aforce which nothing could resist, bent 
the tufted heads of the tall, slim cocoa- 
mt trees almost to the earth, flinging the 
ight sand into the air, in eddying vor- 
tees, until the rain had either so increas- 
al its gravity, or beaten it into a mass, as 
prevent the wind from raising it. 
The pale lightning streamed from the 
douds, in broad sheets of flame, which 
peared to encircle the heavens, as if 
ery element had been changed into fire 
and the world was on the eve of a gener- 
il conflagration ; whilst the peal, which 
istantly followed, was like the explosion 
fa gunpowder magazine, or the dis- 
tharge of artillery in the gorge of a 
Mountain, where the surrounding hills 
multiply, with terrific energy, its deep 
iid astounding echoes. The heavens 
®emed to be one vast reservoir of flame, 
which was propelled from its voluminous 
a by some invisible but omnipotent 
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agency, and threatened to fling its fiery 
ruin upon every thing around. * 

In some parts, however, of the pitchy 
vapor by which the skies were by this 
time completely everspread, the lightning 
was seen only occasionally to glimmer a 
faint streak of light, as if struggling, but 
unable, to escape from its prison ;—ignit- 
ing, but too weak to burst, the impervious 
bosoms of those capacious magazines in 
which it was at once engendered and 
pent. So heavy and continuous was the 
rain, that scarcely anything, save these 
vivid bursts of light, which nothing could 
arrest or resist, was perceptible through 
it. The thunder was so painfully loud, 
that it frequently caused the ear to throb; 
and it seemed as if mines were every 
moment exploding in the heavens. 

The surf was raised by the wind, and 
scattered in their billows of foam over 
the esplanade,—a public walk facing the 
sea,—which was completely powdered 
with the spray. It extends several hun- 
dred yards from the beach; and fish, 
three inches long, were found upon the 
flat roofs of the houses, either blown from 
the sea by the violence of the gale, or 
taken up in water spouts, which, during 
this tempestuous season, are very preva- 
lent. Whenever these burst, their con- 
tents are frequently borne by the sweep- 
ing blast to a considerable distance; so 
that during the violence of these tropical 
storms fish are often found alive on the 
tops of houses. 

During the extreme violence of the 
storm, the heat was occasionally almost 
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beyond endurance, particularly after the 
first day or two. The wind would, at 
intervals, entirely subside, so that not a 
breath of air could be felt. Insects of all 
kinds crept along the walls, and the most 
disagreeable reptiles crawled over our 
fioors. Legions of ants, cockroaches, 
and lizards were forced from their dark 
recesses by the torrents, and absolutely 
invaded us. Scorpions, teads, centi- 
pedes, and even snakes, made as free en- 
trance into our apartments, as if they had 
been Hindoo lazar-houses, for’ the recep- 
tion of wandering and homeless reptiles. 
The toads, centipedes and snakes we 
could manage to destroy ; but the scorpi- 
ons, lizards, ants, and cockroaches, defied 
us by their numbers, and maintained a 
complete, though not undisturbed pos- 
session of our chambersy 

Day after day, the same scene was re- 
peated, with somewhat less violence, 
though at intervals, the might of the hur- 
ricane was truly appalling; but during 
its occasional pauses, visits were paid and 
returned as usual; for those who are ac- 
customed to the sight, seem almost to 
forget that there is any thing in these 
mighty jarrings of inanimate nature, be- 
yond its ordinary conflicts. There are, 
no doubt, many parts of the world where, 
during the presence of hurricanes, the 
wind is more impetuous, than during 
these periodical visitations in India; but 
in none, I will venture to say, does the 
rain pour in such a mighty deluge; and 
in no place can the thunder and lightning 
be more terrific. 


The monsoon continued about ty 
months; abating about the middle of 
December, when the flag-staff was again 
hoisted, to signify that vessels might 
safely anchor in the roadstead.—The 
breaking up of the monsoon is frequently 
even more violent, if possible, than its 
setting in. At this time, it was truly 
stupendous ; and I shall never cease to 
remember it, to the latest period of my 
existence. 

The roadstead at Madras is liable, at 
all times, to be visited by sudden and 
severe storms, and even in the calmest 
weather, there is continually a heavy 
swell ;—nay, it has been noticed that all 
along the Coromandel coast, the surf is 
frequently heaviest in calm weather; a 
circumstance for which no satisfactory 
reason has as yet been assigned. 

Madras roads are open to all winds, 
except that which blows from the west 
The anchorage is very foul, from the 
number of anchors left there. Cast iron 
is not, however, the only metal which 
lies at the bottom, undisturbed ; for, some 
years ago, the captain of an Indiaman, har 
ing turned a large investment into gold, 
had it secured in a strong box, and sent 
to the ship. The officer, not knowing 
the contents of the box, and from its si” 
little imagining that it could be extremely 
heavy, made use of the ordinary tackling 
to hoist it on board; but before the bor 
had been raised half way up the ship’ 
side, the tackling broke, and a fortune 
was in a moment precipitated into te 
deep, from which jt was never recove 
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Divers were employed, but without suc- 
gess: it is still among the anchors. 
Although from the beginning of Octo- 
ber to the middle of December, is con- 
sidered the most dangerous season to re- 
main in Madras roads, yet ships do fre- 
quently anchor there at all seasons, in 
defiance of the cautions, and even per- 
emptory orders from the shore; being 
ready to cut their cables and run out to 
sea, on the first intimation of a hurricane. 
The only intercourse from the town 
with ships in stormy weather, is by the 
massoolah boats, and when the surf is 
too high for them to go off, a flag is hoist- 
ed at the beach house, called the foul 
weather flag. While this continues fly- 
ing, all communication with the shore is 
interrupted ; yet the catamaran men will 
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at times venture off #pon their rafts with 
letters, Or any small packets. These 
they keep perfectly dry by placing them 
in their skuil caps—a pointed cap, made 
of matting, over which the folds of their 
turbans are so tightly twisted, as to pre- 
vent the access of the water. Medals 
are awarded to such among them as dis- 
tinguish themselves by saving persons 
when the massoolah boats are upset, 
or by conveying letters of importance 
through the surf, during the violence of 
the monsoons. They are frequently 
washed off their catamarans -by the pro- 
digious impetus of the waters; but unless 
a shark happens to seize them, they im- 
mediately regain their raft by swimming, 
at which they are extremely expert. 





THE TITMOUSE, OR BLUE-CAP. . 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


. Tue merry Titmouse is a comical fellow ; 
He weareth a plumage of purple and yellow, 
Barred over with black, and with white interlaced ;— 
Depend on’t, the Titmouse has excellent taste. 


And he, like his betters of noble old blood, 

Keeps up, with great spirit, a family feud ; 

A feud with the owl ;—and why? would you know,— 
An old, by-gone quarrel of ages ago :— 


Perhaps in the Ark might be taken offence,— 

But I know not, indeed, of the where and the whence ;— 
Only this is quite true,—let them meet as they may, 
Having quarreled long since, they would quarrel to-day. 
But we’ll leave them to settle this ancient afiair, 

And now look at his nest, made with exquisite care, 

Of lichen, and moss, and the soft downy feather, 

And the web of the spider to keep it together. 


Is a brick out of place by your window ?—don’t send 
For the man with the trowel the fracture to mend,’ 
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Tkréugh the dry months of summer, just leave it alone, 
For the poor little Titmouse has made it his own. 


Peep in now, and look at that wonderful labor ; 
And be glad to have near you so merry a neighbor ; | 
His work unto him is no trouble—beho!d . 

For one moment his motions, so tricksy and bold. 


How he twists, how he turns with a harlequin grace! 
He can’t lift a feather without a grimace ; 

He carries the moss in his bill with an air ; 

And he laughs at the spider he robs of his lair. 


See his round, burley head, that is like a Friar Tuck, 
And his glancing black eye that is worthy of Puck ; 
Saw you ever a merrier creature than he? 

Oh, no !—make him welcome, as welcome can be! 


His nest now is finished with fine cobweb thread, 
And the eggs are laid in it, white, speckled with red ; 
Now knock at the wall, or rap loud on the pane, 
Hark! what is that rapping so briskly again! 


Tis the blithe mother-bird, all alive and alert, 

As her mate, every whit, is she comic and pert ; 

Rap you once,—she raps twice ;—she has nothing to do, 
But to keep her eggs warm, and be neighborly too! 


Oh, what! did you say that the Titmouse was stealing, 
That he ate your pear-buds while he shammed to be reeling 
And nipped off the apricot-bloom in his fun ?— 

And that shortly you’ll end his career with a gun! 


Oh! hold back your hand,—’twere a deed to repent ; 
Of your blame the poor fellow is quite innocent,— 
Stand back for one moment—anon he’ll be here, 

He believes you his friend, and he thinks not of fear. 


Here he comes !—See how drolly he looketh askew ; 

And now hangs his nead downward; now glances on you 
Be not rash, though he light on your apricot-bough,— 
Though he touches a bud,—there, he touches it now! 


There, he’s got what he wanted, and off he has flown !— 
Now look at the apricot bud,—is it gone ? 


Not the apricot bud,—but the grub that was in it !— 

You may thank him,—he does you a service each minute. 
Then love the poor Titmouse, and welcome him too, 
Great beauty is there in his yellow and blue ; 

He’s a fine cheerful fellow—so let him be free 

Of your garden—to build in your wail or your tree! 













“Come George, wake up,” said .Fred- 
erick Harmer to his brother early one 
fine spring morning; “ we must have a 
good day’s work in our new- garden. 
The ground is almost as hard as iron, 
and we had better dig while it is cool. 
Don’t you hear me, don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” answered George, 
in so sleepy a tone that his brother quite 
laughed at him. The laugh woke 
George a little more, and after rubbing 
his eyes and gaping a few times, he 
sprang out of bed, declaring he should 
be ready as soon as Fred. 


When the boys were dressed, they 
went into the garden together. The 
new piece of ground which their father 
had given them the day before, was an 
additional piece to their former gardens. 
Mr. Harmer had now marked out for 
their use, a large border, twenty-four 
feet long and nine broad, for he had ob- 
served with pleasure that the boys had 
raised many well-grown vegetables and 
flowers, and that they generally kept 
their gardens in neat order. 


The boys determined to plant this new 
piece with vegetables and fruit trees, but 
before they made any plan for arranging 
the various beds and paths, they intended 
to dig it all over. They began to dig 
with hearty good will, but®made very 
little progress, for the ground was so 
hard that they could scarcely force their 
spades in. 
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“This will never do,” said Fred, “ we 
shall not dig it up in a week at this rate. 
We have just two hours to work before 
breakfast, and we shall have scarcely any 
part dug upto show papa. Let me think, 
what can we do? Oh, I know, we will 
water it, George, to soften the ground.” 

“T will run to the pump m a minute 
and bring the two watering pots,” said 
George, “and you had better fetch the 
large spade, Fred.” 

While Fred. went ‘ 7 


to the _ tool-house, +f 
° 








George ran to the 
pump, but though he + 





could move the han-* : 
dle much easier than 
usual, no water came ’ 








out of the spout, and 
he returned to his 
brother, exclaiming, “ How vexatious, 
Fred! we shall not be able to dig our 
garden before papa comes down to break- 
fast—there is no water in the well.” 

“How do you know that there is no 
water ?” asked Fred. 

“ Because I have pumped and pumped 
till I am tired, and I cannot bring up any 
water,” answered George. 

“ We will go to the well and drop 
some stones through the hole in the cov- 
er of the well,” said Fred, “ and then 
we can easily tell by the sound whether 
the well is dry.” 

The boys picked up some small stones 
and went to the well, which was covered 
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over with a wooden lid and locked with 
a padlock. A knot in the wooden lid 
had fallen out, and they could easily drop 
the stones through this.hole. As they 
let the stones fall one by one, George 
was surprised to hear splash, splash, 
splash. 

“Tt is very odd,” said he, “that I could 
not pump up the water when there is 
plenty in the well. What can be the 
reason, Fred ?” 

“] should think there must be some- 
thing the matter with the pump,” said 
Fred, swe will see if we can find out.” 

“ But,” said George, “how can we 
find out what is the matter, when we 
know nothing about the different parts of 
the pump. I have never even seen the 
inside, have you ?” 

“ Yes, 1 have seen the inside two or 
three times ;” replied Fred., “and one 
day jast week, I think it was the day you 
were at my uncle’s, papa explained the 
different parts of a pump to me, and he 
allowed me to take out the bucket or box, 
and so I know he will not mind my taking 
it out now. Look, 
George, you can see 
some parts of the 
pump now these two 
doors are opened. G 
The pump handle is 
fastened to this up- 
right iron rod by an 
iron pin, and when I 
move the handle up 


and down, the pump rod, as it is called, 
goes down and up.” 























“T can see that quite plainly,” said 
George, “ but I want to see the bucket ' 
you spoke of, Fred.”. 

Fred. took out the pin which fastened 
the handle and the pump rod together, 
and drew out the 
pump rod. At one 
end of it was a round 
lump of wood witha 
piece of leather nail- 
ed round it. In the 
middle of this lump 
of wood 
round hole with a 
little trap door of 
leather, which opened upwards. 

“Do you call this thing a bucket?” 
said George, “ why I expected to see you 
bring a pail out of the pump ; this is not 
like a bucket, no bucket could hold water 
with a great hole right through it, Fred.” 

“T know this bucket is not like what 
people usually carry water in,” replied 
Fred., “but papa told me that that was 
the proper name, and I heard the plumb 
ers call it so. This lump of leather that 
covers the “hole like a little trap door, 
papa told me is called a valve.” 

“ What is this thick part of the pipe 
called, Fred., that I can see in the lower 
part of the pap 2” said George. 

“That is called the barrel,” replied 
his brother, “ though ydu see, George, it 
is more like two quart pots put one above 
another, thafi a common barrel, which is 
thicker in the middle than at the top or 
bottom. When we move the handle of 
the pump up and down, the bucket moves 
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down and up inside the barrel, which it 
js made to fit.” 

“But I wonder the leather round the 
bucket does not make it stick fast,” said 
George, “ because when leather is wetted 
it swells and takes more room.” 

“ Yes,” said Fred., “1 know that, and 
it is on account of its swelling when wet 
that it is so useful. The bucket is made 
just to fit the barrel easily, so that when 
the leather is wetted it may press softly 
against the inside of the barrel, so that 
the water may not run down between the 
leather and the barrel. But look, this 
leather is, quite dry and a part of it has 
rotted away. I dare say that was the 
reason the pump would not work. This 
empty place, where the leather has worn 
off, must have let all the water through, 
and then the leather has got dry and 
would not press properly against the 
sides of the barrel. 1am almost sure I 
can mend this bucket with a piece of an 
old shoe that you have done wearing, 
George. ~ I will run to papa’s dressing 
room and ask him if I may try.” 

“Qh do,” said George, “and I will 
find the shoe by the time you come 
back.’’ 

Mr. Harmer gave the boys leave to try 
their experiment before he sent for the 
plumber, and the shoe was soon found. 
Fred. cut it neatly and nailed the leather 
over the bare part of the bucket. The 


boys then soaked the leather round the 
bucket in a pail of rain water that stood 
in the garden, and ran to the pump with 


the mended bucket. 


Fred. placed the 
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pump rod and bucket inside the pump, 
and fastened the pump rod to the pump 
handle with the iron pin. 

“ Now, George,” said he, “work away, 
my boy.” 

George began pumping, but he said 
“the handle does not move half so easily 
as it did, Fred,” 

“So much the better,” answered Fred., 
“we have made it fit better then; hurra! 
here comes the water, George, pop the 
water-pot under the spout.” 

“ How lucky it was, Fred.” said 
George, “that you remembered what 
papa told you last week; we have a 
good hour now before breakfast.” 

The boys carried water-pot after water- 
pot of water to their garden, moistening 
about one third of the new ground. 
Then they began digging again, and 
were delighted to find how easily they 
dug up the ground which was so exceed- 
ingly hard till they watered it. 

After they had been digging some 
time, George said to his brother, “ though 
you have told me about some parts of the 
pump, Fred., I do not in the least under- 
stand how that bucket brings up the wa- 
ter. Did papa tell you ?” 

“Yes, he did,” replied Fred.. “I am 
not sure, however, that I can explain it 
well to you. But when we go into 
breakfast I will show you the little draw- 
ings of the pump papa made for me, and 
I will try and explain them to you. Do 
you think, George, you can recollect the 
names of the parts of the pump that you 
saw ¢” 
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“ Oh, yes,” said George. “The han- 
dle is fastened to the pump rod. At the 
lower part of the pump rod is the bucket, 
which moves up and down inside the 
barrel. At the bottom of the barrel is a 
leaden pipe about as -thick as a rolling 
pin, which goes from the barrel into the 
well; then there is something like a 
square leaden box at the top of the barrel 
which holds a good deal of water, and 
the spout sticks out from the box.” 


“That box is called a cistern,” said 
Fred., “but there is another part of the 
pump that I have not told you about, 
which is very useful indeed. It is called 
the sucker, and is fixed quite tight at the 
bottom of the barrel, and never moves. 
It is a lump of wood with a hole through 
it as in the bucket, and a leather trap 


door, or valve, which opens upwards just 
like the valve of the bucket.” 


“] am sorry you cannot show me that, 
Fred.,” said George, “but I suppose as it 
is fixed inside the barrel, you cannot take 
it out. Well, when we go in you must 
show me the drawings of the different 
parts, but I like seeing the real things 
best.” 

“ So do I,” said Fred. 

When the boys went in to breakfast, 


they were very pleased to tell their 


father of the success of their experiment. 
They had worked hard and had dug up 
a third part of their new ground. After 
breakfast they both begged their father 
to explain the pump to them, “ because,” 
said Fred., “I am not sure, papa, I shall 
be able to make George understand.” 


“Try, Fred.,” said his papa. “If you 
recollect well, [ have no doubt you will, 
and as I have an engagement with a 
friend,.I cannot stay now.” 

When Mr. Harmer had left them, 
Fred. went to his little desk, and showed 
George the drawings. “Look George,” 
said he, “ you must first understand that 
these drawings are called sections of the 
different parts of the pump.” 

“ You need not explain that word see 


tion,” replied George, “ for I know it quite’ 


well. Any thing cut right through the 
middle is called a section.* If I cut this 
stick from top to bottom, I make a sec- 
tion; and if I cut this loaf of bread 
through, I make a section.” 

“Well then,” said Fred., “ papa has 
made a drawing of the inside of the 
pump and its different parts, that we 
might understand it, just as if a 
real section were made from top to bot 
tom.” 

“There are the pump 
rod, bucket and sucker. 
The sucker is fixed at the 
bottom of the barrel. The 
bucket with the rod moves, 
as I explained to you m 
the garden, up and down in 
Bucket. the barrel, when the pump 
is worked. Those little 
black things are the valves 
which open upward. To make me. see 
more distinctly the difference between 

the drawing of a whole thing, 
ia and of its section, papa made 


this next little drawing. This 


Sucker. 











of it.” 

“ When the water is above the valve, 
you know, the valve must keep closed, 
When the water is below the valve, the 
yalve must be forced open. When papa 
explained to me the reason of the water 
rising in the pump, the most difficult 
thing to understand was what papa call- 
ed the ‘pressure of the air.’ The air 
presses on every thing....... . 

“Why,” said George, “do you think 
that difficult to understand, Fred.? I 
know the air presses against the sails of 
our boat and pushes it along, and against 
the sails of the windmill too. I do not 
think ‘ha@@ is difficult to understand or 
remember.” 

“ When papa,” said Fred., “ was talk- 
ing to me about the pressure of the air, I 
thought of the windmill, and the sails of 
the ships too, but still that is not the 
proper explanation of the pressure of the 
air, for the air presses on every thing, 
not only when the wind blows but when 
the air is quite still.” 

“What,” asked George, “when the 
day is quite hot and sultry, and we feel 
no wind at all ?” 

“Yes, always,” said Fred., “and you 
can be sure of that, George, if you run 
quickly on a hot day, for you will feel 
the air like a slight wind on your face, 
because you press against the air in run- 
ning.” 

“T tell you what [ think pressure of 
the air is like, George. Water, you 
know, is heavy, and in the great sea, in 
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the stones, the fish, and the weeds, wheth- 
er there is a storm or whether there is a 
calm. It does not signify in the least 
whether the wind blows or not, the water 
presses with the same weight on the dif- 
ferent things in the water.” 

“ But,” said George, “I know that 
water is heavy; for a pail of water weighs 
a good deal, but does air weigh any 
thing ?” 

“Yes, it does weigh something, but 
not nearly so much as water. If we had 
a pipe thirty feet high, filled with water, 
and another pipe that was thirty miles 
high filled with nothing but air, the wa- 
ter in one pipe and the air in the other, 
would weigh nearly alike.” 

“ But does the air go up so very far 
above the clouds ?” said George. 

“ Yes,” answered Fred., “ papa said it 
is supposed to go up rather higher, and 
so thete is thirty or forty miles of air 
always pressing on the surface of the 
well, and upon all other objects around 
us.” 

“Tf we put a pipe into the water and 
get the air out of the inside of the pipe, 
the air that is pressing so heavily outside 
the pipe on the surface of the water in the 
well, will force the water up the pipe.” 

“ Well,” said George, “I think I can 
understand now how it is. I draw the 
water from a cup into my mouth through 
a straw; I have often done that till I 
have quite emptied the cup. I somehow 


draw the air out of the straw, and the air 
outside thé straw presses on the surface 
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of the water in the cup, and pushes it in-. 


to the straw. But how does the pump, 
Fred., draw the air out of the pipe ?” 
© “Why, first of all, 
suppose, George, the 
pipe has no water in 
Cistern. 14>” Said Fred., “and 
| suppose the bucket 
r at the lower part of 
{Bsr the barrel, as in this 
| packet, Little drawing. Well, 
T sucker. When you lift the 
ee bucket, some of the 
going into gir in the pipe comes 
the Well. : 
through the valve in 
the sucker into the 
barrel. As soon as you stop lifting the 
bucket up, the sucker valve closes and 
prevents the air going back again into 
the pipe. When you push the bucket 
down, the air that you have just got into 
the barrel pushes open the valve in 
the bucket, and goes through the valve 
into the cistern, and then through the 
spout into the open air. As soon as the 
bucket has got to the bottom of the barrel, 
the bucket valve closes, and when you 
again lift the bucket, some more air 
comes from the pipe through the sucker 
valve into the barrel; and so you keep 
on till you have taken all the air out of 
the pipe going into the well.” 

“ And then,” said George, hastily, “I 
know what happens, for while the air is 
being pumped out of the pipe, the outside 
air keeps pressing on the surface of the 
water in the well and pushing it into the 
empty pipe; so that, I suppose, by the 




















time the air is all out of the pipe, the 
pipe is full of water, and then the water 
goes through the valves exactly in the 
same way as the air did.” 


“Yes, you are quite right, George,” 
said Fred., “ look at pa 
pa’s drawings and you 
will not forget it. These 
little arrows are placed 
on the side, George, to 
show which way the 
bucket is moving. See, 
in this drawing the arrow 
is pointed downwards. 
When we lift the handle 
of the pump, we push the 
bucket down# and the 
valves are then in this 
position. In the next, the arrow is point 
ed upwards. When 
we pull the handle 
down the bucket is 
lifted up, and the 
_|; valves are in this 
==} position.” 






































“T am almost 
glad, Fred.,” said 
George, “that we 
could not pump up 
the water, when 
we first tried this 
morning. I never 
thought about the 
inside of a pump before. It is very cut 
ous and very entertaining. I wonder, 
Fred., if you and I could make a small real 
pump. I should like it so very much.” 

















“Yes, I think we could,” said Fred. 
“We could make a small pond well lined 
with clay for our well, and lay a pipe 
from it to our pump. I have some 
thought of something else for our gar- 
den.” 

“ What is that ?” said George. 

“A fountain to fall in tiny showers 
over our plants, like the fountains in the 
Zoological Gardens. Only ours will be 
very small compared to those.” 

“Oh! that would be beautiful,” ex- 
claimed George; “but, Fred. how can 
you manage that ?” 


A RIDDLE. 
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“T must ask papa first to lend me the 
book of plates that contains drawings of 
pumps, fountains, and all kinds of things, 
for I am not sure I know the best way 
yet; but, George, we will talk of that by 
and by, for, look, it is near nine o’clock 
and we must be off to school, and we 
have plenty of work before us for the 
present, without thinking of fountains. 
Stop one moment while | put the draw- 
ings into my desk, George, now I am 
ready.” 

« And so am I,” said George.* And 
the two boys started together to school. 





A RIDDLE. 


Ere from the east arose the lamp of day, 

Or Cynthia gilt the night with paler ray— 

Ere earth. was form’d, or ocean knew its place, 
Long, long anterior to the human race, 


I did exist. In chaos I was found, 


When awful darkness shed its gloom around. 
In heaven I dwell, in those bright realms above, 
And in the radiant ranks of angels move. 

But when th’ Almighty, by His powerful call, 
Made out of nothing this stupendous ball, 

I did appear, and still upon this earth 

Am daily seen, and every day have birth. 

With Adam I in Paradisé was seen, 

When the vile serpent tempted Eve to sin ; 
And, since the fall, I with the human race 
Partake their shame and manifest disgrace. 

In the dark caverns of old ocean drear 

I ever was, and ever shall appear. 

In every battle firmly I have stood, 

When plains seem lav’d, whole oceans dy’d with blood. 
But, hold—no more! It now remains with you 
To find me out, and bring me forth to view. 
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THE PETEREL. 


O, srormy, stormy Peterel, 
Come rest thee, bird, awhile ; 

There is no storm, believe me, 
Anigh this summer isle. 


Come, rest thy waving pinions ; 
Alight thee down by me; 

And tell me somewhat of the lore 
Thou learnest on the sea! 


Dost hear beneath the ocean 
The gathering tempest form ? 

See’st thou afar the little cloud 
That grows into the storm ? 


How is it in the billowy depths— 
Doth sea-weed heave and swell ? 

And is a sound of coming woe 
Rung from each caverned shell ? 


Dost watch the stormy sunset 
In tempests of the west ; 

And see the old moon riding slow 
With the new moon on her breast ? 


Dost mark the billows heaving 
Before the coming gale ; 

And scream for joy of every sound 
That turns the seamen pale ? 


Are gusty tempests mirth to thee ; 
Lov’st thou the lightning’s flash ; 


The booming of the mountain waves— 
The thunder’s deafening crash ? 


O, stormy, stormy Peterel, 
Thou art a bird of woe! 

Yet would I thou couldst teil me half 
Of the misery thou dost know! 


There was a ship went down last night, 
A good ship and a fair ; 

A costly freight within her lay, 
And many a soul was there! 


The night-black storm was over her, 
And ’neath, the caverned wave : 
In all her strength she perished, 
No skill of man could save. 


The cry of her great agony 
Went upward to the sky ; 

She perished in her strength and pride, 
Nor human aid was nigh. 


But thou, O stormy Peterel, 
Went'st screaming o’er the foam ;— 
Are there no tidings from that ship 
Which thou canst carry home ? 


Yes! He who raised the tempest up, 
Sustained each drooping one ; 

And God was present in the storm, 
Though human aid was none! 
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Pretender entering the Cottage of Glengary 


One stormy evening in March, in the 
year 1749, a happy family party was 
assembled round a cheerful fire, in a 
picturesque and ornamental little cot- 
lage, situated amidst the wilds of Glen- 
gary, in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The group consisted of a fine man of 
middle age, whose countenance indicated 
a cultivated mind, and a character at 
once firm and benevolent: near him, sat 
his only daughter ; her features, without 

Vou. VI. T 


being regularly beautiful, possessed so 
much intellect and sweetness, that, once 


seen, they were long remembered. Two 
young men, dressed in military costume, 
completed the circle. They had been 
conversing in an animated strain for 
sometime, when, after a short pause, 
Flora gaily observed, “ And so you really 
think yourself a person of some conse- 
quence, Arthur, because you had some 
slight share in the late victory: I sup- 
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pose we shall hear of nothing now, but 
the battle Which you helped to win, and 


- the terror which your tremendous figure 


caused in the hostile army! I shall be- 
gin to be afraid of you myself.” 

“T am glad to see, my fair cousin, that 
your good spirits have not deserted you, 
even in these tumultuous times,” replied 
Arthur, smiling. “I have not seen such 
a merry face as yours for many a long 
day; it is quite a pleasure to gaze upon 
it.” 

“Come, cousin Arthur,” said the young 
lady, laughing, “ do not be sentimental ; 
but tell me, have we not reason to re- 
joice, when there is some prospect of 
peace being restored to us once more ; 
when we shall no longer hear of the 
father fighting against his son, and the 
brother against his brother; when we 
can retire to rest, without the agony of 


thinking that some beloved relative has 


perhaps, that day, been lost to us ; when 
happiness and plenty will again revisit 
our dwellings: surely, surely, we have 
reason to rejoice.” 

“ We have indeed,” said Arthur, “rea- 
son to be grateful for many blessings ; 
but do not be too sanguine, dear Flora, 
in your hopes for peace, lest you be dis- 
appointed. Charles Edward, though his 
prospects at present are ruinous, has still 
many adherents. France assists him ; 


and if his own courage do not fail, we 
may, ere long, have another skirmish 
with the rebels, just to keep us warm 


this cold weather.” 
“It is impossible, quite impossible,” 


said Duncan, the brother of Flora; * the 
Pretender’s hopes are for ever blasted; 
the plains of Culloden put an end to 
them; he has lost his best troops; his 
French allies deserted him on the field : 
and if he escape with his life, it is more 
than he deserves, and, | should think, 
more than he expects.” “Say not so, 
my dear boy,” said his father; “ he has 
indeed brought much trouble and distress 
into our land, and I sincerely rejoice that 
his forces have been so completely rout 
ed: but, remember, he is young; he has 
been from his infancy taught, that the 
assertion of his right was a duty incum- 
bent upon him; he is enterprising, and 
thinks that he is ambitious in a right 
cause ; and, though we cannot but blame 
his actions, we should pity his misfor 
tunes: I hope he has by this time escap- 
ed to France, with the conviction that his 
ill-fated schemes are futile.” 

“There is not much chance of that, 
sir,” replied Duncan; “a price of thirty 
thousand pounds is set on his head, which 
is a sum few can resist; and every fish 
ing-boat is watched as it leaves the 
shore.” 

“Then, where should you think he is 
at present ?” inquired Flora. 

“Qh, he is wandering about the coum 
try, most likely, in some disguise or oth- 
er: but he must be taken; he cannot 
escape.” 

“Come, Duncan,” said Arthur, “though 
you are so loyal now, it was only last 
night, as we crossed the moors, that you 
were pitying the poor fellow; and I think 
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had you met him then, you would have 
brought him home for a night's shelter.” 

“| bring him home !” exclaimed Dun- 
can, “never! The roof of a Macdonald 
shall never shelter a rebel to his king, 
whilst | have a sword to prevent it. 
But now, sister Flora, let us leave Prince 
Charley, as he calls himself, and sing us 
one of your favorite melodies: here is 


' Arthur dying to hear your voice, after so 


long an absence.” 

Flora was soon seated at her harp, 
and had sung one verse of a beautiful 
Scottish ballad, when she was interrupt- 
ed by a servant entering, and informing 
his master that there were two men at 
the door, who wished to speak to him. 

«Let them send in their message,” 


said Macdonald. “They wunna do that,”. 


replied the old domestic, “ because I have 
tried them ; they maun speak to yoursell.” 

Macdonald arose, and went to the 
door; whilst the young men, surprised 
ata visit at so unusual an hour, and in 
the then disturbed state of the country, 
followed him. 

The appearance of the strangers was 
certainly not very prepossessing; the 
taller of the two was clad in a short coat 
of black frieze, over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt round with a belt, 
from which hung a dagger and a pistol. 
His eyes were hollow, his visage wan, 
and his constitution appeared to be great- 
lyimpaired by famine and fatigue. Not- 
withstanding, there was in his manner a 
degree of dignity, which was unlooked 
for in.such apparel; and an appearance 
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of patient struggling with misfortunes, 
which could not fail to arrest the atten- 
tion, and excite the pity, of those who 
saw him. 

The dress of his companion was as 
mean and poor as his own; and though 
he also, evidently, had gone through 
much hardship and suffering, there was 
in his air that careless fortitude, and im 
his countenance that good-humoured ex- 
pression, which seemed to laugh away 
care and sorrow, as unwelcome visitors. 

“ Arrah, thin,” he said, in a strong 
Irish accent, as Macdonald approached, 
‘“ Heaven’s blessin’ on y’er honor! an’ 
we ’re makin’ beuld to trouble yees; but, 
maybe, ye haven’t a place where we 
could lay our heads this blusterin’ night; 
or the bit, or the sup, to keep the cowld 
and the hunger out; sorra anything has 
entered our lips this blessed day, barrin’ a 
thrifle of milk that I tuk from owld Gor- 
don’s cow, jist to aise the cratur.” 

“Indeed, this is rather an unusual 
hour to make such a request,” replied 
Macdonald ; “ but it is not often a High- 
lander refuses bed and board to the way- 
faring stranger ; say that you are a friend 
to King George, and an enemy to Charles 
Stuart, and you are welcome.” 

“ Why thin, it’s myself can’t say that; 
becase it’s not Christianity to be any 
man’s enemy: but I’m sure I'll say wid 
all my heart, God save the King !” 
“That will not do, sir,” said Duncan 
fiercely ; “we all know that the rebel 
Stuart is called King by some ; and you 
had better give us to understand on 
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whose side you are, lest I show you the 
outside of the door.” ‘“ Sure, an’ it’s the 
outside of the door we’ve been admiring 
this last half-hour; and I’m thinkin’ it’s 
not worse than the prospect inside, and 
I’m purty sartain—” 

“Come, come, sir, no more of this 
trifling,” interrupted Duncan. “Are you 
a friend to Charles Stuart or not?” “Is 
it a frind? Sure I’m a frind to all the 
earth; and I'll be your frind through hfe, 
my jewil o’ the world, if you'll let me 
drink your health in a cup of the raal 
mountain dew.” 

The young soldier angrily opened the 
door, and was about to command their 
departure, when the taller stranger, who 
had not yet spoken, said in a low but 
firm voice to Macdonald, “It is an un- 
reasonable hour to trouble you, sir; but 
cold and famine are stern visitors: be- 
fore you send us to seek a shelter else- 
where, may I request a moment’s audi- 
ence with you?” Macdonald immedi- 
ately led the way to the apartment where 
Flora was still seated, followed by the 
strangers and the two young men; and, 


closing the door, said “ There is that in. 


your manner, sir, which tells me you are 
not what you appear to be. Here are 
none present but my own family: say 
then in what way I can assist you; and, 
should you not be a friend of the mis- 
guided Stuart, be assured I shall do it 
willingly.” 

The stranger for a moment paused, 
and glanced around him ; then advancing 
a few steps, and drawing his tall form to 


its height, he said, “ Macdonald! I am 
the unfortunate Charles Stuart himself; 
and am come to beg a little bread and 
a few clothes. I know your present 
attachment to my adversaries ; but I be. 
lieve you have sufficient honor not to 
abuse my confidence, or to take advan- 
tage of my distressed situation. Take 
these rags, which have for some time 
been my only covering: you may proba- 
bly restore them to me one day, when | 
shall be seated on the throne of Great 
Britain.” As he spoke, he threw off the 
cap, which had hitherto partly concealed 
his countenance, and displayed to the 
eyes of the astonished party the dark 
flowing lecks and sun-burnt features of 
the man, whom they all considered as an 
outcast and a rebel. 

There was a moment’s silence; during 
which Macdonald was buried in thought; 
but it was only fora moment. Approach- 
ing the Prince, he said, with an air of re 
spect, “ Your confidence, sir, shall not be 
abused. You have thrown yourself up- 
on my hospitality, and you shall not 
have cause to repent it. I give you the 
word of a Macdonald, which was never 
yet broken, not to betray you. Come, 
Duncan and Arthur; come, Flora; you 
have never forgotten your duty to your 
king or your country: forget it not now 
to a destitute stranger.” The young 
people. touched with pity at his distress, 
and reverencing the sacred laws of hos- 
pitality, willingly gave the unfortunate 
wanderer the assurances he wanted ; and 
even the fiery Duncan seemed to forget 
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his animosity, as he eagerly assisted 
Arthur to procure refreshment and a 
change of clothing for their wearied and 
famished guests. Under the active su- 
perintendence of Flora, the table was 
soon covered with a profusion of substan- 
tial dishes; and, with almost voracious 
appetites, for they had tasted no food that 
day, did Charles Stuart and his faithful 
adherent, Sheridan, sit down to the hos- 
pitable board. 

Macdonald stood silently musing on 
the extraordinary turns of fortune; and 
could not suppress a sigh as he looked 
at the desolate wanderer before him, and 
remembered that he was the grandson of 
a king, and the descendant of a race of 
monarchs, who had swayed the sceptre 
in that very land where he was now a 
proscribed outiaw. The meal ended, the 
prince arose, and, with graceful ease, ex- 
pressed his heartfelt gratitude to his gen- 
erous opponent and his family. “I can- 
hot repay you now,” he said with deep 
feeling, “ but the time may come that I 
can prove to you that when once Charles 
Stuart has received a kindness he never 
forgets it.” 

“ 'Troth, neither does Ned Sheridan,” 
said the grateful Irishman, as a tear stood 
in his eye; “an’ for your goodness to 
my dare and noble masther, the name o’ 
Macdonald shall be precious to me and 
mine while life lasts: sure, if he had 
been your born brother, ye could not 
have resaved him more kindly ; and, 
take my word, ye'll niver repent it.” 

But I must not make my story too 
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long. The generous Highlander would 
not suffer the wanderers to depart for 
Rveral days; during which tine he and 
his family united in showing them every 
attention, and procuring them every com- 
fort in their power. The military were 
making diligent search for the fugitives 
all round the neighborhood ; and the re- 
ward of thirty thousand pounds was per- . 
petually sounding in their ears: but their 
fidelity remained unshaken. After the 
lapse of a few days, the search became 
less strict, and the prince and his faithful 
follower, recruited in health and spirits, 
left the cottage in Glengary with fervent 
prayers for the happiness of its inmates ; 
the noble Macdonald assisting them, as 
far as he was able, with the means ofs 
escape to France. 

“OQ mamma!” said Egbert, “do not 
finish yet. Did-they get safe to France ?” 

“ After many difficulties and dangers, 
they did, my love: but they were often 
placed in such perilous situations, that it 
required all their wit and ingenuity to 
devise means of extricating themselves ; 
and, frequently, were they compelled to 
trust to the fidelity ‘of their friends, by 
acknowledging who they were.”—*“ But, 
mamma,” said George, “ did the 30 thous- 
and pounds tempt none of them to betray 
him? I think it was running a great 
risk.” —* No, George; though he trusted 
his life with more than fifty individuals, 
many of whom were quite poor, and who 
would have esteemed such a sum an 
endless treasure, not one amongst them 
proved false. On one occasion, a poor 
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mau, discovering who tne fugitive was, So much for the fidelity of Highlanders, 
indignantly rejected the offer of the sum Good night, my dear children! and, 
promised for his capture, and furnishe&® whenever you are entrusted with a se. 
the prince with a disguise and means of cret, whenever, you see your enemy in 
escape; yet so poor was that man, that, distress, remember the story of the cot 
a few weeks after, he was transported for tage in Glengary.” 

stealing a cow worth thirty shillings. 
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LADY MARY. 
BY MISS GOULD. 


Lapy Mary was able 
. To keep a good table ; 
. And what was still better, none found her 
; Without a good heart 
| The good things to impart, 
Which Providence showered around her. 
She was prudent, ’tis true ; 
But was generous too, 
When charity called for her money ; 
And she ever kept by, 
Her own board to supply, 
’ Fresh biscuits, sweet butter and honey; 
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And twenty things more 
That we'll not number o’er, 

But such as gave comfort to many ? 
So old, lone and poor, * 
That at home, she felt sure, 

They had very little, if any. 


Then, oft as there came 

To her house, some old dame, 
So feeble she scarce could walk steady, 

Lady Mary would say, 

“Take your cloak off and stay, 
And early my tea shall be ready.” 


So pleasant her smile 

And her manner the while— 
So kind was the welome she gave her, 

Her modest old guest 

Would be put quite at rest, 
And stay as if granting a favor. 


She’d laugh, then, and chat, 
About this thing and that, 
And seek to amuse her meek hearer, 
As social and free, 
While she poured out the tea, 
As if some great duchess were near her. 


When the moment was come 
For her guest to go home, 
That she might neither want, beg, nor borrow, 
She’d press her to take 
A nice tart and a cake, 
Or something else, good for the morrow. 


She sometimes would go 
Soothing words to bestow, : 
With gifts and kind looks, where were lying 
The sick, pale and faint; 
And she’d kneel, like a saint, 
In prayer by the bed of the dying. 


Her wish was, to see 
All as happy as she: 
And she knew her kind deeds so to vary, 
That the sad, rich and poor, 
Said, in heaven, they were sure, 4 
Was a place for the good Lady Mary. 
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As there has been very lately brought 
jnto our country two very beautiful 
(CaMELoPARDs, we believe the following 
account, taken from a late English pub- 
lication, will be quite agreeable to our 
young readers. 

The Camelopard, or Giraffe, although 
known to the ancients, and captured for 
the purpose of adding to the barbarous 
exhibitions of Rome,* has been rarely 
introduced to Europe in modern times ; 
and scarcely ever, we believe, had Great 
Britain to boast of a living specimen 
of the Camelopard within it, until the 
one arrived which was presented to 
George [V., and which died shortly after 
its arrival. 

The larest preserved specimens, which 
have been exhibited in England are, we 
ate assured, the two still to be seen at 
the British Museum, which we should 
think are about fifteen or sixteen feet 
high; since they appear, in their pre- 
served state, much larger and taller than 
ihe finest of the living specimens lately 
imported ; and of these no less than seven 
have arrived in London within the last 
two months, previously to the period of 

our writing. Of these there are four at 
the Revent’s Park, and three at the Sur- 
ry Zoological Gardens; the latter being 
considerably larger than the former, and 








* Pompey, the triumvir with Crassus and Cmwsar, had 
tn of these animals at one time exhibited at the theatre, 
Vhere wild creatures, as previously stated, were let loose 
on each other. 
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much more lively when we saw them. 
At each of the menageries the Giraffes 
are attended by three Numidian keepers; 
but the highest of the four- which first 
arrived, does not, we are assured, exceed 
eleven feet; we have scen them only: 
when they were lying down, upon which 
occasions it was said they were not to 
be disturbed. 

Of the three which are at the Surrey 
Gardens, two are males, and about from 
thirteen to fourteen feet in height; the 
female much smaller. Mr. Cross in- 
formed us that the largest of the males 
was fourteen feet high, two years and-a- 
half old, and that the two others were 
about eighteen months. The expense 
of the capture, and subsequent removal 
of these seven animals to this country, 
must have been very great; and each 
party of them, still attended by their Nu- 
midian friends, shows they require more 
than ordinary care. 

When we saw the three large ones at 
the Surrey Gardens they were lively and 
playful as fawns, and not in the least 
alarmed at the appearance of their nu- 
merous visitors. They partook of their 
food, as inclination prompted them, from 
a trough which was placed at the height 
of an ordinary first floor window. 

The Giraffe, in a natural state, will 
grow to the great height of seventeen 
feet, from the hoof to the top of the head, 
whereon he has two small, erect, and ob- 
tuse protuberances, like horns, which ap- 
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pear to be covered with a tough skin. 
The shape of his head is somewhat like 
that of the race-horse, yet slender as the 
stag’s; his eye is dark and full; while 
his tongue is so peculiarly formed that he 
is enabled to extend it a considerable 
length; and by encircling with it the 
tops of the light branches and leaves of 
the trees upon which he feeds, he thus 
obtains the chief part of his food. His 
neck, when he stands erect, is graceful 
and swan-like ; his shoulders are high, 
and fore legs very long; the back slopes 
downwards from the bottom of the neck 
to the insertion of the tail, which is thin, 
with a tuft at the end. The fore legs 
are about two-fifths of the creature’s 
height, since they were just six feet, in 
one which was fifteen feet high, as 
measured by Mr. John Campbell. 

The body of the Giraffe is remarkably 


short, according to its extreme height, 


gand is not the length of the neck from 


the top of the shoulder to the tail; the 
legs are siender and have a tuft of hair 
on the knees; the hoofs are hard and 
cloven, like other ‘animals that chew the 
cud; and the color of the skin is a light 
ash, or dun, marked all over with dusky 
red, or chocolate-colored spots. In their 
native solitudes they are hunted by the 
Arabs for their flesh,—which is good 
eating—and their skins. They fly from 
the least noise, and ascend a precipice 
with the swiftness and security of the 
goat, the hocfs of both being similarly 
formed; but though ever ready to re- 
treat, yet, if closely pressed, this timid 


creature then uses its hoofs in its defence 
with the rapidity of lightning, and often 
not without effect. 

M. Thibaut, who procured the Giraffes 
for the proprietors of the menagerie jn 
Regent's Park, in a letter dated the 2nd 
of January, 1836, and addressed to 
their secretary, says, “I availed myself 
of the emulation which prevailed among 
the Arabs; and, as the season was far 
advanced and favorable, I proceeded im. 
mediately to Kordofan.* It was on the 
15th of August, 1834, that I saw the first 
two Giraffes. A rapid chase on horses 
accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, 
put us in possession, at the end of three 
hours, of the largest of the two; the 
mother of one of those now in my charge, 
Unable to take her alive, the Arabs kill- 
ed her with blows of the sabre, and cut 
ting her to pieces, carried the meat to the 
head quarters, which we had established 
in a wooded situation; an arrangement 
necessary to our own comfort, and to se 
cure pasturage for the camels of both 
sexes which we had brought with us 
in aid of the object of our chase. We 
deferred until the morrow the pursuit of 
the young Giraffe, which my companions 
assured me they would have no difficulty 
in again discovering.” 

On the following day the party started 
at day break, “and at nine o’clock in the 
morning,” says M. Thibaut, “| had the 
happiness to find myself in possession of 
the Giraffe.” He is silent as to the means 


* Kordofan is a country of Africa lying to the westward 
of Nubia, or Sennaar, 
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adopted in its capture, but says “a pre- 
mium was given to the hunter whose 
horse first came up with the animal;” the 
chase having been “pursued through 
brambles and thorny trees.” 

He thus proceeds :—* Possessed of this 
Giraffe, it was necessary to rest for three 
or four days in order to render it suffi- 
ciently tame. During this period, an 
Arab holds it at the end of a long cord. 
By degrees it becomes accustomed to the 
presence of man, and takes a little nour- 
ishkment. To furnish milk for it, I had 
brought with me female camels. It be- 
came gradually resigned to its condition, 
and was soon willing to follow, in short 
stages, the route of our caravan. 

“The first Giraffe, captured at four 
days’ journey to the southwest of Kordo- 
fan, will enable us to form some judge- 
ment as to its probable age at present, as 
Ihave observed its growth and its mode 
of life. When it first came into my 
hands, it was necessary to insert a finger 
into its mouth, in order to deceive it into 
a belief that the nippie of its dam was 
there ; then it sucked freely. According 
to the opinion of the Arabs, and to the 
length of time that I have had it, this first 
Giraffe cannot, at the utmost, be more 
Since I have 
had it, its size has fully doubled.” 

As we cannot imagine that any Eu- 
topean can be better qualified than M. Thi- 
baut, to speak of the habits of the Giraffe, 
We quote the following passages from his 
description of them. He tells us that its 
frst run is so exceedingly rapid, that 


than nineteen months old. 
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the swiftest horse, if unaccustomed io the 
desert, would scarcely come up with it. 


If it reach a mountain, it passes the 


heights with rapidity ; its feet—as already 
observed—being like those of the goat, 
endowing it with the dexterity of that 
animal ; and with such incredible power 
it bounds over the ravines, that horses 
cannot, in such situations, compete with 
it.” 

The Giraffe is fond of wooded coun- 
try, where, as we have said, leaves of 
trees are its principal food; its conforma- 
tion allowing it to reach the tops. The 
one spoken of above, killed by the Arabs, 
measured twenty-one (French) feet from 
the ears to the hoofs. Green herbs are 
very agreeable to this animal, but its 
structure does not admit of its feeding on 
them in the same manner as our domes- 
tic quadrupeds, such as the ox and the 
horse. It is obliged to straddle widely ; 
its fore feet are gradually stretched apart 
from each other, and its neck being then 
bent into a semicircular form, it is thus 
enabled to collect the grass; but on the 
slightest noise the timid animal raises it- 
self with rapidity, and has recourse to 
immediate flight. It eats with delicacy, 
taking its food leaf by leaf; and, unlike 
the camel, rejecting thorns and coarse 
herbage. 


M. Thibaut obtained five Giraffes at 
Kordofan ; but, owing to the cold weath- 
er of December, four of them died, leaving 
him with only the one which he had at 
first procured. He, however, persevered, 
remaining three months in the desert ; 
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and at length captured three others, all 
smaller than the one which, it may be 
fairly said, he bred by hand. With these 
four he has, after all his toils in an in- 
hospitable desert, safely arrived in Lon- 
don. There are three males and a female; 
and, having shown the trouble—the ex- 
pense attending which may be imagined 
—of obtaining these living rarities, it will 
readily be supposed that less of both 
could not have been spared in procuring 
those, which are so much larger, in the 
possession of Mr. Cross, and which need 
not, therefore, be narrated. 

In its present domestic state, “as the 
grass on which it is now fed,” adds Mr. 
Thibaut, “ must be cut for it, it takes the 
upper part only, which it chews until it 
perceives the stem to become too coarse. 
Great care is necessary to its preserva- 
tion, especially cleanliness. It is ex- 
tremely fond of society, and is very sen- 
sible; I have observed one of them shed 
tears when it no longer saw its compan- 
ions, or the persons who were in the 
habit of attending to it.” 

In conclusion, M. Thibaut adds, that 
the Giraffes in his possession were “ ca- 
pable of walking for six hours a day 
without the slightest fatigue ;” which, 
in growing animals, shows the great 
strength they must possess when in their 
full vigor. Those in the Surrey Gar- 


dens were fifty-six days in coming over 
to England. We have already spoken 
of the graceful appearance of the neck of 
the Giraffe, when he stands erect; but 
we cannot particularize any other part of 


his form as corresponding with it; so far 
from this, indeed, he appears altogether a 
more awkward animal than many with 
which we are much better acquainted. In 
his wild state, and flying over the wastes 
of an African landscape with the swiftness 
of a hunted roe, he may appear, if not a 
symmetrical, yet a beautiful object in the 
distance. But we cannot admit that it is 
the elegance of his proportions, or the 
gracefulness of his movements, which 
render him so great an object of attrac. 
tion among us. The action of his walk, 
trot, and canter, appear very awkward; 


the more especially, in consequence of - 


moving both legs on the same side at the 
same time, and not transversely as do 
other quadrupeds; and to the comparative 
shortness of his body,—at every step the 
hinder foot not following the fore ina 
direct line, but passing it on the outside, 
and reaching considerably beyond it. 

It is a rarity which deservedly renders 
the Giraffe an object of attraction among 
us, whe his gentle nature at once con- 
firms all favorable impressions which 
might have been previously created in 
his favor; and, certainly, the great ex 
pense, enterprise and perseverance ems 
ployed’ to obtain these productions of the 
desert, both in a national and _ sientific 
point of view, ought to, as we have no 
doubt it will, be liberally compensated. 





To read and not to understand, is t0 
pursue and not to take. 

A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 

A flatterer is a most dangerous enemy: 
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{ We are going to publish in our Magazine, some very interesting letters from a mother to her 


son, who desired her to give him an account of Trees. 


She will describe their qualities, and 


narrate numerous interesting anecdotes and superstitions from History, connected with the 


subject. 


She selects her materials from the most celebrated authors. 


And, as much of the 


historical part is fabulous, she gives in her first letter a brief account of Heathen mythology, 
sufficient to render the letters intelligible to all little readers uninstructed in that knowledge. 
The letters are short, but will be found very excellent in their remarks. ] 


A familiar account of Trees, describing their qualities, §c., and narrating 
numerous interesting anecdotes and superstitions from sacred and profane his- 


tory connected with the subject. 


LETTER I. 
My pear Boy, 


Berore | give you the information you 
desire concerning Trees, it will be neces- 
sary to tell you somewhat about the re- 
ligion of the Ancients, among whom 
many trees,'piants, and flowers, were re- 
garded as sacred objects. 

The religion of the Ancients is evi- 
dently a perversion of the history and re- 
ligion of the Patriarchal times. In the 
Oriental, the Grecian, and Roman sys- 
tems of mythology, may be traced the 
principal events mentioned in Scripture; 
such as the formation of the world; the 
fall and corruption of man; the power of 
asupernatural enemy ; the destruction of 
the world by water; the repeopling it by 
the Sons of Noah ; the expectation of its 
final destruction by fire; and, above all, 
the promise of a great and Divine De- 
liverer. 

Notwithstanding the garb of fiction 
and fable in which these truths are ar- 
tayed, their sacred origin is discernible, 


and the corruption of the primitive truth, 
evidently owing to an idolatrous worship 
of the Father of lies, instead of the God 
of truth. The image of God is so 
wrought in the heart of man, that ‘it can- 
not be totally defaced without the ruin of 
human nature: for, however degenerate 
and blind a creature may become, he still 
retains some sense and awe of a Deity. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
gives a lamentable description of the de- 
pravity of the human heart. After ob- 
serving, that the wrath of God is reveal- 
ed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, &c., he 
says: “ Because that when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neith- 
er were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools, and chang- 
ed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image, made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and to fourfooted beasts, and 


b 


creeping things.’ 
_Ancient historians have endeavored to 
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excuse the idolatry of the heathen, by 
asserting that the plurality of Gods wor- 
shipped by the ignorant people, were 
considered by the more informed, as the 
perfections and powers of the one Su- 
preme Being under different names and 
titles; and the diversity of names was 
but a more distinct acknowledgement of 
the many blessings and advantages which 
mankind received from him. 

Whether this assertion be true or not, 
it is certain that the ignorance or creduli- 
ty of man peopled the heavens with im- 
aginary beings, to whom they ascribed 
adventures and inclinations, which would 
be deemed a disgrace to human nature. 

To obtain the favor of these Deities, 
they built temples, and erected altars, up- 
on which their Priests offered sacrifices 
of animals, fruits, costly gums and odors, 
and sometimes human victims. 

The Greeks not satisfied with the multi- 
plicity of Gods they worshipped belong- 
ing to the different states of their own 
nation, (each of which had its peculiar 
form of worship,) instituted a general fes- 
tival, in honor of all other Gods, where- 
with they were unacquainted. And it 
appears from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that the Athenians erected a temple to 
the “ Unknown God.” 

Though God has been pleased to en- 
lighten our understanding, and to lead 
us, through Christ, to the knowledge of 
himself, thereby making it impossible 
that we should ever renew heathen cus- 
toms and extravagances; yet it is well to 
a<now into what depth of error human 


nature is liable to fall, when, through 
forgetfulness of God, we are induced to 
follow the dictates of our own evil hearts, 
ox the suggestions of the enemy of our 
souls. 

I will now say a few words concerning 
the Greek mythology, as I shall have 
frequent occasion to refer to it in my let 
ters. 

Cecrops, the founder of Athens, is said 
to have introduced the Egyptian theology 
into Attica, and established the worship 
of Jupiter. Orpheus, Dedalus, and 
Melampus, imparted new supplies from 
the same source; and Greece was soon 
furnished with a multitude of gods and 
demi-gods, which they divided into three 
classes: celestial, marine, and infernal; 
these were all subject to Jupiter, who 
was considered as the father of gods and 
men. 

The celestial deities were, Jupiter, 
Apollo the god of science (who was also 
considered as the sun,) in which charae- 
ter he received the name of Phebus; 
Mars, the god of war; Mercury, the god 
of eloquence and messenger of the gods; 
Bacchus, the god of the vintage; Vul- 
can, the god of fire; Juno, the sister and 
consort of Jupiter; Minerva, the goddess 
of liberal arts, who under the name of 
Pallas, was also considered as the god- 
dess of war; Phebe was deemed god- 
dess of the moon, and under the name of 
Hecate, was, in hell, the goddess of night 
and darkness ; Ceres, the goddess of ag- 
riculture; and, Vesta, the goddess of fire. 

The marine deities were, Neptune, and 
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his wife, Amphitrite; Oceanus, and his 
wife, Thetys; Proteus; Nereus, with his 
sister and consort, Doris; and their pro- 
geny, known under the appellation of 
Tritons, Nereids, &c. 

The infernal gods were, Pluto, and his 
consort, Proserpine; Plutus, the god of 
riches; Charon; the Furies, the Fates, 
the three Judges, Minos, AZacus, and 
Rhadamanthus. Besides these, they had 
tural deities, as Pan, Sylvanus, Priapus, 
Aristeus, Terminus, the Fauns and 
Satyrs, Pales, Flora, Pomona, and a 
vast number of nymphs. 

Oracles formed an essential part of the 
Greek religion. They were places sup- 
posed to be particularly honored with the 
residence of some God. The three most 
celebrated were those of Jupiter at Dodo- 
na, of Apollo at Delphi, and the oracle 
of Trophonius. 

In perplexed cases, Oracles were con- 
sulted, and ambiguous answers delivered 
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by the Priest or Priestesses, and after- 
wards put in order by them, and given to 
the supplicant. e 

Omens were of two sorts: Augurs, 
who drew their predictions from the hea- 
venly meteor, thunder, lightning, com- 
ets, &c. and the Aurispices, or Priests 
who obtained their supposed knowledge 
from the observations they made upon 
the sacrifices at the altar. 

I think I have said enough upon this 
subject for the present; if in my future 
letters to you | have occasion to allude 
to any part of ancient mythology un- 
intelligible to you, I will explain as I 
goon. Before I close my letter, I have 
somewhat to say to you respecting your 
last, which was very carelessly written, 
and ill worded. I therefore do not in- 
tend to continue my correspondence with 
you, until you send me a very pretty let- 
ter, well expressed, and well written. 


Adieu. 





ANECDOTE, HOW A BULLFINCH DIED OF JOY. 


THERE was once a bullfinch kept by a 
lady which was so extremely fond of her 
as to exceed any instance of attachment I 
ever heard of before. Her presence cre- 
ated a sort of sunshine to him, and he 
sung and rejoiced with his whole heart 
when she was by; while he drooped in 
her absence, and would sit silent in his 
cage for whole days together. 

The lady fell sick, and was confined 
to her bed for a week with so severe an 
illness as to be entirely disabled from 


thinking of the bird. At length, when 
she was sufficiently recovered to see him, 
she ordered his cage to be brought and 
be set upon the bed beside her. The 
poor bird knew her voice in an instant, 
though it was weak and low with her 
extreme fever. The cage-door was op- 
ened; he uttered a shrill cry—between a 
song and a scream—fiuttered from her 
hand to her cheek, and then fell down 
dead ! 
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Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 
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Ox, when I was a little child, 
My life was full of pleasure ; 
I had four-and-twenty living things 
And many another treasure. 


But chiefest was my sister dear,— 
Oh, how I loved my sister! 

I never played at all with joy, 
If from my side I missed her. 

; I can remember many a time, 

Up in the morning early,— 

Up in the morn by break of day, 
When summer dews hung pearly ; 


Out in the fields, what joy it was, 
While the cowslip yet was bending, | 4 
To see the large round moon grow dim, $ 
And the early lark ascending! 


, 


rr 


bs I can remember, too, we rose 
When the winter stars shown brightly; 
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CHILDHOOD. 


’T was an easy thing to shake off sleep, 
From spirits strong and sprightly. 


How beautiful were those winter skies, 
All frosty-bright and unclouded, 

And the garden-trees, like cypresses, 
Looked black in the darkness shrouded ! 


Then the deep, deep snows were beautiful, 
That fell through the long night stilly, 

When behold, at morn, like a silent plain, 
Lay the country wild and hilly! 


And the fir-trees down by the garden side, 
In their blackness towered more stately ; 
And the lower trees were feathered with snow, 
That were bare and brown so lately. 


And then, when the rare hoar-frost would come, 
’Twas all like a dream of wonder, 

Where over us grew the crystal trees, @ 
And the crystal plants grew under ! 


The garden all was enchanted land ; 
All silent and without motion, 
Like a sudden growth of the stalactite, 

Or the corallines of ocean ! 


’Twas all like fairy forest then, 
Where the diamond trees were growing, 
And within each branch the emerald green, 
And the ruby red were glowing. 


I remember many a day we spent 
In the bright hay-harvest meadow ; 

The glimmering heat of the noonday ground, 
And the hazy depth of shadow. 


I can remember, as to-day, 
The corn-field and the reaping, 
The rustling of the harvest-sheaves, 
And the harvest-wain’s upheaping : 


I can feel, this hour, as if I lay 
Adown ‘neath the hazel bushes, 

And as if we wove, for pastime wild, 
Our grenadier-caps of rushes. 


And every flower within that field 
To my memory’s eye comes flitting, 
The chiccory-flower, like a blue cockade, 
For a fairy-knight befitting. 
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The willow-herb by the water side, 
With its fruit-like scent so mellow ; 
The gentian blue on the marly hill, 
And the snap-dragon white and yellow. 
I know where the hawthorn groweth red ; 
Where pink grows the way-side yarrow ; 
I remember the wastes of woad and broom, 
And the shrubs of red rest-harrow. 


I know where the blue geranium grows, 
And the stork’s-bill small and musky ; 
Where rich osmunda groweth brown, 
And the wormwood white and dusky. 


There was a forest a-nigh our home,— 
A forest so old and hoary,— 

How we loved in its ancient glooms to be, 
And remember its bygone story! 

We sate in the shade of its mighty trees, 
When the summer noon was glowing, 

And heard in the depths of its undergrowth 
The pebbly waters flowing. 

We quenched our thirst at the forest-well ; 
We ate of the forest berry ; 

And the time we spent in the good green-wood, 
Like the times of song, were merry. 


We had no crosses then, no cares ; 
We were children like yourselves then ; 
And we danced and sang, and made us mirth, 
Like the dancing moonlight elves then! 
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Arg there any of my young readers 
who have ever wished, in their hearts, 
that they could draw and paint pictures 
—teal pictures? Not only horses, with 
ferhaps six, or perhaps three legs, of 
illess dogs, but men and women that look 
wif they might live? Surely, some of 
you have lingered before the tempting 
windows of a print-shop for just one look, 
md one more; but have you ever sat 
own and tried to imitate one of these 





beautiful pictures? Perhaps you have 
thought, ‘Oh! if I had only a teacher 
and some nice pencils, and a box of 
paints’ and some drawing paper, then I 
would try.’ I can tell you of one poor 
little boy, who was quite happy when a 
kind carpenter gave him three smooth 
boards and a piece of charcoal. With 
these he would sometimes hide himself 
all day up in a dark garret, and would 
very often forget his dinner, while he 
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was drawing birds and flowers. This 
little boy afterwards became an honor to 
his country, and a greatman. His name 
was West. When he was eight years 
old, some Indians gave him the red and 
yellow dyes with which they stain their 
weapons of war, and a kingdom could 
scarcely have made him richer, than the 
possession of these treasures. West had 
no teacher, and scarcely any copies ; but 
he improved himself so much by his in- 
dustry, that at fifteen he painted portraits. 
I have seen a miniature that he took of 
himself before he was nineteen. It isin the 
plain Quaker dress that he always wore. 

I dare say you have all heard of the 
fine old pictures and statues, to be seen 
at Rome and in all parts of Italy. Some 
kind friends of West’s thought it would 
do him a great deal of good to study 
these works of art, so they sent him there 
when he was about twenty-one. 

I have heard that when the young 
American was introduced to an old Car- 
dinal at Rome, who was blind, he was so 
ignorant about the inhabitants of this 
country, that he asked whether West 
was black or white—and was quite sur- 
prised to hear that he was very fair. 
Among the first statues that West was 
shown, was the Apollo Belvidere at the 
Vatican. This statve, which is allowed 
to be one of the finest in the world, repre- 
sents the god Apollc after having just 
discharged his arrow at a dreadful ser- 
pent. When the door of the room in 
which it is placed was.thrown open, and 
the beautiful statue appeared, West invol- 
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untarily exclaimed, ‘My God! a young §° 
Mohawk warrior!’ I do not know @! 
whether the Italians were altogether §5 
pleased with this comparison between an § 
Indian savage and the statue of which 9! 
they are so proud; but then their ideas §@ 
of a Mohawk were very different from hi 
West’s. He afterwards travelled through by 
Europe, and visited England, where he § P! 
painted many fine pictures. He died a §™ 
the good old age of eighty-two, and was § @ 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, @ 2 
I hope you will none of you, my young §@ 
readers, forget the name of West. Al] ij sk 
his countrymen have reason to boast of M0 
the ‘ Quaker boy,’ for he was a good, as § int 
well as a great man. 

Pictures are now valued a great deal, § cel 
both in Europe and America; but, many he 
years ago, when the world was nota ; Nor 
civilized as it is now, we read of paint give 
ings being bought by the Flemish ell, § ga 
and engravings sold per pound avoirde § ln « 
pois. Queen Elizabeth ordered her por fis | 
trait to be taken “with the light, coming ff Worl 
neither from the right nor the left, with jf Man 
out shadow.” And when Oliver Crom ff itwi 
well sat to Sir Peter Lely for his like Suill 
ness, he told him “that unless he mg ‘nt 
membered all the moles, warts and pimg "as 
ples, he would never pay him a farthing atis! 
for it.” tum 

There have been many painters much study 
poorer than West, who afterwards le of ag 
came very celebrated. Claude Lorraimg ™as — 
was, when a boy, apprenticed to a past keep 
cook, and for a long while he was? Would 
rich enough to buy himself a piece@™ MW < 











anvass. Opie, an English artist, was 
the son of a mechanic in Cornwall. One 
Sunday afternoon, when his mother had 
gone to church and had left him at home, 
young Opie determined to take his fath- 
a's portrait. This he did very quietly, 
his father being engaged in reading; and 
by the time his mother returned, the 
picture was finished, and presented to her 
with a look of conscious pride. Opie be- 
ame very eminent; but he often said he 
never felt so much pleasure in looking ov- 
eany of his paintings, as that first rude 
sketch. I will tell you only one anec- 
jote more of an artist, which I think will 
interest you. 

Danneker, a German sculptor of great 
wlebrity, had arrived at an old age, when 
he completed his noble statue of our Sa- 
‘vor. The last delicate touches had been 

given by the chisel, and the old man 

mzed with proud delight over his work. 
+ @ ln order to assure himself more fully of 
is merit, he assembled in his studio, or 
work room, all the connoisseurs of Ger- 
many to judge of it. They all looked at 
itwith wonder, and pronounced it perfect. 
Still the keen eye of the sculptor was not 
wntent ; a something, he knew not what, 
was wanting. With a feeling of dis- 
Mtisfaction the statue was laid aside for 
ttime. One day, as he was busy in his 
study, a little child, of about three years 
ff age, came running in. This child 
mg Ms a pet of the artist’s, who used to 
keep the bits of marble for him, and 
a Would sometimes teach hii to use the 
308 Mw and knife. 
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To indulge his favorite, he led him 
around the room and showed him his 
statues. For each, the boy had some 
merry word and childish prattle, and the 
kind hearted old man listened to him 
with a smile. When he came to that 
of our Savior, he asked him what he 
thought of it, and who it was. “Oh! it 
is grand, it is noble! my father,” ex- 
claimed the child, “is it not a great man 
—a king?” These words were not lost 
upon Danneker. Once more he took up 
his chisel and bent his whole soul to the 
task. For months he labored at nothing 
else; he hung over it night and day. 
At last he was rewarded, for the ex- 
pression was changed. The majestic 
brow had relaxed; the lips were marked 
with benevolence ; and the air of stern 
grandeur which it once possessed, was 
exchanged for gentle meekness. Again 
the sculptor led the young child into his 
studio, and drew back the curtain from 
before the statue. The boy looked at it 
for a moment, earnestly, and then clasp- 
ing his little hands, he knelt down rever- 
ently at its feet. “It is he, yes, it is he, 
the kind Savior! He says ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and be not 
afraid, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.’” The old man was satisfied. The 
curtain was drawn over the statue, and 
the chisel never touched it again. This, 
my dear young readers, is a true tale, 
quite true, therefore, 1 hope you will re- 
member it. Another time, perhaps, [ 
may tell you about some other painters, 
PHILADELPHIA. e. th 
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TREES. 


LETTER II. 
My pear CuILp, 


I REcEIVED your letter, and am much 
gratified with the progress you have 
made. Your style is much improved, 
and your writing considerably better 
than when you last wrote. I will there- 
fore no longer delay complying with your 
request, but proceed to give you some 
account of Trees, &c. 

The Cepar or Lesanon, which from 
its antiquity and majestic appearance is 
justly entitled to the appellation of King 
of the trees, is ever verdant, and not un- 
frequently attains the height of a hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet. 

The wood of the cedar was believed 
by the ancients to be proof against cor- 
ruption, and was considered emblemati- 
cal of constancy and purity. For this 
reason the Jews made their nuptial bed- 
stead of it. It was also a custom among 
them, to plant a cedar on the birth of a 
male child, and a pine on the birth of a 
female. This practice stil! prevails in 
some of the Russian provinces. 

Read in your Bible, in the book of 
Kings, and you will see that for building 
the Temple, and his.own Palace, Solo- 
man procured cedar wood from Hiram, 
king of Tyre, in return for which he 
gave him several cities. The timber- 
work of the famous Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, mentioned in the 19th chapter 
of Acts, and regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was also of cedar. 


custom of Egypt. 


The gum, pitch, tar, or as some call it, 
the Cedria, the tear of cedar, which ig. 
sues from the trunk of the tree, is mep. 
tioned by Pliny, the Roman naturalist, 
who says it was forced out by fire, for 
embalming the dead, according to the 
It was likewise con. 
sidered as a healing balsam for wounds, 

I am now going to tell you abouta 
very large tree indeed. I speak of the 
Baopap found at Senegal in Africa. In 
height it seldom exceeds seventy feet, 
and in circumference seventy-eight feet; 
but mention is made of one which was 
eighty-five feet. In appearance it is more 
like a forest than a single tree, and has 
been known to flourish during three or 
four thousand years. The leaves are 
commonly five inches long and two broad, 
The flowers are of the Mallow species, 
and proportioned to the tree. The fruit 
is from fifteen to eighteen inches long, 
and five or six broad. It ripens in October 
and November, and is salutary and cool- 
ing. The bark and leaves are dried and 
powdered by the negroes of Senegal, and 
used like pepper and salt. 
bark of the fruit, and the fruit itself, sup- 
ply them with excellent soap, which they 
prepare by drawing a ley from the ashes 
and boiling it with palm oil that begis 
to be rancid. 

When these trees decay, the negroes 
hollow out the trunk into small compart 
ments, or divisions, in which they su* 
pend the dead bodies of their jugglers, 
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other persons to whom they refuse funer- 
al rites. The bodies thus become dry, 


_ and form a kind of mummy without em- 


balmment. 

I have now told you all I can collect 
about the cedar tree, and shall conclude 
my letter with a short account of the two 
PLINIES. 

The Elder, who I have already men- 
tioned in this Letter, was born at Verona, 
of a noble family in the rei§m of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, about the year of our 
Lord 23. He was maternal uncle to the 
younger Pliny,—Caius Plinius Cecilius 
Secundus,—who was born A. D. 62, and 
lived to record the life and writings of 
his respected relative. 

The Elder Pliny was a man of uncom- 
mon intellect, and great industry in writ- 
ing. He early devoted himself to juris- 
prudence, in the practice of which he was 
distinguished for his eloquence. His 
courage and ability in the field obtained 
him several considerable commands in the 
army. In his public character he did 
not neglect the pleasures of literature : 
his nights were devoted to study. Of all 
his works, none are extant but his Natu- 
tal History. His death happened within 
sight of Mount Vesuvius, during a terri- 
ble volcanic eruption. “ Having drunk 
adraught or two of cold water, he laid 
himself down upon a sail cloth, which 
was spread for him: when immediately 
the flames, preceded by a strong smell of 
sulphur, dispersed the rest of the compa- 
ny and obliged him to rise. He raised 
himself up, with the assistance of two of 
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his servants, and instantly fell down 
dead; suffocated, I conjecture, by some 
gross and noxious vapour, he having al- 
ways had weak lungs, and being fre- 
quently subject to a difficulty of breath- 
ing. As soon as it was light again, 
which was not till the third day after this 
melancholy accident, his body was found 
entire, and without any marks of vio- 
lence, exactly in the same posture in 
which he fell, and looking more like a 
man asleep than dead.” This account 
of Pliny’s death was written by his neph- 
ew, in a letter to his friend Tacitus the 
Roman historian. 

The younger Pliny settled in Rome in 
the reign of Domitian. In his thirty- 
eighth year he was promoted to the con- 
sulate by the Emperor Trajan: he was 
next raised to the rank of augur, and af- 
terwards made proconsul of Bithynia, 
whence he wrote to Trajan that curious 
letter concerning the primitive Christians, 
which, with Trajan’s rescript, is extant 
among his Epistles, and is considered a 
valuable record of the early state of the 
Church. He attempted several depart- 
ments of literature, both in prose and 
poetry ; but of his writings, only a collec- 
tion of letters, in ten books, and a pane- 
gyric on Trajan, remain. These pro- 
ductions are elegant, intellectual, and at- 
tractive. 

My letter is so long, that I fear you 
will be tired with reading it; but the 
name of the Elder Pliny occurs so fre- 
quently in natural history, that I thought 
it right to give you some information 
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eoncerning him, and, to prevent your con- keep and preserve you, is the constant 
fusing the Elder with the Younger, I prayer of 
have mentioned both. 

Adieu, my dear boy; that God will Your AFFECTIONATE Moruer, 


P.S. I give you below a picture of the bud and blossom of the famous African tree. 





Bud and Blossom of the Baobad. 
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THE TWO PEACOCKS. 


{THERE is a very pretty Book for Children, written by a lady, called “ Leading Strings to 
Knowledge.” From this we select one of the stories to show in what manner the work is 
designed for the instruction and pleasure of a little family.) 


A GENTLEMAN had two Peacocks, 
which were kept on a fine lawn in his 
garden ; and he made a present of them 
to his daughter, Miss Charlotte Fletcher, 
who was very fond of them, and fed them 
herself every day. One of these Pea- 
cocks was very beautiful; he had a fine 
long tail, which trailed after him as he 
walked, and which he frequently spread 
out for the admiration of those who stop- 
ped to look at him. But this Peacock 
was not so good as he was handsome ; 
for he was proud, greedy, and ill-natured ; 
and because the other Peacock, which 
was a white one, had not so fine a plu- 
mage as himself, he despised him, and 
very often was so cross, that he would 
scarcely let the poor bird have any thing 


to eat, but pecked him, and drove him 
about in a cruel manner; and if at any 
time the white Peacock spread out his 
tail, the other would set up such a fright- 
ful scream, as made him close it up di- 
rectly, and run away into some corner 
to hide himself. 

When these birds were given to Miss 
Fletcher, she admired that with the fine 
plumage, and said he should be called 
her handsome favorite, for she did not 
know of his faults; neither did he treat 
the other ill in her sight for some time; 
but, one day, when she was feeding them 
from the parlor window, she happened to 
throw some barley to the white Peacock 
first, on which the other put himself in a 
violent passion, and set up one of his 
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horrid screams, which she was quite 
shocked to hear; nor was this all, for the 
cross creature flew upon the other Pea- 
cock, and tore him about till he pulled 
off a great many feathers, and made his 
head bleed sadly ; and the white Peacock 
could not defend himself, because he 
had the misfortune to have his leg brok- 
en soon after he left the nest, and was, in 
consequence of the accident, a little lame. 
However, he contrived to get away to his 
hiding place, while the other greedy crea- 
ture was pecking up all the barley; and, 
when his meal was ended, the ill-natured 
Peacock strutted about as proud and con- 
ceited as could be, before the window, 
and spread out his fine tail, expecting to 
be admired as usual. But Miss Fletcher 
was too good to like a bird which was so 
cross to his companion; on the contrary, 
she was quite displeased with him, and 
sent the gardener to take him off the 
lawn, and carry him into the yard, where 
the common poultry was kept, and where 
he would be sure of getting well beat 
and pecked himself, if he showed any 
airs ; and she said, he should be no long- 
er her handsome favorite, but she would 
take care of the white Peacock, and try 
to get him a better companion; so she 
desired Thomas to find out where he was 
hidden, and to bring him to her. It was 


quite grievous to see how sadly the poor 
creature was hurt; but he was very pa- 
tient, and, in a short time, by being well 
fed and kept quiet, he recovered and was 
sent back to the lawn again. 

In the megn time, the proud Peacock 
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was greatly mortified at being kept in a 
common farm-yard, where nobody troub- 
led themselves about him, and where the 
cocks and hens made him keep his dis- 
tance while they were feeding, and con- 
tent himself with what he could peck up 
when they had done. He now wished 
he had not treated his former companion 
so ill; and sometimes he would get up 
upon the barn and call out, in hopes that 
the other Peacock would fear him, and 
know how sorry he was, and that he was 
resolved never to behave so ill again; 
which made the white Peacock desirous 
of having him back, and he let him know 
this, by answering to him from the top 
of a pear-tree in the garden. Miss 
Fletcher hearing the two birds call to one 
another in this manner, and observing 
that the white Peacock seemed very dull, 
thought that perhaps they might have 
made up their quarrel, so she resolved to 
see how they would behave to one anoth- 
er; and, to her very great delight, when 
the servant, by her desire, brought the 
cross Peacock from the place of punish- 
ment, the other ran to meet him on the 
lawn, and was very glad to see him; and 
when she threw some barley to them, the 
Peacock which before had been so greedy, 
did not peck a grain from the other; nor 
did he ever after treat him ill in any way, 
but became as good as he was pretty. 
Miss Fletcher, however, did not call him 
her handsome favorite, but gave the pre- 
ference to the white Peacock, because the 
other had not been ahvays good; and she 
resolved for the future to value things; 
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not for their pretty looks, but for real 
merit. 

When Mrs. Corbett had finished this 
story, Francis said, “I will be a good boy 
always, dear mamma; I will not be cross 
like the proud Peacock ;” and his sister 


Sophy declared, that she would never be 


proud nor vain, either of fine clothes or 
beauty, but would remember what her 
mamma had before told her, that if she 
wished to gain the love of good people, 
she must be humble and meek, and kind, 
and good-natured. 

Leaping Srrines, p. 37. 





TRAVELS ABOUT HOME. 


“ TRAVELS about home!” some of your 
readers will perhaps repeat with sur- 
prize, when they see my title; “ what 
can there be about home, that is interest- 
ing enough to make a story about 2” 

Now, I never travel a dozen miles 
about home, Mr. Editor, without seeing 
a great many things to interest me; nay, 
even a great many new things. The 
other day, I made a tour from Roxbury 
to Quincy, going by one road and return- 
ing by another; and I assure you I saw 
a great many interesting objects, and 
some new ones. | 

It was in the midst of the haying sea- 
son, and I saw hundreds of farmers cut- 
ting and making their hay. The coun- 
try too was loaded with rich crops of 
corn and potatoes and oats and fruits. Is 
not all this, especially to us cétizens, or 
town people, worth seeing ? 

Then I saw no less than ten churches 
on my route. But Boston is full of 
churches, you will say, and who wishes 
to go out of Boston to see churches ? 
Now, I always love to see churches that 
1 never saw before. The more of them 
l see, the more I like to see. 


First, there was Mr. Hall’s church in 
Dorchester. Then there was another 
church in Dorchester, at Neponset vil- 
lage. Then there were two in Quincy; 
one of them made of Quincy granite. 
At the Rail Road village, in Quincy, is 
another. Then I saw, at a little dis- 
tance, two more in Milton. At ‘ the vil- 
lage,’ as it is called, or as some call it 
‘Milton Mills,’ lying partly in Dorchester 
and partly in Milton, are three more 
churches; and lastly, on the road from 
this place to Roxbury, I passed by Dr. 
Codman’s. 

I saw, also, a great many dwelling 
houses, which were elegant, not to say 
splendid. That which was most so, was 
Dr. Codman’s, between Milton Mills and 
his own church. But the most curious 
—not the most gay nor elegant, nor splen- 
did—object I saw on the whole route, 
was the Adams mansion in Quincy. 
This venerable situation, only a little way 
northwest of Quincy village, is really 
worth seeing. If any of your Boston read- 
ers are disposed to take a walk on some 
holiday, and think they can stand it to go 
eight miles, let them go as far as Quincy. 
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Let me tell them again, however, that 
if they expect to see anything wonderful 
about the mansion I have mentioned, 
they will be disappointed. They will 
only see a long old-fashioned, somewhat 
decayed building, with decayed out- 
houses, and many decayed—and a few 
truly venerable—fruit trees, and a good 
garden. ‘There is one pear tree, in the 
middle of the garden, that I should think 
might be nearly a hundred years old, if 
not more. And yet, after all, I say again, 
there is nothing very wonderful about the 
place itself. 

But to think who have occupied it, is 
what interests us. There, in that vener- 
able tenement, once lived John Adams, 
the second President of the United States. 
There too lives still, when he is at home 
—for he is gone to Congress about half 
the year—the sixth President, John Q. 
Adams. Then we must not forget, that 
Hannah Adams—the celebrated author of 
the History of all Religions, and of sev- 
eral other works, and a relation of the 
same family—was once a resident of this 
same mansion. The house, one would 
think, must be over a hundred years old, 
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for we were told both the Presidents were 
born in it, and it is 103 years since Mr, 
John Adams was born. 

There is one more curiosity to be seen 
on this route, which is. the Quincy Rail- 
way. This is the oldest rail road in the 
United States, but is only about three 
miles long. It was. built for the purpose 
of conveying granite from the southwest 
part of the town of Quincy to a landing 
on the Neponset river. This granite is 
beautiful, and is almost endless for quan- 
tity—the hills which contain it, rising 
600 feet or more, above the level of the 
sea. At any rate, I think there will be 
enough to form our public buildings of, 
till Boston comes to be at least as large 
as London in England; which will be a 
very long time. At present it contains 
but about an eighteenth or one nine- 
teenth as many. 

But I have told you enough. All 
young Bostonians must visit Quincy and 
the Adams mansion, and the Railway, for 
themselves; and those who live at a dis- 
tance, if they ever come to Boston, must 
avail themselves of the same privilege. 

Your friend, Ricnarp Rover. 





THE POOR MAN’S GARDEN. 


Aun, yes, the poor man’s garden! 
It is great joy to me, 

This little, precious piece of ground 
Before his door to see! 


The rich man has his gardeners,— 
His gardeners young and old! 

He never takes a spade in hand, 
Nor worketh in the mould. 


It is not with the poor man so,— 
Wealth, servants, he has none ; 

And all the work that’s done for him 
Must by himself be done. 


All day upon some weary task 
He toileth with good will ; 
And back he comes, at set of sun, 

His garden plot to tll. 












Lhe rich man in his garden walks, 

And ’neath his garden trees ; 
Wrapped in a dream of other things, 
He seems to take his ease. 


One moment he beholds his flowers, 
The next they are forgot : 

He eateth of his rarest fruits 
As though he ate them not. 


It is not with the poor man so ;— 
He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plant and flower 
That grows within its bound. 


He knows where grow his wall-flowers, 
And when they will be out ; 

His moss-rose, and convolvulus 
That twines his pales about. 


He knows his red sweet-williams ; 


And the stocks that cost him dear,— 


That well-set row of crimson stocks, 
For he bought the seeds last year. 


And though unto the rich man 
The cost of flowers is nought, 
A sixpence to a poor man 
Is toil, and care, and thought. 


And here is his potato-bed, 
All well-grown, strong, and green ; 
How could a rich man’s heart leap up 
At anything so mean! 


But he, the poor man, sees his crop, 
And a thankful man is he, 

For he thinks all through the winter 
How rich his board will be! 


And how his merry little ones 
Beside the fire will stand, 
Each with a large potato 
In a round and rosy hand. 


The rich man has his wall-fruits, 
And his delicious vines ; 
His fruit for every season ; 
His melons and his pines. 


The poor man and his gooseberries ; 
His currants white and red ; 
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His apple and his damson tree, 





And a little strawberry-bed. 


A happy man he thinks himself, 
A man that’s passing well,— 
To have some fruit for the children, 
And some besides to sell. 


Around thé rich man’s trellised bower 
Gay, costly creepers run ; 

The poor man has his scarlet-beans 
To screen him from the sun. 


And there before the little bench, 
O’ershadowed by the bower, 

Grow southern-wood and lemon-thyme, 
Sweet pea and gilliflower ; 


And pinks and clove-carnations, 
Rich-scented, side by side ; 

And at each end a holly-hock, 
With an edge of London-pride. 


And here comes the old grandmother, 
When her day’s work is done ; 

And here they bring the sickly babe 
To cheer it in the sun. 


And here on Sabbath-mornings, 
The good man comes to get 
His Sunday nosegay, moss-rose bud, 
White pink, and mignonette. 


And here on Sabbath-evenings, 
Until the stars are out, 
With a little one in either hand, 
He walketh all about. 


For though his garden-plot is small, 
Him doth it satisfy ; 

For there’s no inch of all his ground 
That does not fill his eye. 


It 1s not with the rich man thus ; 
For though his grounds are wide, 
He looks beyond, and yet beyond, 
With sou) unsatisfied. 


Yes! in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers ;— 


Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 


And joy for weary hours. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL ALMANACK. 


Embracing Education Statistics, Maxims, Anecdotes, §-c. Gc. 1839. Published by the American 
Common School Society, New York. 


WE have received a copy of the Com- 
MON ScuooL, ALMANACK, for 1839. Com- 
mon enough! we should Say, at first 
glance; for, at this era of good printing, 
we never have seen such a lamp-black- 
and-oil piece of press-work. The author 
asks us to look at his cuts, which are 
meant to adorn his book, and to compare 
the designs, which are intended to repre- 
sent the ugly looks of some school-houses, 
and contrast them with the pretty looks 
of others; and the two school-houses are 
before you, both done in the same lamp- 
black-and-oil manner. One cut shows 


“how some school-houses do look,” and 
the other, how “the school-house should 
look,’—for our part we hope to see no 
school-houses look like either. But 
these remarks are only for the clothing 
or outside appearance of the Almanack. 
The mental part is correct and good, and 
is composed of valuable scraps of matter 
applicable to the object of the book; and 
we hope, when it is well printed, that 
thousands may circulate—but till then, 
we wish not a copy may issue from the 
Depository. We feel the honor of the 
craft sullied by such dirty printing. 








RIDDLE. 


Becotren, and born, and dying, with noise, 
The terror of women, and pleasure of boys ; 
Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I’m chiefly unruly when strongest confined. 
For silver and gold I don’t trouble my head, 
But all I delight in are pieces of lead ; 
Except when I trade with a ship or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark 
No lady was ever more fond of a spark ; 
The moment I get one, my scul’s all on fire, 
I roar out my joy, and in transport expire. 
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MY BIRTH-DAY. 


Ir is my Birth-day :—I, they say She is so very kind and dear 
Am really six years old; To all of us and me. 


And then it is a holiday, This pretty doll for little Jane, 
As all our friends are told. Who just can walk away ; 

And pretty presents I shall give But then ’twill charm her so, I think 
To each for sake of me; She’ll almost run to-day. 

And wishes good and kind receive, 


, To sweet mamma, a lovely rose, 
To keep in memory. 


Fresh gathered from the tree ; 

This book I mean for sister Ann, Because of every flower that blows 
With pictures gay quite full; She loves it best, I see. 

I’m sure she’ll read it o’er and o’er, 


And she will kiss me sweetly then, 
It is so beautiful. 


And call me kind and dear! 


A silken bag and thimble here, And pray that I may see again 
For cousin Mary, see ; Blest Birth-days, many a year. 





YANKEE DOODLE. 


Tuis tune was composed in 1755, by joke, when, twenty-six years afterwards, 
a Doctor Shackburg, of the British army, at the surrender of Yorktown, himself 
to ridicule the ungainly. appearance of and his army marched into the Ameri- 
the Yankee recruits. General Corne can lines, to the tune of the same Yankee 
wallis, no doubt, thought it a serious Doodle. 





TO OUR READERS. 


As we mean to make our Magazine a deposit for every thing useful, as well as inter- 
esting to children, we have commenced in this number an excellent and intelligible treatise 
on Drawing, for young children; the cuts of which will be extended to a few monthly num- 
bers, and the observations accompanying them be interspersed. It will be a pretty exercise 
for boys and girls in an evening, especially where the parents can overlook and guide 
them. But even by themselves they can understand it well enough to make it a useful 
amusement, and if nothing more comes of it, but to divert them from noise, or disputes, or 
the sulks, we shall have done them a great benefit. But we hope our lessons will be ex- 
tended to schools. Teachers can find nothing more simple or to the purpose for young child- 
ten, and we invite them to the practice. We mean to give in all nearly fifty pages of de- 
signs, increasing each month in the more difficult drawings, so as to form at last a good siz- 
ed Drawing Book. The Introduction, on the next page, which is addressed to adults, will be 
concluded in the December number. 


We take occasion here to point our little readers to an article in the present number, entitled 
Painters AND. Scutprors. Read it, and you will certainly, as we do, request the writer te 
furnish more pieces in the same style for your gratification. 
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DRAWING 


FOR 


YOUNG CHILDREN; 


CONTAINING 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DRAWING COPIES 


AND NUMEROUS EXERCISES, 





INTRODUCTION. 


Most little children attempt to draw 
of their own accord, and frequently re- 
ceive much pleasure from their rude pro- 
ductions ; but the want of assistance and 
encouragement generally prevents them 
from making any proficiency. The ob- 
ject of this book is to assist the instructer 
in teaching drawing to young children, 
or rather to show how children may be 
put in the way of instructing themselves, 
and of turning the art to the best account 
for, the improvement of their faculties. 


In this book, a beginning only is at 
tempted. So much of drawing is giv- 
en as every person ought to possess, an4 
might easily acquire, under a good system 
of education. But it is expected that the 
pupil will acquire real knowledge and 
power so far as he goes,—something that 
will affect his being; not a mere shadow, 
that will leave no trace after it has passed 
away. Itis also hoped that the explana- 
tions and illustrations will be found se 
full, that the instructer, though previously 














unpractised in drawing, may commence 
the art with a young child by taking a 
very little trouble. 

It is usually said that drawing is unfit 
for little children, who should wait until 
they have acquired accuracy of eye, 
steadiness of hand, and something ap- 
proaching to maturity of intellect; but be- 
cause children’s hands, eyes, and minds, 
are feeble and unformed, We ought sure- 
ly not to cast away valuable means of 
forming them, and trust to chance for 
their improvement. Improve they will, 
to a certain extent, under any circum- 
stances; yet as one year of well-directed 
instruction will do more than a dozen 
years of chance, are we to prefer chance, 
and discard certainty ? 

If a young child is to be taught draw- 
ing with advantage, he must be taught 
as a child, not as an adult. The child is 
profoundly ignorant; he can give but 
small efforts of attention at any one time; 
and he requires constant variety. These 
three points must be always kept in view, 
if we would succeed with his instruction. 
Children like to see and to reproduce 
that which they can understand; they 
like to draw a whole object at once 
and quickly, but do not relish drawings 
of parts of objects. They take in knowl- 
edge in wholes or masses, and have only 
gone the length of partially analyzing the 
parts or elements which make up those 
Masses. Perspective, light and shade, 
and colour, are only understood in their 
combined effects; their separate individu- 
al effect is not seen. Form being the 
Vor. VI. V 
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main element by which to distinguish 
objects, is the first to be separately under- 
stood and analyzed; the children who 
have scarcely left the cradle will show, 
by their rude endeavors to imitate form, 
how strong a hold this element has taken. 
Pursuing the course which nature 
points out, of educating children in their 
own way, our first step is to assist them in 
drawing the most familiar objects in bold, 
hard outline. There is much satisfaction 
experienced in the contemplation of an 
exact representation of a well-known ob- 
ject; but those masterly touches of an 
artist, which suggest so much to the edu- 
cated mind, are entirely thrown away 
upon the child, whose imitations of them 
are ludicrous exaggerations. The portion 
which an artist gives in a little sketch 
or vignette—not unusually placed as a 
drawing copy before a child—is sufficient 
to call up the idea desired, in an educated 
mind; but in the child’s mind it excites 
no interest on account of its deficiency: 
the beauty of the sketch he does not and 
will not see for some time, as a sense of 
the picturesque is not to be acquired at 
once in early life. , 
The pupil should begin with drawing 
in outline familiar objects of the simplest 
kind, which do not require perspective. 
Some persons would say, let him copy 
nature only,—and very properly, if there 
was no difficulty in making a beginning; 
but as the child is rather puzzled at first 
in knowing how to represent a solid ob- 
ject on a plane, it will be as well to let 


him begin by copying two or three of the 
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simplest sketches from the book, by 
which means his hand and eye will be 
somewhat formed, and he will not have 
every difficulty coming upon him sud- 
denly when he draws from nature. Af- 
ter this he may draw alternately from 
nature and the copies. By this means 
he will probably improve faster than if 
he drew exclusively from either. The 
drawing copies will teach him how to 
direct his attention to many points in 
objects when he is copying from them, 
which otherwise he might have over- 
looked; and drawing from nature will 
discipline his faculties of observation, by 
obliging him to observe very accurately 
objects even in their minutest details, and 
will give an interest and intelligence to 
the drawing copies. He will be con- 
stantly comparing these with nature, and 
nature with these, which will open new 
fields of petty discovery to him. 

The pupil should draw nothing that 
he does not understand. Before he com- 
mences with a copy, he should be asked 
what each part of the drawing is meant 
to represent. The proper objects to copy 
first from nature are the simplest possi- 
ble, which do not require fore-shortening 
or perspective ; and they should be drawn 
in outline, which, for most practical pur- 
poses, is all that is required. It is better 
to begin with the fewest difficulties, and 
to put off perspective and shading until 
common forms are observed accurately, 
and drawn with ease. Objects and 
copies increasing in difficulty may be 
gtadually introduced; especially animals, 


which are found to attract children amay. 
ingly, and to promote accuracy of eye and 
hand, by exhibiting the faults of the pu. 
pil very obviously. 

Drawing is of use, directly, as a gen. 
eral written language, superior in several 
respects to penmanship; it is almost in- 
dispensable to many professions and 
trades, and highly useful in many oth- 
ers; and it would, if generally dissemin- 
ated, be a powerful means of increasing 
the innocent enjoyments, good feelings, 
and good taste of a community. 

Drawing is of use indirectly, by the dis. 
cipline it gives to the eye, hand, powers of 
observation, memory, invention, taste, and 
in a degree to the other mental faculties, 

Proceeding to the consideration of the 
direct advantages of drawing, we may 
remark how few interesting occupations 
are provided for little children, and how 
miserable infants would generally be if 
they had not wonderful resources in 
themselves. In bad weather, in the 
evening, or at other seasons, when ‘it is 
desirable that they should be provided 
with interesting and improving occupa 
tion of a quiet description, drawing might 
be frequently introduced, whereby the 
idleness, mischief, and unseasonable noise 
and rudeness, which create so many bad 
feelings in families, might be considerably 
reduced. A very little assistance, em 


couragement, and sympathy, will enable 
the child to convert his rude power of im 
itation into a source of gratification, ab 
ways increasing as he advances, and will 
unite to it the power of invention. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE TEACHER. 


Posture, §c.—The posture of sitting is of 
great importance both in drawing and writing, 
and is rarely properly attended to The body 
should rest exclusively on the seat, feet, and 
left arm. The front of the body should not 
press the table, and the right arm should not 
support more than its own weight. The most 
perfect ease should be maintained in every 
part of the body. The child’s seat, if not ex- 
pressly made for him, must be raised by cush- 
ions or books until he can sit at the table with 
ease, and write without leaning on his chest or 
rightarm. The feet should rest on the ground, 
or have a rest in front, under the desk or table, 
to sustain the body. 

It is quite indispensable that the pupil should 
have the paper and desk straight before him, 
and parallel to each other. If this rule is not 
observed, it is difficult for him to draw or write 
straightly. 

The drawing copy should never lie flat on 
the table, but should be placed nearly in an 
upright position before the pupil, and almost 
on a level with his eye. The copy should be 
not less than fifteen inches from the eye of the 
pupil, and directly opposite to him. Objects 
should not be placed at a less distance, and if 
they are large, the distance must be increased 
very much. 

The greatest pains should be taken to induce 
the pupil to hold his pen wr pencil properly ; 
and he ought never to be allowed, even in 
play, to hold it ill, or to use a short pencil 
which cannot be held in a proper manner. 

Every part of the body, and every motion, 
should be perfectly easy. 

Directions for Drawing.—The pupil should 
begin by copying several of the first sketches 
in the book. If he does one ill, he may try it 


again, or proceed to another, and then return 
to the former; the greatest care being taken 


not to disgust him by too much sameness, or 
to render him heedless by too frequent change. 

He should then draw from memory several 
of those sketches which he has already copied ; 
if he does not recollect any one, the orginal 
may be shown to him for an instgnt. His 
drawing may be then compared with the copy. 
This exercise may alternate with the former. 

The pupil should begin very soon to draw 
simple objects from nature, such as a pencil, 
pin, pen, stick, knife, leaves of various sorts, 
and such other common objects as do not re- 
quire perspective. His copies should not be 
shaded. They should alternate with the two 
former exercises. The pupil may return to 
the same object from time to time. 

He may next be required to draw trom me- 
mory those objects which he has already drawn 
from nature. He should try to recollect them 
perfectly ; when he does not, the object may 
be shown to him for an instant. 

The pupil should then proceed to copy the 
sketches in which there is a little shading and 
perspective, and perform the elementary exer- 
cises in perspective and shading which are in- 
terspersed. He should also, in a short time, 
begin to draw from memory in this manner; 
and afterwards from nature. He will thus 
acquire a tolerably correct, though limited no- 
tion of shading and perspective, and will be 
prepared to study their principles at a more 
advanced stage. 

The following exercises for the invention 
and imagination may be imtroduced as soon as 
the child is found to take pleasure in them ; 
namely, he should invent and alter simple 
borders and ornaments, afterwards various 
forms, cups, jugs, vases, teapots, inkstands, 
chairs, gates and gateways, and in time cot- 
tages, easy landscapes, cattle, figures, é&e. 
The teacher may also occasionally give a ver- 
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bal description of an object or scene which the 
pupil should be required to draw, and require 
the pupil to give a verbal or written descrip- 
tion of a drawing. 

The pupil should be required occasionally 
to make his copies exactly twice or three 
times the size of the original, and occasionally 
one-half or one-quarter the size. It will also 
be found better to increase the size of the 
drawings as the pupil advances. 

When the pupil has acquired considerable 
facility he fmay be required sometimes to draw 
against time; one sketch should be drawn in 
five minutes, another in eight minutes, anoth- 
er in three minutes, &c., according to the dif- 
ficulty. This exercise will give freedom, 
promptness, and decision, if used cautiously. 

Before the pupil begins to copy a sketch or 
object, he should examine attentively the rela- 
tive magnitude and distance of each part. If 
a dot be made in the centre of the paper, and 
other dots where the prominent parts of the 
picture should be drawn, he will commence 
his work with much more spirit and intelli- 
gence. He may occasionally lay his pencil 
on the copy, both horizontally, and perpendic- 
ularly, and diagonally, to trace the direction 
of the lines and the relation of the parts; and 
occasionally, when he has finished his copy, 
he may be permitted to measure it roughly 
against the original with his pencil, 

The pupil ought never to finish a bit of an 
object before he has sketched or marked out 
the whole ; and he ought not to begin sketch- 
ing until he has looked at the copy carefully, 
and has considered and decided on the relative 
position of the parts. 

When it is suspected that the pupil does not 
thoroughly understand the copy which he has 
0 imitate, he should be asked, before he be- 
gins, what each part or line is meant to repre- 
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sent; and the cause of certain parts being in 
the shade, or fore-shortened. 

When a drawing copy is wanted in a school 
for a whole class at once, it is desirable that it 
should be drawn on a black board, on paste- 
board, or on a very large slate, at the least 
three times as large as the sketch in the book. 
And the pupil himself should frequently draw 
sketches of a very large size on black boards 
with chalk, or on great slates. When desks 
are used, they may be painted black, and will 
then serve for drawing boards. 

The pupil should not be told of his faults, 
but induced to find them-out by comparison 
with the original or object... At first the glaring 
faults alone should be attended to, and in a 
manner that shall not discourage him. 

Great pains should be taken at the outset 
not to tire the pupil, or convert drawing into 
a task. It may be commenced as an amuse- 
ment, continued a few minutes at a time, and 
desisted from when the child shows any symp- 
toms of weariness or impatience. To a ehild 
of six years of age, a quarter of an hour's 
practice is as much as should be allowed at 
any one time. 

Although pains should constantly be taken 
with the position of the body and paper, the 
holding of the pen, &c., the child should not 
be annoyed by unceasing directions. Yet the 
opportunity, when it occurs, should not be lost, 
of attending to these points, even when chil- 
dren are writing or drawing for amusement. 

The number of the drawing copies and ex- 
ercises is considerable; and they gradually 
increase in difficulty, that the pupil may be 
carried on, by the parent or teacher, from the 
commencement to the period when lessons in 
drawing are usually taken from the drawing- 
master, namely, from the age of four or five 
to ten or twelve. 
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A LIST OF EXERCISES IN DRAWING. 


The Exercises marked thus (*) have a corresponding Drawing Copy with the same number. 


These sketches 
should be cop- 
ied by the pu- 
pil five or six 


*1 Butcher’s block, ) 
#2 Milestone, 
*3 Knife, 

*4 Extinguisher, 

*5 Cleaver, times, to give 

*6 Bird’s head, ) some little com- 
mand of eye and hand. None but 
very glaring faults should be noticed, 
and these should not be pointed out to 
the pupil, but he should be induced by 
questions to discover them himself. 
The pupil should not be kept long at 
any one of.the sketches; but, after 
copying it once or twice, should return 
to it after an interval. When the draw- 
ings are made on paper the later and 
earlier copies should be kept and com- 
pared. 

7 A pencil should be drawn in outline 
from the actual object, which should be 
so placed as to show no very marked 
shadow. 

*8 A pen. | 

*9 A bill-hook. 

10 A large pin or round-headed nail, to 
be drawn from the object. 

*11 A plum. 

*12 Ahammer. The pupil should look 
carefully at the copy before he com- 
mences, and try to estimate how much 
longer the handle is than the hammer. 

13 The pupil should draw the block 
and milestone, Nos. 1 and 2, from 

if he does not remember 


= 





memory : 





them exactly, the copies may be shown 
to him for an instant to refresh his 
memory. 


*14 A dog’s head. 

*15 A snake. 

16 The knife No. 3 should be drawn 
from memory, as before, in No. 13. 

17 A hook or common nail, to be 
drawn from the object. 

*18 A fish. 

*19 A hatchet. 

20 A very simple leaf, to be drawn 

from nature, the length and breadth 

being first estimated. 
The extinguisher, No. 4, to be 
drawn from memory, as before. 

*22 A leaf. The pupil should examine 
this copy attentively, and should then 
draw it from memory, the copy har'rg 
been taken away: he should after- 
wards compare what he has done with 
the original, and point out his own 
faults. He may then correct his draw- 
ing, or make a fresh one. 

*23 A pump. The relative length and 
breadth of the different parts should be 
estimated before the drawing is com- 
menced. 

*24 A face: the upper part. 

25 A pen, to be drawn from nature. 

26 The cleaver, No. 5, to be drawn 
from memory 

*27 A stile. 

*28 A cottage. 
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EXERCISES. 
No. 23. 


















































GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 


THE BELL. 


Betts are supposed to have originated 
with the Asiatic Pagans, who introduced 
them at sacrifices, as a mode of calling 
their gods to the feast. They were then 
small and tinkling The white linen 
tunics of the ancient Jewish priests were 
edged or fringed with little bells, ringing 
whenever they moved. The use of bells 
was known to the Romans. The em- 
peror Augustus suspended one in front 
of the temple of Jupiter. Paulinus, bish- 
op of Nola in Campania, introduced bells 
into the Christian church. Thus origi- 
nated the Latin names of the bell, Cam- 
pana and Nola. The towers or belfries 
were frequently detached from the church. 
Of these the famous Campanile of Pisa 
is the most remarkable, It stands be- 
hind the cathedral, and is a round tower 
of eight stories—each story being adorn- 
ed with a circle of columns—and the 
whole is 168 feet in height, and built en- 
tirely of marble. But its chief peculiari- 
ty is that it inclines nearly thirteen feet 
from the perpendicular-—leaning forward 
so much, that to strangers it looks as if it 
were in the act of falling, and ready at a 
moment to crush all beneath it. Those 


who ascend to its summit by the wind- 
ing stair-case within, can scarcely, at first, 
divest themselves of the idea that it is 
about to tumble over, and precipitate 
them into the street. 


Nevertheless, the 


leaning tower of Pisa has stood for 
more than six hundred years; having 
been built in the twelfth century. The 
architect was a German named Wil- 
liam. 

The first bell of Christ Church in 
Philadelphia was suspended in the fork of 
a large tree that stood in front of the edi- 
fice, which was then a long low structure 
of wood. The bells now in the steeple 
of that church are very fine. They were 
cast in England, and brought over in the 
ship of Capt. Budden, who, in conse- 
quence of charging no freight for them, 
was complimented, as long as he continu- 
ed in the trade, by the bells being always 
rung on the arrival of his vessel. A 
series of bells may be so arranged, that, 
when struck with hammers moved by 
certain machinery, they are enabled to 
play regular tunes. The chimes of 
Christ Church play every Tuesday and 
Friday evening a set of popular airs. 
among which are “ Away with melan- 
choly”—*“ Pauvre Madelon”—and “ Le 
pipe de tabac.” 

At Dresden, Amsterdam, Alkmaer, and 
other cities in Germany, Holland, and 
Flanders, the principal churches have 
chimes or carillons—as they are there 
called—which are played by means of 
keys similar to those of a piano, but of 
great size. Each key is connected with 
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a hammer that strikes a bell, the bells be- 
ing regularly tuned. In this manner the 
chime-player can perform any piece of 
music that he pleases. To press down 
these keys, and cause them to produce 
sound, it is necessary to use the fist, 
which is covered with leather; and the 
stroke or blow requires great strength, 
equal to the pressure of a two pound 
weight on each key. The exertion is 
such that the performer plays with his 
shirt collar open, and in a profuse perspi- 
ration; and to recover from his fatigue 
he is frequently obliged to go to bed 
immediately after. The chime-player 
Scheppen of Louvain, laid a wager with 
a great violin-player that he would exe- 
cute on his bells a very difficult violin 
piece, and he won his wager. Potheff, 
an excellent musician who had been blind 
from his seventh year, and was appointed, 
at the age of thirty-one, chime-player of 
the great church at Amsterdam, played 
on his bells with as much rapidity as on 
a piano. 

The cathedral of Versailles possessed 
originally six large bells; but four of 
them were removed and melted down dur- 
ing the revolution, on pretext of having 
inscriptions favorable to royalty engrav- 
ed on their surface. After the restora- 
tion of the old Bourbon family to the 
throne of France, the inhabitants of the 
town of Versailles raised by subscription 
a sum sufficient to replace the four miss- 
ing bells with new ones. Previous to 
suspending them in the belfry of the 
cathedral, the four new bells were to be 
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baptized by the bishop of Versailles. 
With the view of giving additional hon- 
or and interest to the event, the king, 
Charles the Tenth, and his niece and 
daughter-in-law the duchess of Angou- 
léme, were to take the office of sponsors— 
not in person, however, but represented 
by Monsieur de Veracques, governor of 
the palace of Versailles, and his lady. 
The ceremony took place on the 6th 
of January, 1824, and the cathedral was 
filled with spectators, among whom were 
all the people of Versailles and a great 
number from Paris. A large elevated 
platform had been erected in that part of 
the church where the two great aisles 
crossed each other; opposite to which, in 
crimson arm chairs, were seated Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Veracques, as rep- 
resentatives of the king and princess. 
In the centre of this platform, under a 
square canopy of crimson silk, edged 
with broad gold fringe and surmounted 
by plumes of ostrich feathers, were sus- 
pended the four new bells, whose names 
had already been designated by the bish- 
op of Versailles. The first was called 
Marie, and she was splendidly attired in 
a petticoat of embroidered gold brocade, 
with another on the inside of silver tissue, 
festooned or looped up at the bottom with 
white satin rosettes, so as to leave the 
end of the clapper free. The other bells, 
which were named Anatole, Martine, and 
Zoe, were arrayed all alike in outside 
dresses of plain gold brocade, and inner 
ones of silver tissue. The inside of the 


bells was perfumed by swinging censers 
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into them. A long white satin ribbon 
was passed from the iron tongue or clap- 
per of each bell to the hands of their god- 
father and god-mother, and whenever 
during the ceremony it was necessary to 
make a response, this was done by Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Veracques giving 
the ribbon a pull which caused the bells 
to answer for themselves. 

The great bell of the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow was cast in 1653, in the reign of the 
empress Anne, and is considered the 
largest in the world. It weighs more 
than four hundred thousand pounds ; its 
extreme thickness is near two feet, and 
its height above twenty-one feet ; its cir- 
cumference at the bottom is sixty-seven 
feet. Its cost was three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. There 
is a tradition, that this enormous bell was 
suspended by a great number of beams 
and cross-beams—and that to ring it re- 
quired forty or fifty men, one half on 
each side, who pulled the clapper to and 
fro by means of ropes—and that the 
sound was so tremendous as almost to 
deafen the ringers, and the inhabitants of 
the vicinity. It is also said that the tow- 
er in which it hung having taken fire, the 
beams were burnt, and the bell fell down, 
demolishing every thing beneath and 
near it; that its fall caused a deep pit in 
the ground, and that by the fall was brok- 
en that large piece out of its side by 
which men are enabled to enter its inte- 
tior. For more than a century the top 
of the bell appeared a little above the 
ground, near the lofty tower of the church 


of Saint Ivan, which is within the walls 
of the Kremlin or citadel, a vast fortress 
of a triangular form, two miles in extent. 
The earth and rubbish round the beii are 
now cleared away, so as to leave a space 
like a cellar or a large well. The de- 
scent ito this place is through a trap- 
door and down a sort of ladder. The 
American traveller, Mr. Stevens, who 
visited Moscow in 1835, went to see this 
stupendous bell, and says he stood at its 
foot with a feeling almost of reverence. 
He entered it through the fracture in the 
side, and when within its precincts, his 
voice as he called aloud, echoed like a 
peal of thunder. 

The Chinese are extremely fond of 
bells, and have several large ones at Pe- 
kin, each of which weighs a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. They suspend 
round the roofs and cornices of their tem- 
ples, small bells that are rung by the 
wind. At the house of Mr. Quincy, at 
Cambridge, I saw in the drawing room a 
Chinese pagoda, the little bells of which, 
were so delicately hung, as to vibrate 
from the agitation of the air, when any 
person approached the table on which it 
stood. 

On the Inch Cape rock on the eastern 
coast of Scotland, about twelve miles 
from the entrance of the river Tay, was 
formerly a large bell erected by the be- 
nevolent monks of the neighboring mon- 
astry of Aberbrothick. The rock, which 
at high tide was entirely covered with 
water, had always been extremely dan- 
gerous to mariners, and the bell—which 
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was rung by the waves or breakers dash- 
ing against it—gave them warning to 
keep off. A pirate who infested these 
seas, determined in a fit of wanton wick- 
edness, to destroy this friendly bell. On 
a fine day when the tide was low, and the 
water comparatively calm, he approached 
it in a boat, and with his sword cut the 
rope that suspended the bell to an iron 
beam, and precipitated it into the sea. It 
fell head-foremost down, whirled round a 
few moments, and then sunk—the water 
gurgling over it. Not long after, the 
vessel of the same piraté cruising on this 
coast, was overtaken in the night by a 
tremendous storm, and the bell being no 
longer there to warn them off, they were 
driven upon the Inch Cape rock, where 
they were wrecked and perished—the 
captain in vain lamenting the nefarious 
deed that had proved their destruction. 
One only of the crew survived to tell the 
story. In 1811 a fine light-house, of 
great height and ingenious construction, 
was finished upon the Bell Rock. 

Bell metal is generally composed of 
eighty parts copper, and twenty parts tin. 
The finest has a mixture of silver. If 
cracked in casting the bell is useless, and 
must be cast over again. 
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Schiller’s beautiful poem, called The 
Song of the Bell, has been variously 
translated from the original German into 
many languages. Reitch, a celebrated 
German artist, has made a series of fine 
designs from it, drawn and engraved in 
outline. They represent first the casting 
of the bell, during which the master 
workman addresses his men, and reminds 
them of the various uses to which the 
bell will be devoted: for instance, ring- 
ing for a christening, for a wedding, for 
a funeral, for a fire, and for an insurrec- 
tion. There are engravings depicting 
all these various scenes, including the 
suspension of the bell in the dome of the 
church, and in short its whole history. 
One of the most striking, is that in which, 
after the mould has received the metal, 
the master uncovers his head and prays 
devoutly for the, success of the casting, 
while his workmen stand round him in 
attitudes of deep reverence and intense 
religious feeling. 

We subjoin the following extract from 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet’s translation, which we 
consider by far the best we have seen ; 
and regret that as the whole poem is too 
long for insertion, we can only introduce 
those stanzas that describe 
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Deep, deep in earth the mould is set-— 
To-day the mighty bell must be— 
On, comrades, on! with labor yet 
Our brows shall pour the sweat-streams free. 
Vet, if our work attest our skill, 


‘Tis Heaven bestows the blessing still. 
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While to the work our hands prepare, 
An earnest word is meet ; 
For sound discourse and counsel fair, 
The hour of toil makes fleet. 
Then ponder well what art can do; 
He is no artist wise or true, 
Who plies his task without a thought: 
For this was reason given to man— 
Ev’n that his inmost breast might scan 
Whate’er his hand hath wrought. 


Bring splinters from the pine-trunk dry, 
The spiral flame must rise on high! 
Boil the steaming copper well ; 
Quick the tin amidst it throw, 
That the molten mass may flow— 
This shall form the bell. 


Lo! white fumes arise—’tis well! 
The fusion is begun— 

Now with salts the mass we swell, 
That free the stream may run. 

From the mixture skim the foam— 
Leave the metal clear— 

That clear and full its clang may come 
Upon the listening ear. 


Already see the pipes are brown! 
Now plunge the rod of trial down— 
If glazed and bright its sides appear, 
The crisis of our work is near. 
Haste—prove it well, 
And quickly tell, 
If to the favorable sign 
- The brittle with the soft combine. 


Now pour the melted tide with care, 

Yet pause to breathe a pious prayer ' | 

See that all's right—the stoppers deep 
Force out—Now, God, the dwelling keep !— 

In fire-brown billows, smoking, glowing, 

Into the arched mould ‘tis flowing. 


To the earth our metal given, Should, alas! the fusion fail! 
Through the mould its mass is driven— Should it burst its earthy shell ! 
Perfect, will its beauty, say, Ah! perchance, even while we dread, 


All our care and toil repay ? While we hope, its fate is sped! 











While cools the bell, till day-light’s close 
From toil severe let each repose, 
Like birds disporting in the wood, 
Let each his cares suspend— 
So when pale star-light o’er the flood 
The peasant sets from labor free, 
He hears the vesper joyously — 
The master’s work may never end. 


Lo! the destined hour is past—— Swing the hammer—swing it high, 
Break we now the mould! Till it break the shell ; 

Let the eye and heart, at last, Let the mould in fragments fly— 
The perfect form behold. We must see the bell. 


Success is ours !—Lo! star-like—fair, 
4 The dry husk from the kernel peeling, 
. Falls off—the shining metal bare 

To our enraptured sight revealing. 
See glancing round from crown to rim, 
Sun-like the mimic splendours gleam ! 
Even the inscription there impressed 
Bespeaks the maker’s labors blest ! 


The bell now lift we from its tomb, 
With many a rope securely bound, 
And bid it mount to yon high dome— 
Its kingdom in the world of sound! - 
Draw—draw—it stirs '!—lend each a hand— 
Far upward till its quivering cease! 
A joyful omen to the land, 
Oh! may its earliest tones be Peace. 





The Bell at Sea. 


The Words by Mrs. Hemans. — The Music composed by her sister, Miss Browns. 
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rock’s lone bell, Stern-ly by night. 
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Making each wild wind’s dirge Still more profound. 
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Yet that funereal tone,The sailor bless’d,Steering thro’ darkness on, With fearless breast. 
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THE STOVE AND GRATE SETTER. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 





Oxp winter is coming to play off his tricks— 
To make your ears tingle—your fingers to numb ; 
‘ So I with my trowel, new mortar and bricks, 
To guard you against him, already am come. 


An ounce of prevention in time, I have found, 
Is worth pounds of remedy taken too late ; 

And proof that the sense of my maxim is sound, 
Will shine where I fasten stove, furnace, or grate. 


The summer leaves now whirling fast from the trees, 
On Autumn’s chill blast are tossed yellow and sere ; 

And soon, with the breath of his nostrils to freeze 
Each thing he can puff at, will winter be here! 


But hardly he’ll dare to steal in at the door, 
Your elbows to bite with his’ keen cutting air, 
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CHARADE. 


And chill you to ague, where I’ve been befbre, 
To set the defence I to-day can prepare. 


And when he comes blustering on from the north, 
To give you blue faces and shakes by the chin, 
You’ll find what the craft of the mason was worth, 

As you from abroad to your parlor step in. 


For all will around be so pleasant and warm ; 
Your hearth bright and cheering, your coal in a glow; 
You'll not heed the winds whistling up the rough storm, 
To sift o’er your dwelling its clouds full of snow. 


You’ll then think of me—how I handle to day 
The cold stone and iron, the brick and the lime ; 
And all, but the sure foundation to lay 
. For comfort to give in the drear winter time. 


I lay you, against this old winter, a charm, 
To make him at least keep himself out of doors ; 
’Twould melt, should he enter, his hard hand and arm, 
When loud for admission he threatens and roars. 


If gratitude then should come warming your heart, 
As peaceful you sit by your warm fire-side, 
Perhaps it may teach you some good to impart 
To those, where the gifts you enjoy are denied. 


For He, in whose favor all blessedness is, 
And out of whose kingdom no treasure is sure, 
Was poor when on earth ;—and the poor still are his: 
His charge to his friends is, ‘ Remember the poor.’ 


Nor would his disciple be higher than he, 
Who once on the dwellings of men, for his bread, 
In lowliness wrought: but contentedly we 
Will work by the light that our Master has shed. 
Newburyport. 


CHARADE. 


Wuen innocence first had its dwelling on earth, 
In my first’s lovely form it alighted ; 

And stil] to this time, from the hour of its birth, 
In my first it has greatly delighted 

My second’s a part of a smart lady’s dress, 
Yet on age it may also be found ; 

Again, ’tis a garb when the heart feels distress :— 


And my whole does with pleasure abound. 
CHILD-HOe. 
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STORY OF EDWARD AND THE PARROT. 


(See the frontispiece to the volume.) 


Epwarp was the only son of parents 
who loved him with the fondest affection : 
their judicious kindness had called forth 
all the amiable qualities of his disposition 
and checked all its defects ; his true and 
generous heart, his gentle temper, and a 
mind anxious to learn and eager to re- 
ceive good sentiments, made him a favo- 
rite with many friends. Had Edward 
then no faults? Yes, certainly ; but, such 
as they were, he always endeavored to 
correct them. His mother had early im- 
pressed upon his mind the conviction 
that, since youth is the season to learn, 
and it is then that masters are engaged 
to teach sciences and accomplishments, it 
is also then that we must begin to school 
the heart too ; for it is more difficult to 
learn to be good than to acquire a knowl- 
edge of music, or even of Greek and Lat- 
in, and much more important ; and Ed- 
ward was so convinced of this, that he 
was happier if his own heart told him 
that he had done right, than if he had the 
praises of all his masters for his applica- 
tion. 

Once he had a hard struggle with him- 
self, which he. never forgot. He was just 
seven years old, and his father had given 
him permission to take a walk beyond the 
park. As he sauntered along a beautiful 
wood just on the outside, and amused 
himself gathering nuts, and watching the 
first yellow leaves fall from the trees, for 
it was the month of September, he sud- 
denly heard a strange voice come from a 


tree. “Jacko!” it said, “poor Poll! pret- 
ty, pretty Poll!” and then began to sing 
and whistle quite merrily. Edward was 
astonished ; he eagerly looked at the tree, 
but, as the leaves were thick, he could 
not see anything ; so he began to climb 
the branch that was nearest to the ground, 
fancying that it was some odd little boy 
who was making that chattering for a 
joke. What was his surprise and delight 
at perceiving a large grey parrot, with a 
long red tail,and a pair of sparkling eyes! 
He reached out his hand, and laid hold 
of him in a moment; but Mr. Poll was 
not so easily to be made a prisoner: he 
had round his neck half a broken chain, 
which he had evidently snapped to get 
his liberty: he thought it better fun to 
talk in the wood than in his dull cage ; 
so he gave a snap at Edward, who re- 
ceived it very bravely, and, without letting 
Poll go, picked up a great branch, and 
made him perch upon it, and with one 
hand bound up in his handkerchief, and 
the branch in the other, he ran home as 
quickly as he could. Mr. Poll himself 
seemed almost sorry for the mischief he 
had done,and remained very quiet on his 
new perch, glancing at Edward, who he 
saw very well was his master, and talk- 
ing, as was his custom, as fast as he 
could ; Edward scolding him whenever 
he saw him inclined to begin the war a- 
gain, and coaxing him with berries and 
leaves when he was good. 

So the peace was established between 
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them by the time they arrived in the gar- 
den, where Edward’s mother was walk- 
ing. 

“QO! mother,” said Edward, “ look at 
my Polly, I found him in the wood ; and, 
if you will allow me I will bring him up, 
and teach him many words, and when I 
have done my lessons | will take him a 
walk, since he likes a little liberty and 
air. May I keep him, dear mother ?” 

“TY am very much pleased at your good 
fortune, my love,” said lady Clare ; “ this 
parrot is of a very valuable species ; he 
is an African parrot, as may be seen by 
his grey feathers. The parrots from Bra- 
zil, which are green, are not half so clever 
or so easily taught ; and you shall keep 
him, since I am sure you will be kind to 
him.” 

After this kind permission, Edword 
placed his favorite in a light closet next 
to his own bed-room, and, whenever he 
was not at his studies, his greatest delight 
was to feed and talk to him; and Poll, 
who, like all parrots, was extremely fond 
of notice, and very grateful for kindness, 
became so fond of him that he learned 
everything his master wished, accompa- 
nied him in his walks, perched on his 
finger, or would stay in a tree watching 
him while he worked in his garden, and 
chattering all the while. 

Edward’s affection for him knew no 
bounds; this occupation amused him all 
through the autumn ; he was busy giv- 
ing hima lesson one cold morning in 
December, when his mother sent for him 
and told him that he should accompany 
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her on a visit to a lady at some distance. 
The proposal charmed him, he ran for 
his hat, first giving Poll a biscuit, and 
set off with a gay heart. As the carriage 
drove off,—“ Mother,” said he, “ I heard 
you tell the coachman te go to lady Love- 
pet’s ; but I do not remember to hiave 
seen that lady.” 

“ The heavy rain, my dear,” said his 
mother, “ has till now made the roads al- 
most impassable on that side, so that I do 
not wonder that a lady so fond of home 
as lady Lovepet should remain there very 
quietly ; especially,” added she with a 
smile, “as this lady is very like Edward, 
and she thinks dogs, and monkeys, and 
birds, the most amusing companions ; but 
I would not be severe, for she is good 
and amiable. It is a weakness, and not 
a fault; and as she is herself aware of it, 
and laughs at her own folly, I dare say 
she will one day diminish her society of 
animals, or change it into one of more 
sensible beings.” 

The drive was so agreeable, that Ed- 
ward was almost sorry to find himself ar- 
rived at a beautiful house and garden, 
where he knew his mother could no lon- 
ger attend or speak to him, and where he 
expected to find a grave stranger. Lady 
Lovepet, however, received him very kind- 
ly, and took her guests all through her 
beautiful hothouses and conservatories ; 
and then, at Edward’s anxious request, 
consented to show him her monkey, her 
birds, and a litter of puppies that she 
thought would please him. “ It suits 
your age better than mine,” said she to 
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Edward: “come, tell me what you think 
of my favorites ?” 

“| think you are very kind to show 
them to me,” replied he, “and I am much 
obliged to you.” 

Some ladies, who were present, now 
began to admire them. 

“You must be very, very happy,” said 
one ; “sucha droll pug! such pretty 
birds ! but, above all, these nice fat pup- 
pies! Are you not very happy ?” 

“ Ah! no,” said she with a sigh, “ I 
was; but, O! fancy my misfortune! I 
had a lovely parrot, so handsome and 
clever; he said so many words; but one 
day, more than two months ago, he broke 
his chain, and escaped into the woods 
towards Ash Park.” 

“ What colour was he ?” said Edward. 

“ He was grey, with a red tail.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“QO! he said ‘ Pretty Poll! Jacko! 
poor Poll ! and I know not what.” 

“ And you have not recovered him ?” 
said the young lady. 

“ No,” said lady Lovepet, “ I lost him 
last September ; he flew, I believe, quite 
across the wood.” 

Edward became so agitated at these 
words, that he could hear no more ; and 
at that instant some fresh company com- 
ing in, lady Lovepet recovered her gaiety, 
laughed, and talked, and forgot the sub- 
ject completely. But Edward could not 
forget. 

“ Alas!” said he to himself, “ she does 
not really care for Polly, and I love him 
so much, and he is so much happier with 
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me ;—poor fellow! he would die of grief 
to leave me. Suppose I kept him only 
a few days longer ; besides, how can I 
tell her about it while the room is full of 
company ?” At last he went so far as to 
say to himself, “1 wish I had not heard 
about it, and did not know he was hers.” 
His mind, usually so calm, became quite 
bewildered ; and when the company, be- 
fore they broke up, were invited to par- 
take of some fruit and refreshments, and 
the servants brought him a slice of plum- 
cake, he could not swallow it. He hur- 
ried after his mother to the carriage, glad 
that the lady was too much occupied to 
speak to him, and was cut to the heart by 
the smile that she returned to him for his 
bow as he left the room. 

His mother, who took back a lady with 
her, could not speak to him as they re- 
turned home, and he was very glad to 
look out of the window and remain silent. 
The moment he arrived, he ran to Poll, 
and caressed him. “ My dear,dear Poll,” 
said he ; “ QO! how could I part with 
you ? How sad you would be; and I 
should never be happy again! I will not 
think about it, for if I had not found you, 
you would shave died of cold and hunger, 
and then the lady could not have had you 
back ; besides, if you had your choice, 
you would like to stay here best, for you 
have no chain now, and yet you never 
fly away.” Poll returned his caresses ° 
“ Edward, pretty boy !” said he ; “ good 
Edward, poor Jacko! Jacko loves Ed- 
ward!” and he talked, and whistled, and 
would eat nothing but from his master’s 
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.hand. At this moment the maid came to 
call Edward to bed: he undressed hasti- 
ly, said his prayers without his usual at- 
tention, and, with a heavy heart, laying 
his head on his pillow, tried to sleep, but 
he could not ;—he remained buried in 
thought, and the moon rose and found 
him still awake. He watched her from 
his window as she passed over the sky ; 
but it could nothing distract his thoughts. 
Hour after hour passed away, and at last 
it became almost dark again, and he was 
still awake. He rose, and looked at Poll, 
who, with his head under his wing, was 
soundly sleeping on his perch. The con- 
trast of this tranquillity with his own 
wakefulness struck him painfully ; he 
burst into tears. “I slept so last night,” 
said he, “and why not to-night? Alas! 
I then had nothing on my mind; I said 
my prayers with delight, and I went to 
sleep thinking of those words in my lit- 
tle Testament, that God marks the very 
hairs of our head, for then I had nothing 
that I wished to conceal from him: but 
to-night it hurt me to pray; and, though 
I tried to hide my fault from myself, I 
could not—how much more impossible 
to hide it from God!” , 

As he said these words, he threw on 
his little wrapping-gown, and ran up 
stairs to his mother’s room. It was still 


dark, and he was afraid of disturbing 
her; but his sobs on the outside of the 
door awoke his kind mother. 

“Come in, my love,” said she, “come 
and sit by my bed-side; you are ill, I am 
afraid ;” for by the light of her lamp she 
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saw that he turned red and white by 
turns. 

“ No, mother,” said he, “not ill, but 
unhappy, and very, very naughty.” He 
then, as well as his agitation would per- 
mit, told her the whole story from be- 
ginning to end. “ And now, mother,” 
said he, as he concluded, “I hope you 
will not despise too much your sorrowful 
little boy, and that you will permit me,” 
added he with a deep sigh, “to take back 
to Lady Lovepet’s to-morrow morning, 
my dear, dear... .” 

“T will send him back for you, Ed- 
ward,” said she; “that will spare you 
the pain of telling all about it, and be 
less distressing than if you took leave of 
Poll before a lady who is almost a 
stranger.” 

“] deserve the pain, mother,” said 
Edward; “I deserve the contempt that 
that lady will feel for me, and | will 
confess the whole truth to her. Yes, 
mother, dear mother, let me punish 
myself for being so dishonest; at first, if 
I had done right, [ must have given up 
Poll, so I now wish my fault to meet its 
own punishment.” 

“Let it be so then,” replied his mother; 
“my Edward knows that mental courage 
is a quality without which we can never 
be great and good; I do not mean the 
comrage that makes a man brave m bat- 
tle, or that which boys are so vain of 
when they ride an unruly horse, or leap 
gates, or climb precipices ; but that eour- 
age of the mind which makes us do 
painful things rather than wrong ones, 








and be less anxious for the good opinion 
of the world, than for that of our own 
conscience.” 

The next morning Edward set off 
alone in his mother’s carriage, and took 
Poll with him; his-heart was light, and 
though he told his story with many 
blushes, and kissed Poll, as he gave 
him up with averted eyes, and a gush of 
tears, yet he felt that to be good is really 
to be happy. The lady, to his surprise, 
though at first a little shocked, was not 
severe; she spoke kindly and sensibly to 
him. ‘“ And now, my little friend,” said 
she as he concluded, “let us think no 
more of this little affair; you shall re- 
main with me while the horses bait, and 
I shall forget all but that I have with me 
a sincere honest boy, too proud to do a 
bad action, but not too proud to confess 
a fault ; but you must not be too proud,” 
added she with a kind smile, “ to accept 
a little present from me when you go.” 

“If I am proud,” said Edward, kiss- 
ing her hand, “ it is of your kind opinion 
of me: how good you are! I think I 
will never be severe to anybody again ; 
I will never blame people as sometimes 
Ido; I see how amiable it is to be good 
and indulgent.” 

“ And you see too, my love,” said the 
lady, “that as we all have faults our- 
selves, we ought to be very gentle to 
those of others.” 

When the horses were rested, and the 
coachman sent to summon Edward, the 
lady whispered something to her servant, 
who returned with a wicker-basket; it 
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appeared full of straw. She put it into 
Edward’s hand. “It is my present,” 
said she; “ open it when you get home, 
not before, and I am sure it will please 
you.” 

As Edward returned, he felt very sad 
to think that every step he went took 
him farther from his Polly. “I wonder,” 
thought he, “if poor Poll is as sorry as I 
am; if he will think of itas much? Ah, 
I never shall be quite happy again! And 
this,” said he, as he took the basket and 
put it on the opposite seat, “is a present. 
Ah, what care I for presents? nothing 
could please me now,” and he withdrew 
his hand. As he did so, he heard the 
straw rustle: “ Ah,” said he, “I suspect 
the lady has perhaps given me the little 
black puppy that I admired so much. 
Well, I will be kind to him for her sake; 
but I feel that I never shall love him. 
No, I could only love my Jacko.” 

With swelled eyes he went into his 
mother’s presence as soon as he reached 
home, thanked her for her kindness, 
spoke with gratitude of the amiable Lady 
Lovepet, and was gently leaving the 
room, when she asked him where he 
was going? “I am going to put away 
my poor Polly’s perch,” said he, “ and 
his biscuits, and his basin; I cannot rest 
until all those remembrances of my fa- 
vorite are gone.” 

“T would rather see you less violent 
in your griefs,” said his mother. “ Life, 
Edward, is full of disappointments greater 
than the loss of a parrot; will you not first 
look at Lady Lovepet’s kind present @” 
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HORATIO NELSON. 


“As you please, mother,” replied he; 
“ bit it cannot give me any. pleasure,—I 


feel that it cannot. 


I do not wish to be 


happy without my favorite; but, if you 


” 


desire it,— 


and he cut the string tied 


round the basket. 


Oh, delight! oh, joy! Poll sprang out, 


Ir is pleasing 
to trace the ear- 
ly proofs of an 
heroic and ad- 
venturous spirit, 
which, springing 
up spontaneous- 
ly by its own 
vigor, at length 
acquires univer- 
sal renown, and 
renders the pos- 
sessor the darling 
of his country. 

Few names in 
the naval annals 
of England will 
rank in the same 
scale with the il- 
lustrious Nelson. 
In valor and 
judgment none 
excelled him: in 
humanity to his 
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calling “ Edward, dear boy! I love Ed- 


ward!” and flew on the wrist of his 


” ened he, “how un- 
grateful I was! I will be happy, I never 
will be so sulky again; oh! how happy 


enemies, and be- 
nevolence to his 
people, he was 
particularly dis- 
tinguished ; in 
the number and 
magnitude of ac- 


' tions wherein he 


was engaged, he 
appears to have 


| been unequalled; 


' and in the glo- 


ry which attend- 
ed his fall, he 
stands without a 
rival. 

He was the son 
of a clergyman 

Norfolk, and 
was born at the 
rectory of Burn- 
ham Thorp, in 
that county, In 
1758. 


In the tender years of infancy he doubtless exhibited to the eye of an observant 
parent many traits of that intrepidity of disposition which in after-life formed the 


most conspicuous part of his character. 


But of these, few have been related. The 








following anecdote has however been 
preserved. Being on a visit, when a 
child, at his grandfather’s, he one day 
went out a bird’s nesting with a compan- 
ion of nearly the same age as himself. 
The hour of dinner arrived, but Horatio 
was missing. The old lady became 
alarmed, and despatched messengers in 
different directions to search for him. 
The young fugitives were at length dis- 
covered under a hedge, counting over the 
spoils of the day. When conducted 
home, Horatio’s grandmother began to 
scold him for being absent without per- 
mission, and concluded with saying, “ I 
wonder fear did not drive you home.” 
To which he replied, “ Madam, I never 
saw fear.” 

Our young hero did not receive a 
finished education; but what he wanted 
in learning he made up afterwards by 
natural good sense and talents aided by 
early experience and deep reflection. 

In 1770, being then twelve years of 
age, he was taken from school by his 
uncle Captain Suckling, who made him 
midshipman on board his own ship, the 
Raisonable, of 64 guns. He afterwards 
went to the West Indies in a merchant 
ship, whereby he acquired an aversion to 
the Royal Navy. But his uncle took 
pains to conquer this unreasonable preju- 
dice, and young Horatio resumed his 
former station, in which he became an 
excellent seaman, and had the command 
of the long-boat. 

Early in 1773, two vessels were fitted 
out hy Government for a voyage of dis- 
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covery towards the north pole. The.ob- 
ject of this expedition was to ascertain 
how far it was possible to sail in that di- 
rection, to decide the long agitated ques- 
tion concerning the practicability of a 
north-east passage to the Pacific Ocean, 
and to make besides such astronomical 
observations as might prove beneficial to 
navigation. 

They sailed on: the 2d of June, and, 
during the voyage, our young seaman 
conducted himself in such a manner as 
to obtain the particular notige of Captain 
Phipps, who formed a high opinion of his 
character. On the 31st of July, the two 
vessels were in a most perilous situation 
off the Seven Islands, lying to the north 
of Spitzbergen. 

Here the two ships were becalmed in 
a vast basin, surrounded on all sides by 
large islands of ice of various forms: 
the weather clear, the sun gliding over 
the shining ice, which was low, 
smooth, and even covered with snow: 
excepting where the pools of water on 
part of the surface appeared crystalline 
with the new-formed ice, the small space 
of sea in which they were confined was 
perfectly smooth. After fruitless attempts 
to force a way through the fields of ice, 
their limits were perpetually contracted 
by its closing, till at length each vessel 
became immovably fixed. The smooth 
extent of surface was soon .ost: the 
pressure of the pieces of ice by the vio- 
lence of the swell caused them to gather 
in heaps; fragment rose upon fragment, 
till in many places they were higher than 
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the main-yard. The movements of the 
vessels were tremendous and involun- 
tary, in conjunction with the surrounding 
ice, agitated by the currents. The wa- 
ter shoaled to fourteen fathoms. The 
grounding of the ice or of the ships 
would have been equally fatal: as the 
force of the ice might have crushed them 
to atoms, or have lifted them out of the 
water, and overset them; or have left 
them suspended on the summits of the 
pieces of ice at a tremendous height, ex- 
posed to the fury of the winds, or to the 
risk of being dashed in pieces by the fail- 
ure of their frozen dock. 

In this dilemma the ships’ companies 
endeavored to cut a passage to the west- 
ward, by sawing through immense fields 
of ice, but with so little success, that 
their utmost efforts, for a whole day, 
could not move the vessels more than 
three hundred yards. 

In this dreadful state they remained 
nearly~five days, during which young 
Nelson, whose active spirit rose superior 
to all danger, obtained, after repeated so- 
licitations, the command of a four-oared 
cutter; with twelve men, for the purpose 
of exploring channels, and breaking the 
ice. On the 10th of August, a brisk 
wind springing up, effected their deliver- 
ance from this precarious situation; and 
Captain Phipps, finding it impracticable 
to penetrate further to the northward, re- 
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turned to the harbor of Smeerenberg, on 
the coast of Spitzbergen. 

The coolness and courage of our young 
hero amid these dreadful scenes appears 
to the greatest advantage, from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

During one of the nights, which in 
those latitudes are generally clear, Hora- 
tio, notwithstanding the intense bitterness 
of the cold, was missing from the ship. 

Immediate search was made after him, 
but in vain, and every person gave him 
up for lost. When the rays of the rising 
sun illumined the horizon, he was dis- 
covered by the astonished crew at a con- 
siderable distance, armed with a single 
musket, in eager pursuit of a prodigiously 
large bear. The lock being injured, his 
piece would not go off, and he pursued 
the shaggy animal till he had tired him, 
and knocked him on the head with the 
butt end of his musket. Being repri- 
manded by Captain Lutwidge on his re- 
turn, for quitting the ship, and asked in 
a severe tone, what motive could induce 
him to attempt such a rash undertaking, 
the young hero replied, with great sim- 
plicity, “I wished, sir, to get the skin for 
my father!” So great was his courage, 
and so affectionate his sentiments for 
his worthy parent; to whom, in all the 
succeeding periods of his life, this illus- 
trious man ever showed the most dutiful 
attentions. 





Berore you make a friend, eat a peck 
of salt with him. 


Buy what you do not want, and you 
will sell what you cannot spare. 





BLACK HAWK AND TECUMSEH. 


{ We have lately seen in the “Baltimore American,” an interesting relation about Biacr 
Hawk and Tecumsen,-two famous Indian Chiefs, now both dead; and we think it will in- 
terest al] our young readers to learn something of these great warriors. It will be recollected 
that Black Hawk was in Boston in October, 1837, with the other Indian Chiefs who visited our 
eity, and that he has recently died, at the age of 75 years.] 


Durine a residence of several years n 
what is now the Territory of Iowa, I had 
many opportunities of seeing and con- 
versing with this noted Warrior, and 
often look back with feelings of great 
pleasure to many tokens of good-will 
and friendship that he has frequently be- 
stowed upon me. His lodge was always 
open to the stranger, and he was ever 
ready to share that with him which he 
might’ most want, either his furs and 
blankets for a couch, or his corn and 
venison for a repast. He always spoke 
in terms of high regard of the whites, 
saying that in war he fought like a brave 
man, but in peace he wished to forget 


that his hand had ever been. raised 
against them. His career as a Warrior 
commenced at a very early age; when 
he was but fourteen years old, his father 
Pawheese led a war party against the 
Osages, in which expedition he accom- 
panied him; they succeeded in reaching 
the village of the Osages, which they 
attacked, and after a very severe en- 
counter, they routed their enemies and 
burnt their town. In this battle Black 
Hawk’s father was killed, but he reveng- 
ed his death by killing and scalping the 
Osage who had slain him. He was 
fond of recounting his earlier exploits, 


and often boasted of his being at the 
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right hand of Tecumseh, when the latter 
was killed at the battle of the Thames. 
His account of the death of this distin- 
guished warrior was related to me by 
himself, during an evening that I spent 
in his lodge some winters ago. In the 
course of our talk, | asked him if he was 
with Tecumseh when he was killed? He 
replied— 

“T was, and I will now tell you all 
about it. Tecumseh, Shaubinne and 
Caldwell, two Potawattomie Chiefs, and 
myself, were seated on a log near our 
camp fire, filling our pipes for a smoke 
on the morning of the battle, when word 
eame from the British General that he 
wished to speak to Tecumseh. He went 
immediately, and after staying some time 
rejoined us, taking his seat without say- 
ing a word, when Caldwell, who was 
one of his favorites, observed to him— 
my father, what are we to do? Shall 
we fight the Americans? “ Yes, my 
son,” replied Tecumseh, “ We shall go 
into their very smoke: but you are now 
wanted by the General, Go, my son, | 
never expect to see you again.” Shortly 
after this—continued Black Hawk—the 
Indian spies came in, and gave word of 
the near approach of the Americans. 
Tecumseh immediately posted his men 
in the edge of a swamp that flanked the 
British line, placing himself at their 
head. 1 was a little to his right, with a 
party of Sauks, It was not long before 
the Americans made their appearance ; 
they did not perceive us at first, hid as 
we were by the under-growth, but we 
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soon let them know where we were by 
pouring in one or two volleys as they 
were forming into line to oppose the 
British. They faltered a little, but very 
soon we perceived a large body of horse— 
Col. Johnson’s regiment of mounted Ken- 
tuckians—preparing to charge upon us 
in the swamp. They came bravely on, 
yet we never stirred until they were so 
close that we could see the flints in their 
guns, when Tecumseh, springing to his 
feetygave the Shawnee war-cry, and dis- 
charged his rifle. This was the signal 
for us to commence the fight, but it did 
not last long; the Americans answered 
the shout, returning our fire; and at the 
first discharge of their guns I saw Te- 
cumseh stagger forwards over a fallen 
tree near which he was standing, letting 
his rifle. drop at his feet. As soon as 
the Indians discovered he was killed, a 
sudden fear came over them, and think- 
ing the Great Spirit was angry, they 
fought no longer, and were quickly put 
to flight. That night we returned to 
bury our dead, and search for the body 
of Tecumseh. He was found lying 
where he had first fallen; a bullet had 
struck him above the hip, and his skull 
had been broken by the but-end of the 
gun of some soldier, who had found him 
perhaps when life was not yet quite 
gone. With the exception of these 
wounds his body was untouched; lying 
near him, however, was a large fine-look- 
ing Potawattomie who had been killed, 
degked off in his plumes and war-paint, 
whom the Americans no doubt had taken 
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for Tecumseh, for he was scalped, and 
every particle of skin flayed from his 
body.* Tecumseh himself had no orna- 
ments about his person, save a British 
medal. During the night we buried our 
dead, and brought off the body of Tecum- 
seh, although we were within sight of 
the fires of the American camp.” 

This is somewhat different from the 
account which is commonly given of Te- 
cumseh’s death, yet I believe it to be 
true: for after hearing Black Hawk re- 
late it, 1 heard it corroborated by one of 
the Pottawattomie Chiefs mentioned by 
him. I asked him if he had ever fought 
against the whites after the death of Te- 
cumseh. He said not—that he returned 
home to his village on the Mississippi, 
at the mouth of Rock River, and there 
he remained till driven away by the 
whites in the year 1832. The wish to 
hold possession of this village was the 
cause of the war which he waged against 
the whites during that year. He told 
me that he never wished to fight, that he 
was made to do so; that the whites kill- 
ed his warriors when they went with a 
white flag to beg a parley, and that after 
this was done, he thought they intended 
to kill him at all events, and therefore he 
would die like a warrior. 

In speaking of his defeat, he said it 
was what he expected; that he did not 
mind it, but what hurt him more than 


* 1 have seen myself in Kentucky pieces of this skin, 
tanned, and displayed as having belonged to Tecumseh. 
I have never, however, until now, thought proper to un- 
deceive the holders as to the authenticity of their Ahora. 
be tropAiss. 


any thing else was, our Government de- 
grading him in the eyes of his own peo- 
ple, and setting another Chief (Keokuck) 
over him. This degradation he appear- 
ed to feel very sensibly,—still he con- 
tinued to possess all his native pride. 
One instance that came under my obser- 
vation, I recollect well, in which it was 
strongly displayed. He happened to be 
in a small town in Iowa on the same day 
in which a party of Dragoons arrived, 
and in paying a visit to a friend, with 
whom he always partook of a meal, 
whenever he stopped at the village, he 
met with the Captain, who had been in- 
vited to dine. Black Hawk remained, 
also expecting the usual invitation to 
stay and eat with him, but when the din- 
ner was ready the host took him aside, 
and told him the Captain, or rather the 
white man’s chief was to dine with him 
that day, and he must wait until they 
had finished. The old Chief’s eye glis- 
tened with anger as he answered him, 
raising the forefinger of one hand to his 
breast to represent the officer :—* I know 
the white man is a Chief, but J,” eleva- 
ting the finger of the other hand far 
above his head, “was a Chief and led 
my warriors to the fight long before his 
mother knew him. Your meat—my 


dogs should not eat it!” Saying this, 
he gathered the folds of his blanket about 
him, and stalked off, looking as proudly 
as if he still walked over ground that he 
could call ‘my own.’ 

Black Hawk possessed, to a great de- 
gree, one trait which it is not usual for 
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us to concede to the Indian—kindness 
and affection for his wife. He never 
had‘ but one, and with her he lived 
for upwards of forty years; they had 
several children, three of whom still sur- 
vive, two sons and a daughter. The 
eldest son is now one of the most prom- 
ising young braves of the Nation, and 
bids fair to be one of its most noble men. 


The daughter is still quite young, and is 
considered to be the most beautiful Maid- 
en belonging to her tribe. 

He has now departed on his long jour- 
ney, to join those of his people who have 
gone before him to their happy hunting 
grounds far beyond the setting sun. May 
the Great Spirit grant him a clear sun- 
shine and a smooth path. W. 





A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 


’T was the night before Christmas, when, all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced through their heads ; 
And mamma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap— 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter: 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: 
“ Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blixen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 

As leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 

So, up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
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Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnish’d with ashes and soot ; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he look’d like a pedlar just opening his pack ; 
His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly, 
That shook, when he laugh’d, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump; a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings ; -then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose.* 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
“ Happy Christmas to all, and to all a Good Night!” 

* There is a beautiful painting, done by Weir of New-York, representing St. Nicholas going up Chimney after leav- 


ing his presents in the stockings. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 


. THE HAPPY 


“QO, Harriet!” exclaims little Ellen 
Courtney, running into the room where 
her little sister sat sewing, “ ma’ says 
that to-morrow is Christmas, and that to- 
night we may hang up our stockings for 
Santa Claus to fill ;” and so saying, ‘she 
clapped her hands, and skipped around 
the room in childish glee, in which her 
sister, though somewhat older, fully par- 
ticipated. These little girls were the 
only children of Mr. Courtney, a mer- 
chant in the western part of New-York. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Ellen impatiently counted the moments 
until her bed-time arrived, which was an 
early hour. She went to sleep, dreaming 
of toys and sugar candy, while her sister 
Harriet, who was more quiet and sedate 
in her temperament, was thinking of the 
store of books, which she hoped to pos- 
sess. By the first dawn of light, the little 


girls were awake, and Ellen, with her 
usual impatience, jumped out of bed, and, 
forgetting to take off her night-dress, she 
slipped on her frock, wrong side before, 
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and ran down stairs to examine the con- 
tents of her stocking. In the mean time 
Harriet dressed herself properly, and was 
seated by the side of her little crazy sister 
ina short time. “QO! Q!” exclaimed 
Ellen, as she drew out a beautifull doll 
with ‘ bright black eyes and rosy cheeks,’ 
the counterpart of her own, “ see, Har- 
riet, what a pretty dolf!” and, getting up, 
she ran to show it to her mother. Mrs. 
Courtney smiled to see the comical figure 
her little daughter made, only half dres- 
sed ; she kissed her, and praised the doll, 
telling her, that she must keep it very 
nice. Ellen promised to do so; and then 
going back, she found Harriet examining 
a book of beautiful pictures and _ stories 
with, great pleasure. Both of the little 
girls were delighted with their gifts. 

In the afternoon Mr. Courtney, to 
crown their happiness, brought his sleigh 
up to the door, and invited them to ride 
over to visit their cousin Mary, who lived 
about four miles distant. To this they 
joyfully agreed, with their mother’s con- 
sent, who accompanied them. Ellen 


wrapped up her doll, to prevent its taking 
cold,as she said, and talked to it as though 
it was a living child. Harriet also took 
her book to exhibit. Their cousin Mary 
was pleased to see them, and admired 
their presents very much. Miss Dolly liy- 
ed a moderate life in two or three hours, 
She was sent to school,—declared to be 
very dull,—punished for not getting her 
lesson,—tore her dress, and was scolded, 
—run away, and was put to bed without 
her supper ; and in short was conducted 
through the principal changes of one day 
in a child’s life. At eight o’clock in the 
evening they started for home. Mrs, 
Courtney carried Ellen in her arms, and, 
before they had got half way home, the 
little prattler had sunk into a gentle slum- 
ber. They arrived at home about nine 
o'clock, and Mrs. Courtney, carrying E}- 
len in her arms, laid her on the bed with- 
out awaking her, kissed her, and left her 
to her fairy dreams, breathing a wish to 
heaven that the children might be as in- 
nocent and happy on the next Christmas 
day, as on the one just passed. ciara. 
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My head and tail both equal are, 
My middle slender as a bee ; 
Whether I stand on head or heel, 

’Tis all the same to you or me. 


But if my head should be cut off, 
The matter’s true, although ’tis strange, 
My head and body sever’d thus, 
Immediately to nothing change. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A RHINOCEROS IN INDIA. 


Some short time ago intelligence was 
received on board one of the Company’s 
pilot schooners, cruising off Saugor Is- 
land, at the mouth of the river Hoogly, 
that a rhinoceros has lately infested the 
neighboring villages, and that the animal 
had destroyed several of the native ryots. 
A beast of this kind is seldom seen in 
this quarter, though it is impossible to 
ascertain how numerous they may be in 
the interior of the Island, or in the sun- 
derbunds contiguous to it. In conse- 
quence of this information, Lieut. Souter, 
and a Mr. Lewis, an officer in the pilot 
service, agreed to put, if possible, a stop 
to any further mischief there might arise 
from so formidable an enemy being suf- 
fered to remain at large; and, as they 
were aware that neither muskets nor m- 
fles would have any immediate effect on 
the horny mail of the animal, they pro- 
vided themselves with two six pound 
carronades, which they contrived to con- 
vey into an adjacent portion of the jungle, 
close to a large tank, which the beast was 
im the habit of nightly frequenting, in 

Vor. VI, xX 


order to slake his thirst. There was one 
track which he favored, leading down to 
one of the sides of the tank. Having 
directed the guns to a particular spot in 
this path, loaded with grape, they, by 
means of a rope ladder, ascended a soon- 
dree tree, situated on the opposite side, 
from which position they could conven- 
iently command an opportunity of dis- 
covering, by the aid of the moon’s light, 
any animal that might pass that way. 
Having waited patiently for more than 
two hours, they beheld a huge beast 
coming down the defile, when Lieut. 
Souter descended by the ladder, and, 
waiting a favorable opportunity of bring- 
ing one of the guns to bear upon the 
beast, applied the fuse to it, and discharg- 
ed the contents in a volley at the object. 
After some moments they cautiously re- 
connoitered the spot, but could discover 
no signs of their having done execution, 
and consequently returned that night to 
the vessel. In the morning, however, 
attended by a company of Lascars, and 
some natives of the neighborhood, they 
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repaired to the scene of the last night’s 
excursion, and on advancing some little 
way into the jungle they detected the 
beast apparently reclining at the base of 
a soondree tree. Not quite satisfied that 
he was dead, they ascended an adjacent 
tree, and discharged their rifles at him, 
but finding that he remained motionless 
the Lascars ventured to approach nearer 


to him, when they pronounced him life. 
less. On examination it was found that 
three of the shot had penetrated deeply 
into his body. Being too cumbrous to re- 
move, they cut a few strips or thongs 
from the hide, which they brought away, 
and took to Calcutta as trophies of their 
success in ridding the villages of so for 
midable an enemy. 





GLEANINGS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MISS LESLIE. 
THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


In the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
a mysterious captive, with his face con- 
cealed by a black mask, was confined 
successively in the fortress of Pignerol, 
in that of the Isle of Saint Marguerite, 
and lastly in the Bastile. His imprison- 
ment included a period of twenty-four 
years, during which he was always in 
custody of the Seignor de St. Mars, who 
was consecutively the commandant or 
governor of all these fortresses. In April, 
1687, the masked prisoner was brought 
from Pignerol to St. Marguerite, which 
is an island in the Mediterranean on the 
the coast of Provence. He was carried 
in a chair so closely covered with oil- 
cloth as to conceal him entirely; eight 
men were in attendance to carry it in 
turn, being accompanied by a guard of 
soldiers and St. Mars the governor. His 
island prison was a room in one of the 
towers Of the fortress facing the north, 
lighted by a single window set in a very 
thick stone wall. This casement was 
guarded by bars of iron and looked out 


upon the sea—and here he remained in 
rigid confinement for eleven years. It 
has been related that, while imprisoned 
in this place, the unknown captive wrote 
something with a knife upon one of his 
silver plates and threw the plate from the 
window, towards a boat which was moor- 
ed near the foot of the tower. A fisher- 
man picked up the plate and honestly 
carried it to the governor, who, much 
surprised, inquired if he had read the 
writing upon it. “Ido not know how 
to read;” answered the fisherman, “I 
have just found the plate, and no one 
else has seen it.” He was, nevertheless, 
detained within the fort for several days; 
and, when dismissing him with a reward, 
the governor said, “Go, you are very for- 
tunate in not knowing how to read.” 

It is also asserted that, on another oc- 
casion, the prisoner wrote all over a fine 
shirt which was seen floating on the wa- 
ter just under his window, by a friar of 
the island. This priest was so conscien- 
tious as to carry it directly to St. Mara 
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who pressed him eagerly to tell him if he 
had read it. Though the friar positively 
denied having done so, yet knowing that 
he of course was able to read, the gover- 
nor still duubted his veracity. Two days 
afterwards this friar was found dead in 
his bed. 

In the autumn of 1698, the unknown 
captive was transferred to the Bastile, of 
which St. Mars was appointed command- 
ant. The journey from the southern 
coast of France to the city of Paris was, 
in those days, a very long one. The 
mysterious prisoner was carried in a lit- 
ter, a closely curtained vehicle slung be- 
tween two horses. The litter was guard- 
ed by soldiers on horse-back and accom- 
panied by the carriage of St. Mars, at 
whose own estate of Paltean—which was 
near the rozd—they passed a night and 
part of two days. 

The prisoner was of tall stature and 
remarkably fine figure. His face was 
covered by a mask of black velvet, 
strengthened and shaped with whale-bone, 
and fastened behind with a small pad- 
lock, of which St. Mars always kept the 
key. This mask was erroneously report- 
ed to be made of iron, and the belief be- 
came so general—notwithstanding the 
impossibility of any human being continu- 
ing long in existence, with a covering of 
that metal perpetually on his face—that 
“the man with the iron mask,” is the 
appellation by which this unfortunate per- 
sonage has always been distinguished. 
The name by which St. Mars addressed 


him was Marchiali: but it was under- 


stood to be fictitious, and merely adopted 
because of the necessity that those about 
him should, for their own convenience, 
call him something. 

During the journey from St. Marguer- 
ite to Paris, the governor always sat op- 
posite to him at table, with a loaded 
pistol on each side of his plate, that he 
might shoot the prisoner in case he at- 
tempted to discover himself, even to the 
single domestic that waited on them at 
meals. The dishes were left in the anti- 
room, and brought to the eating-apartment 
by this servant, who carefully locked the 
door whenever he came in. A bed was 
put up for St. Mars, close to that of his 
charge, that he might keep him in view 
during the night. 

In the afternoon that they arrived at 
the Bastile the masked captive was im- 
mediately shit up in one of the lower 
rooms; but at nine in the evening he was 
conducted by Dujonca the king’s lieuten- 
ant—who relates the circumstance—to an 


apartment prepared for him in that part. 


of the building called the Bertaudiere 
tower, where he wore away the last five 
years of his melancholy existence. His 
face was always concealed by the black 
mask, and never seen even by his physi- 
cian. He was evidently of a dark or 
brown complexion, and his hair was ting- 
ed with grey. His skin was extremely 
fine and smooth, and his voice remarka- 
bly agreeable. He was only permitted 
to speak to the governor St. Mars, te 
Rosarges the major-domo, to Reilh th 

surgeon, and to Girault the chaplain o 
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the Bastile. He was allowed sometimes 
to hear mass in the chapel of that fortress, 
passing thither through the court-yard 
between a line of soldiers, all ranged 
with their muskets presented, and having 
orders to fire on him if he spoke. He 
read much in the solitude of his tower, 
and was frequently heard to play on the 
guitar. 

The prisoner with the mask died in 
the Bastile, on the 19th of November, 
1703, after a few hours illness; expiring 
so suddenly that the chaplain, who was 
sent for to administer the last sacrament, 
had only time to address a few words to 
his parting spirit. The date of his arri- 
val at the Bastile under the name of 
Marchiali, with the day and hour of his 
death, were regularly registered on the 
archives of that gloomy prison, and in- 
spected long after by many persons 
whose curiosity led them to examine in- 
to the few facts that glimmer through the 
mist which will most probably rest for 
ever on his history. 

On the day that followed the close of 
his life and sufferings, the body of the 
unknown captive was wrapped in a wind- 
ing sheet of fine new linen, and interred 
in the cemetery of St. Paul's church in 
Paris. There is a tradition of a gentle- 
man having bribed the sexton to open the 
grave and allow him to look at the corpse 
of Marchiali the night after its burial, 
that he might see the long concealed 
face. On removing the coffin lid it was 


found that the head was not there, a 
stone being in place of it. 


Immediately after the death of the 
prisoner, orders were received at the 
Bastile to destroy every thing that had 
been used in his service. His clothes, 
bedding, and bedstead were burnt, as 
were the tables and chairs belonging to 
his room; the window frame and the 
door were burnt also. Whatever was 
made of silver or any other metal was 
melted down, and some articles were 
pounded to powder, even the glass of his 
window and his mirror. The tiles that 
paved the floor were all taken up lest 
he should have concealed under them 
something that might lead to the disclos- 
ure of his real name and story; every 
thing beneath was carefully scraped 
away, and the pavement replaced by a 
new one. Even the ceiling was taken 
away and replaced by another; the walls 
were also plastered anew. It was obvi- 
ous that great apprehensions were enter- 
tained of his having left some indications 
which might tend to the discovery of a 
secret, that even after death was never 
to be disclosed. 

For more than a century, conjecture 
has been busy as to the true history of 
this remarkable prisoner, about whom so 
many extraordinary precautions were 
taken by the government of France ; 
various theories being adopted concern- 
ing his identity, with numerous conjec- 
tures as to the cause of his long and rig- 
orous captivity, and the unremitting con- 
cealment of his face. Very plausible 
evidence has been adduced,—particularly 
within the last few years—to show that 
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the person called the man with the iron 
mask could be no other than Count Mat- 
thioli, the confidential secretary and first 
minister of Charles Ferdinand duke of 
Mantua. With this prince Louis the 
Fourteenth had entered into a private 
negociation for the purchase of his chief 
city. But the faithful secretary dissuad- 
ed the duke of Mantua from selling any 
part of his dominions, and induced him 
to break off the treaty and unite himself 
with the other princes of Italy in oppos- 
ing and curbing the ambitious encroach- 
ments of the king of France. Count 
Matthioli went to Rome, Venice, Geneva, 
and other Italian states, and succeeded so 
well as to detach them all from the in- 
terest of France ; and he finally repaired 
to Turin with the same intention. The 
French government, however, had been se- 
cretly informed of all these missions, and 
was therefore highly incensed against 
the Mantuan minister. Now that he 
was so near the territories of the king of 
France, a design was formed to entrap 
him for punishment; and by shutting 
him up in secret, to prevent his farther 
interference with any plans against Italy. 
Marshal Catinat—who commanded the 
French troops in that part of the frontier 
—invited Matthioli to a meeting in the 
vicinity of Pignerol. Here Catinat await- 
ed him with some officers and soldiers ; 
and, contrary to the law of ‘nations, Mat- 
thioli, the subject and minister of a for- 
eign prince, was immediately arrested, 
and conducted to the fortress of Pignerol, 
which was the commencement of his 
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long and strict captivity. His wife retir- 
ed to a convent of nuns in Bologna. 

That the man with the iron mask was 
Count Matthioli is the latest, and proba- 
bly the truest explanation of a mystery 
which perhaps will never be more clearly 
elucidated. This opinion was first sug- 
gested about sixty years ago, and has 
been recently revived. The belief gen- 
erally prevailing throughout the last cen- 
tury, regarded the unknown captive—for 
the concealment of whose identity such 
extraordinary precautions were taken 
both when living and dead—as a person 
of much higher rank and consequence 
than the secretary of an Italian prince. 

Voltaire and other writers, asserted 
their conviction that the man with the 
iron mask was in reality a twin brother 
of Louis the Fourteenth. According to 
to their statement, it had been reported 
at court that a herdsman who professed 
the gift of prophecy, had predicted that 
if there should be two dauphins in France 
their rival claims to the throne would 
convulse the whole kingdom and deluge 
itin blood. The rage of superstition had 
not yet gone by. 

On the birth of the twin princes the 
expedient was adopted of concealing one 
of them, but keeping him alive in case 
the death of his brother should leave the 
crown without an heir, and make it ex- 
pedient to produce him. He was, there- 
fore, sent to a remote place at the south- 
ern extremity of the kingdom, and there 
brought up in secret; while his more 
fortunate brother was presented to the 
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world as dauphin of France and succes- 
sor to the throne. 

The story goes that after the rejected 
prince had grown up, the resemblance of 
his features to those of his brother—who 
was now Louis the Fourteenth—became 
so striking, as to make it dangerous to 
allow him to be seen, lest the truth should 
be guessed and a party raised in his fa- 
vor. It was, therefore, considered expe- 
dient to cover his face with a perpetual 
mask, and to shut him up for life, in the 
custody of one who could be trusted with 
the secret. 

Voltaire’s version of the story of the 
man with the iron mask, whether true or 


false, has always been the most popular; 
and he hints being in the confidence of 
some one who owns the facts. It seems 
to offer the best explanation for the im- 
portance that was certainly attached to the 
prisoner ; for the concealment of his fea- 
tures; for the unremitting closeness with 
which he was watched while living; and 
for the apprehensions of discovery, which 
even his death could not allay. It is 
supposed that both the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Louis were acquainted with 
the secret, and that it is probably known 
to the few surviving descendants of the 
old royal family of France. 
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The eye and hand disciplined by draw- 
ing would easily acquire penmanship. 
Indeed there is no question that the time 
now occupied at an ordinary school in 
teaching a slow and stiff handwriting, 
might suffice to make the pupils accom- 
plished penmen and draftsmen too. 

Practical geometry may almost be call- 
ed a branch of drawing, so firmly are 
the two arts united; and geography is to 
be learnt in half the time, and with much 
greater effect, by the constant employ- 
ment of drawing in it. Acuteness in 
perceiving the meaning of drawings, sec- 
tions, ground-plans, &c., and dexterity, 
when necessary, in making them, are of 
great use in natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, and all the useful and ornamental 
arts, as well as in common life. 

We have only to notice the delight 
shown by children looking over a book 
of pictures, compared with that which 
they show in reading a book, to be con- 
vinced how powerful an instrument of 
instruction drawing might be made. To 
teachers of most of the arts and sciences 
some readiness with the pencil is invalu- 
able, for the explanation and illustration 
of their thoughts; and to those engaged 
im many of the mechanical, and all the 
fancy trades, it would be of great service. 

There are few arts of life which are 
not materially assisted by even a very 
rude use of the pencil. When boxes, 
partitions, shelves, cupboards, &c., are to 
be made, a few lines upon a board will 
explain more clearly what is required 
than very many words. When articles 


are to be manufactured in any of tne 
metals, the form and pattern is readily 
understood if properly sketched ; yet in- 
stances are constantly occurring where 
operatives, in whose daily occupations 
this art would occasion a valuable saving 
of time, labor, and money, are not only 
unable to sketch the form they are about 
to make, but really cannot understand the 
representation of ii. Traders and private 
individuals are continually suffering de- 
lay and expense from unintelligible verbal 
explanations, because they cannot draw on 
paper the simplest forms.* 

As regards the discipline of the eye 
and hand, and general powers of observa- 
tion, drawing may be made of great value 
if it is properly introduced. It requires 
that objects should be minutely and care- 
fully examined in their parts, singly and 
collectively, the observations being then 
carefully recorded by the pencil, and thus 
rendered subject to examination and re- 
examination. It may be considered the 
art of clear seeing, and the foe to incorrect- 
ness and hasty assumption, as far as 
some of the most important qualities of 
outward objects are concerned. 

The power of remembering objects and 
localities with such correctness, that a 
plan or drawing of them may be produc- 





* The folowing is a common instance which occurred 
lately.—A country trader wanted from the city a pair of 
stirrups of a particular size and form, which could have 
been easily explained by any one who could have made 
two horizontal and two curved lines; yet he cut out @ 
rude mode! in leather, of the size and form of the stirrup, 
which he made up into a parcel, and on which he incur- 
red a charge for carriage nearly three times a8 great as 
the postage of a letter. 
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ed at any time, is occasionally useful in 
every situation of life, more especially to 
carpenters, builders, engineers, and those 
engaged in most of the useful arts. This 
art, however, is never taught systemati- 
cally, or deemed capable of being taught 
at all. In our confined mode of exis- 
tence in large cities, this and many other 
of the faculties are not properly develop- 
ed for want of the necessity of exerting 
them in early life. A good education 
should provide for such cases, and coun- 
teract the evil that any particular way of 
life generates. 

We would prosecute the exercise of 
the memory by gradually-progressive 
methods, which alone can be relied upon 
for producing permanent results. - The 
child may begin very early, by drawing 
from memory the objects which he has 
already copied from drawings or nature. 
He should then be required to reproduce 
from memory what he had previously 
drawn from copy; to draw from a single in- 
spection of a copy or object; and then from 
a more distant remembrance of objects. 

Carrying these principles a little fur- 
ther, we arrive at the cultivation of the 
inventive faculties; in other words, we 
learn how to form the old materials, 
which we have observed and remember- 
ed, into new combinations, according to 
the purposes we have in view. And 


though drawing cultivates these faculties 
directly, only so far as forms and appear- 
ances are concerned, it has a strong indi- 
rect influence over them in many other 
respects. 


Besides the constant search after facts 
which children display, and the numerous 
experiments on objects which they take 
delight in, they are constantly exerting 
their invention and imagination in curi- 
ous imitations and recombinations of ac: 
tions, gestures, vocal sounds, &c., and 
feeding the mind with various wonders 
of animals, savages, giants, fairies, and 
all kinds of superior, inferior, and extra- 
ordinary creations; and they are always 
fond of fun, which is a new and striking 
combination of old materials. We have 
therefore only to train a faculty which is 
already, more or less, at work in every 
young child. 

There is a passiveness of mind in 
merely remembering or copying, which 
is liable to become permanent if it is not 
corrected by these more self-relying and 
creative qualities. Children are not satis- 
fied with observing, remembering, and 
imitating, or copying: they crave after 
the excitement of recombination and in- 
vention. Much of their mischief—as we 
call it—arises from the exercise of this 
faculty in an illegitimate form, because 
we try to repress it, and do not give it 
fairscope. At last we generally succeed 
in forming the thoroughly common-place 
character. But when nature is too strong 
for us, our ill-directed efforts at repression 
only serve to excite the pupil’s dissatis- 
faction with things as they are,—to in- 
constancy or extravagance. ‘The imag- 
inative and inventive faculties, when ex- 
ercising a due force, are consistent with 
the utmost steadiness and correctness of 
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mind: indeed, the mind cannot be pro- 
nounced sound without them; and there 
is no rank nor situation in which their in- 
fluence is not beneficial. 

The power of imagining, inventing and 
combining, also becomes a great stimu- 
lant to renewed observation and correct 
appreciation of nature. It induces us to 
examine her in many new ways, and 
prevents that dull uniformity which a 
one-sided view engenders; it creates a 
relish for her, and enables us to extract 
pleasure from a large range of new ob- 
jects. A judicious culture of the inven- 
tive faculties also promotes our under- 
standing and delight in objects of art. It 
puts us on the look-out for agreeable im- 
pressions, and habituates us to regard the 
beautiful sides of objects. 

It is of course only a mere beginning 
of this striking and hitherto ill-cultivated 
faculty that can be made with little chil- 
dren by the aid of drawing: yet drawing 
may, as it is well or ill taught, facilitate 
or retard the exercise of the inventive 
powers to a considerable degree. The 
first exercises must of course be of the 
simplest description, and should be intro- 
diced very gradually. 

Drawing, though carried to no great 
extent, is found greatly to increase the 
delight received from scenery, and from 
the union of common objects in an orderly 


and tasteful manner. He who has learnt 


the art of observing will extract pleasure 


from ordinary objects in a thousand ways. 
Many who dwell amongst the most beau- 
tiful objects see nothing of their beauty, 
and take no interest in them, because 
they have not cultivated their taste 
through its sole medium, the observation. 
Good taste, however, is a high faculty, 
long of coming to maturity. It is not 
merely seeing objects or scenes, but the 
perception of a thousand delicate shades, 
circumstances, and combinations, and 
having a number of ideas and emotions 
called up by these, that constitute the ac- 
complished observer. And drawing, we 
repeat, may become one of the means, and 
a very powerful one, of bringing about 
this desirable result. 

Great care should be taken not to hur- 
ry the pupil. His progress, if real, and 
improving to the mind, must be slow, 
producing for years nothing that is very 
striking. The object is to teach him to 
think and act for himself, not to teach 
him to imitate another. 

It will be obvious that most of the il- 
lustrations are done in a rough, hard 
manner, merely to suit the purpose of the 
work, without any pretension to taste or 
effect. There are, however, a few 
sketches, especially among the later ones, 
which are by a superior hand. The 
drawings have been engraved on wood, 
and of a smaller size than might be de- 
sired, to admit of the work being publish- 
ed at a very moderate price. 
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*29 A pickaxe, to be looked at and 
drawn from memory, as No. 22, the 
copy being afterwards» compared with 
the original, and corrected where 
wrong, or entirely redrawn. 

30 The bird’s head, No. 6,to be drawn 
from memory. 

31 A large nail, to be drawn from the 
object; the drawing to be the size of 
the object. 

*32 A face; the lower part. 

*33 A tobacco-pipe. 

*34 A flower. 

35 <A bit of stick or twig, without 
leaves, to be drawn from nature. 

36 A pencil,to be drawn from memory. 

37 A pen, to be drawn from memory. 

*38 A penknife. Before the pupil com- 
mences the drawing he should exam- 
ine the copy well, and estimate how 
much longer the handle is than the 
blade, and the relative width of each. 

*39 A thimble, shaded. Before the pu- 
pil attempts to copy this, he should be 
shown a thimble or small circular ob- 
ject in a strong light, so that the light 
and shade may be marked distinctly, 
and be asked which part is light, or in 
the light, and which part is in the 
shade, or is the darkest; also which 
side the light comes from. Great care 
should be taken that the shading lines 
are drawn straight and parallel. 

*40 The pupil should try to find out-va- 
rious ornaments or borders that may 

be made with dots and small circles ; 
he may or may not draw those in 
the copy, according to his proficiency. 


These dots, &c. should be made at 
equal distances in lines as straight as 
possible. 

41 A skewer or bodkin, to be drawn from 
the object. . 

*42 A cottage. After having drawn 
this from the copy, the pupil should 
draw it from memory, and compare 
his two drawings. Before the draw- 
ing is commenced, dots should be 
made to mark the position of the 
principal points. 

43 The pupil should try to. invent small 
ornaments or borders; like those in 
the latter part of No. 40. 

*44 A snail. 

*45 Leaves. 

46 The bill-hook No. 9, to be drawn 
from memory. If the pupil has for- 
gotten it, he should be allowed a 
glance at No. 9 

47 The plum, No. 11, may be drawn in 
the same way from memory. 

48 A table-knife, to be drawn from the 
object, the relative length and breadth 
of the parts being first estimated. 

*49 A moth. The relative length and 
breadth of the body and wings should 
be estimated, and dots made for the 
extremities before the drawing is com- 
menced. After the pupil’s drawing 
is completed he may measure it against 
the original in a rough way, to find out 
his errors. 

*50 A cottage. The pupil should ex- 
amine this well before he copies it, and 
should make dots on his paper for the 
extremities of his lines. The lines 
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should not be drawn until he is satisfi- 
ed that the dots are in their right place. 

51 The three copies, Nos. 12, 14, 16, 
should be drawn over again that the 
pupil may discover how much better 
he can do them than on the first occa- 
sion. 

52 The above three copies (Nos. 12, 14, 
and 15) should be drawn from memory. 

53 <A leaf, to be drawn from nature. 

*54 A can, A dot should be 

*55 A dog’s head, placed as the 
centre of the picture, and dots for the 
extremities of the main parts of the 
drawing. It will assist the pupil if a 
perpendicular line be drawn through 
the centre of his slate or paper, before 
he begins to copy the can. 

56 A slate, from nature,-as it would ap- 
pear if viewed directly from above. 

57 The fish and hatchet, Nos. 18 and 19, 
to be drawn from memory, and after- 
wards corrected by the originals. 

*58 A cottage. Dots should be made 
at the positions of the different angles, 
before the pupil’s sketch is commenced. 

*59 A turnip. 

*60 A flower. 

61 A poker, from the object. 

*62 Small ornaments and_ borders. 
Several of these should be drawn by 
the pupil, who should afterwards be 
required to inventa few others. Some 
of them should be drawn perpendicu- 
larly. 

63 A hearth-broom, from nature, placed 
sO as not to require perspective or fore- 
shortening. 


*64 A barn. 

*65 A flower-pot, with a little shading. 
The pupil should be previously asked 
what the dark part or shading means ? 
and from which side the light comes? 
where would the shaded part be if the 
light shone on the right-hand side of 
the pot?- If possible, a flower-pot 
should be shown, with the light shin- 
ing on it in this manner. Care should 
be taken that the shading lines are 
drawn parallel, and at equal distances. 

*66 A saucepan with a little shading. 

67 The pump and face, Nos. 23 and 24, 
to be drawn from memory. 

*68 A spade. 

69 The spade to be drawn from memory. 

70 Several borders or ornaments may be 
invented like these in lower parts of 
No. 40. 

71 An extinguisher or thimble, to be 
drawn in outline from the object. 

72 A fork, to be drawn from the object. 

73 The pen and stile, Nos. 25 and 27 
from memory. 

74 Several kinds of leaves from memo- 
Ty. 

75 A whipping-top shaded. 
marks at Nos. 54, 55, and 65. 

*76 A bowl. A bowl may at the same 
time be shown to the pupil, who may 
first view it from above, when the rim 
will appear a perfect circle; afterwards 
he may go further from it until the mm 
appears an oval, as in the copy. See 
remarks at 54. 

77 A potato, carrot, or turnip, in outline, 
from nature. 


See re- 





